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WHO NEEDS A HOME FREEZER? EVERYONE! 


As to who should have a food freezer, that’s easy. Everybody. 

There are some for whom the small iced niche in an ordinary 
refrigerator will serve. Others will welcome the larger portions 
dedicated to freezing in newer refrigerator models. But the true 
connoisseur of living understands that only by owning a built- 
for-the-purpose, up-to-date food freezer can economy of cuisine 
be wedded to lavishness of table, and the liveliest pleasure in 
preparation and pride of accomplishment be attained. 

There is no single piece of equipment that does so much for so 
little expenditure and upkeep. We have had our freezer for 
years, and it is no exaggeration to say that every week we find a 
new use for it or discover some undreamed-of advantage. 

My advice to newlyweds would be to forego the swank living- 
room suite with built-in bedroom and table lamp, and buy in- 
stead as large a food freezer as they can. Let Uncle Albert doss 
down on the floor if he comes; he won’t mind, when he surrounds 
a meal your freezer has delivered into your hands and his stom- 
ach; strawberries, out of season but spring fresh; pies with pastry 
so light they could take wing and loop in the stratosphere; the 
best cuts of meat which you were smart enough to buy when the 
neighborhood markets had sales. 

Go without clothes, stair carpet, anything! but buy a food 
freezer. (I could almost say, “go without an F-M radio,” but 
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that is a little ungrateful for, knowing now how superior F-M 
is to A-M, we place it almost, if not quite, in the same category 
as a freezer, which is an investment for a lifetime.) This one sin- 
gle appliance almost achieves the millennium of having your 
cake and eating it too. 

But use thought and selectivity in buying. The question of a 
horizontal vs. upright type is one most often raised. It is a war 
that still goes on, but we trek along with the Upright School— 
with considerable reason. 

Let us trace this argument back. 

In the beginning, freezers were made and sold only for com- 
mercial users. The easiest to turn out, the most familiar style of 
container was used. This was the box type with a lid that opened 
at the top. 

If you remember, the first iceboxes in the “real” ice era were 
called “ice chests,’ and they also were plain boxes with top open- 
ings. I can recall (just barely you understand) how excited peo- 
ple were when the “newfangled iceboxes with doors’’ came out. 
Then, as now, there was much wagging of heads and talk of 
“spilled cold air.” Of course, in no time at all, everybody wanted 
them, and the old-fashioned ice chest disappeared. 

I think the same process is taking place in the freezer field. 
Naturally, the simplest form was made at first. People took it 
for granted that they had to dive down into icy interiors, stand 
on their heads, and haul out dozens of packages to get at the 
wanted one, which would be (naturally) at the very bottom. 

Better designing evolved the horizontal box with baskets to 
be removed for easier access. At its very best, however, the chest, 
or box, type has never approached in convenience the newer up- 
right food freezers being put out in increasing numbers by many 
companies, 

The “spilled air” bogy is just that. There is, actually, some loss 
of cold air when the doors open. Cold air hugs the bottom, 
and this theory is understood when you study the open-top hori- 
zontal boxes in stores. In daily home use, however, the amount 
of cold air that “falls” from your freezer when you open a door 
is so small as to be negligible, all sales talk to the contrary not- 
withstanding. If anybody wants it, I will be glad to pass on one 
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of those scientifically prepared charts which shows in figures, per- 
centages and comparisons just how much loss there is; it is so 
small as to be, from this moment on, uninteresting. Balance this 
against the convenience in not having to dig down into a freezer, 
and you will agree there is no comparison. 

If you already have a horizontal freezer, you are still very 
lucky; this advice is for those who will be inspired to rush to the 
nearest dealer and thrust money into his hands in exchange for 
an upright one. 

I have more advice. Buy a larger freezer than you think you 
will ever need or use. 

When first we got our freezer, all 25 cubic feet of it, 
it seemed as vast and unfillable as the polar regions. Dmitry and I 
stared at each other hopelessly, wondering why we had ever 
thought we could use anything so enormous. 

“What do we put inside it?” my husband said. 

“I don’t know. Of course, if we were mass murderers, it would 
be wonderful for storing dead bodies . . .”” I began cheerfully, 
then Dmitry interrupted, “Look at that bunch of Muscovy ducks 
eating us out of house and home. Let’s kill them off and start 
putting them where they’ll feed us instead.” 

Somehow, after we had hired a man to kill and pluck and 
clean about sixty Muscovies, the freezer did not look nearly so 
empty. After a dinner on one of the late unlamented we did not 
feel so empty, either. I hasten to add that we love Muscovies, 
both alive and unalive. I shall have more to say about this pearl 
of domestic birds when, later on, I give tips as to neat and easy 
ways to keep fowl, and why this kind is better than that kind. 

Most manufacturers of freezers have trick charts which alleg- 
edly tell you what size freezer to buy. In using them you place 
your one thumbnail on the proper spot at the left, and your 
right thumbnail on a top column, and then you have someone 
hold the chart and you bring your two thumbnails together at a 
point where Track No. 1 crosses Track No. 2, and there is your 
answer . . . so they say. It’s as good a way as any to arrive at a 
starting point, but don’t let it be your ending point. After you 
have counted noses, including husband, children, the cats and 
dogs, Uncle Albert, HIS family and your mother, and have per- 
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formed the thumb ritual, you are still two steps away from the 
right answer. 

If, for instance, the chart tells you a 10-cubic-foot freezer will 
suffice, don’t believe the chart. That means a 25-cubic-foot one 
would be about right. And so in proportion, up and down the 
line. Until you have actually used a food freezer you will never 
know how much you will use it, and how often you will wish you 
had bought a larger one in the first place. I’d turn mine in on a 
100 cubic footer right now! If you open the doors of our freezer 
thoughtlessly, you stand a fair chance of being knocked down by 
an avalanche of food that will plunge out at you like popcorn 
from a popper. 

After years of experience, I now assert that I could get along 
with a smaller refrigerator if I had a larger freezer. You use a 
refrigerator to store things, and almost everything can be better 
stored in a freezer. I would seldom use a refrigerator for left- 
overs, for instance. Even now I package all I can in small tub 
containers or simple cellophane wraps, and pop them into my 
freezer where they keep indefinitely and in pristine condition. 
More of this later on. 

Compare the price you pay for a “simple” refrigerator with 
the price of a freezer, and you will be surprised. A nine-cubic- 
foot refrigerator, which I consider good family size, sells for 
around three hundred dollars. A 25-cubic-foot freezer for a lit- 
tle over twice as much. Workmanship, engineering, materials and 
motor of a good freezer have to be exceptional, for the demands 
upon it are made in terms of the absolute; it must hold things at 
freezing! If it does not, the spoilage is appalling. 

Refrigerators are glamorized to catch the eye; freezers are just 
beginning to be. A certain amount of glamorization is a good 
thing. I can think of several things the manufacturers could add 
that wouldn’t cost much and would make freezers more efficient 
and more attention-getting. 

There is always the question of where to put a freezer. 

For convenience, the kitchen is the place, but the average 
kitchen is pretty warm. You are told to put it in the basement 
which I think is an atrocious idea; you would never get the full- 
est use of one there. I'd rather pay the extra in electric bills and 
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have it within easy reach. Of course the ideal place would be an 
old-fashioned, cool pantry, but (unfortunately, I think) most 
modern apartments and houses are built pantryless with a con- 
stipated little set of cabinets skyed over sink, table and stove to 
take the place of a good, convenient, honest pantry. If you live 
in a house, perhaps, you have a kitchen areaway or covered en. 
trance. 

Our freezer stands outside on a semienclosed porch just off the 
kitchen. There it is sheltered from the sun’s rays and has fullest 
air circulation, and everything is lovely save that the inevitable 
Long Island dampness has put a few spots of rust on some unim- 
portant angles. But it is well within reach and use, and we insure 
privacy for it by locks on the doors. 

It goes without saying that you can put more freezer in less 
space if you do not buy a horizontal one. ‘The box kind meanders 
all over the place if it has any capacity at all. Our upright freezer 
is cleverly designed so that the whole front part may be removed 
by means of bolts. This permits it to be moved through any door- 
way, and maneuvered into almost any spot where the average 
horizontal freezer might not fit. 

So consider many things before you buy. There is no such 
thing, from my own experience, as too large a freezer, provided 
you run your home with imagination and with affection for the 
kitchen end. Of course if you are the type that buys a few boxes 
of a commercially packaged food and lets it go at that, the freez- 
ing space in your original refrigerator will answer nicely. But I 
promise you that there is so much in store for you with a food 
freezer . . . so much more than you have ever thought! 


There should be a magazine devoted to the interests of people 
who own a food freezer. There is not. Frankly, I’d like to start 
one myself, and maybe I will. But in the meantime, I am at the 
service of anybody who wants information and advice of any 
kind on freezing, cooking, and allied subjects. I have access to 
many sources of information which might not be open to the 
general public. 

While there is no magazine, nor even a special department 
in any of the current service magazines, directed primarily or 
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entirely to owners of home freezers, there is a fine trade maga- 
zine called Quick Frozen Foods, directed entirely and only to 
“the Zero trades.” It is the oldest magazine in the field and con- 
tains an enormous amount of topical and current information, 
but information which is of little use or interest to the average 
woman whose concern is more realistically directed to the hows, 
whys, whens and whats of using a food freezer at home. 

E. W. Williams, who founded this magazine in August, 1938, 
is rightly credited with having done an enormous amount of 
spade work and research in the field; he is still the editor and 
publisher. 

A new and rapidly upcoming magazine in the same field is 
Frozen Food Age, edited by A. H. Rosenfeld. This also is in- 
tended for “the trade,” to whom it caters with excellent, thought- 
ful articles, plus special and topical reports on prices, markets, 
trends and ideas of interest to all branches of the freezing, frozen 
food, appliance and allied industries. 

If you have no home freezer, or if you have only a small freez- 
ing compartment in your refrigerator, you can still have many 
benefits, although not as much convenience, by renting one or 
more lockers in a locker plant. These are places that have enor- 
mous rooms filled with various-sized lockers, and most of them 
also offer extensive wrapping services. Some, in addition to wrap- 
ping, will butcher, cut up, smoke meat, and do many little 
services—at a price naturally. When I started to use a locker 
plant, I was fortunate enough to become associated with 
the Country Life Frozen Foods, Inc. They have a remarkable 
building in Westbury, on Long Island, and there anything and 
everything can be done with or for you. They have an extensive 
line of commercially frozen food. One season they bought about 
a hundred Muscovy ducks from us and sold them to their cus- 
tomers, with much success. After that we got our own freezer and 
used up all our ducks ourselves. 

Another well-run locker plant on Long Island is the L and L 
Plant at Mattituck. The interesting thing about this is that Mr. 
Lutz, the manager, started it as a convenience to the customers 
of his very select little food store. He now has quite a large 
locker addition, and he also packages and sells supplies. He still, 
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however, carries out the idea of service. For instance he is the 
only man I know in the business who puts an advertisement in 
local papers saying, “If your own freezer breaks down, bring your 
food here, and we'll store it for you free of charge until you get 
fixed up again.” Imagine that, in this hard-boiled day and age! 

It is well worth while to hire a locker at a plant even if you 
have to drive many miles to use it, as we did. With a freezer 
compartment, it is really important to have a locker if you can- 
not have a home freezer. 

And the Final Word as to Economy with a Freezer: One final 
word of warning. It is possible to save money on your cooking 
and food budget if you own a food freezer but only (and mark 
this, do) if you own a large enough one. 

Smaller freezers, and by smaller I mean freezers ranging from 
around 8 to 15 cubic feet, are splendid. ‘They are by every count 
better than nothing at all. If you can’t have a larger one, for 
either financial or placement reasons, it is infinitely better to 
own a small freezer than to go without. 

But the definite facts have been checked and proven that you 
cannot save much money with so small a freezer. It is still a 
great convenience and will save you an enormous outlay of 
nervous energy and time, but it is neither adequate nor practi- 
cal when it comes to saving dollars on your table. 

To do this you must have a large freezer. The larger the better. 
I want to go on record emphatically as saying that any family, 
no matter how small, should have at least an 18 cubic foot, and 
I consider 20 to 30 a “must” for any family of 3 or 4 people, 
or more. 

In practical application you need this much space if you are 
going to take advantage not only of sales in your local market, 
or of Food-Plan economies and convenience, but also of possible 
home gardens or shopping expeditions in the country. Without 
so large a freezer you cannot cook enough ahead to save money 
on fuel and time. The business woman who has to be out a good 
part of her week or day, finds economy in a large freezer be- 
cause she can plan and cook ahead in her time at home. The 
average housewife has innumerable ways of cashing in on a big- 
ger freezer. 
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It is absolutely true that the more you use a freezer the more 
you are going to use it. Since this book originally came out, I 
have had hundreds of letters from readers who say, in detail and 
effect, “I wish I had read your book before I bought a freezer; 
now I find ours is all too small, and the next major appliance 
we get is going to be a larger freezer.” 

So there you are! There is the practical result of taking an in- 
terest in your freezer and directing your budget and table in 
line with its limitless possibilities and conveniences. 

For the family of six members or so, 30 cubic feet is almost 
too small. Get it, by all means if you can’t get a larger one, but 
consider in turn the multiple units such as are put out by Wilson 
Refrigeration Company, where one motor, usually placed in the 
basement, below the kitchen, or in a closet perhaps, will run 
from a series of two to four freezers used in conjunction with 
each other. This is a clever and practical way of lining up your 
freezer space. Think it over. 

But remember above all, this truism: /t’s better to have a small 
freezer than none at all, and it’s better to have a big freezer 
than a small one. 


2 a 
GLITTERING GENERALITIES .. . 


The most amazing thing about a food freezer is that you can get 
more out of it than you put into it. 

Granted, in advance, that I refer mostly to esoteric values; yet 
not entirely. I consider it a percentage in my favor, for instance, 
if, because I have stored unfrozen pastry in my freezer, it makes 
lighter and flakier pies and tarts when defrosted and baked. 
There are certain foods that are blessed by a touch of frost, and 
this amounts to a dividend. The intelligent and complete use of 
a freezer adds pleasure to your labors as a cook, improves your 
menus, brightens your reputation as a hostess, puts pennies in 
your purse, and makes cooking easier and more interesting. 
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There are generalities to be considered in connection with a 
freezer: 

1. It 1s used to store commercially frozen foods. No matter 
how much packaging and processing you do, there are invariably 
things that you will want in the store packs, especially some sta- 
ples and a few luxury foods put out by the many excellent com- 
panies such as Birdseye, Snow Crop, etc. This is like running 
around the corner to the delicatessen for something quick and 
easy, only in this case you do not have to run anywhere if you 
have made it a practice to pick up one or more packs from the 
store freezer as you shop. Certainly if you have already frozen a 
lot of beans or peas from your garden, you do not want any 
commercially packed ones; on the other hand, you probably will 
not have any lobster running around your yard, so it is wise to 
pick up a handsomely packed carton of lobster and have it on 
hand ready for a quick super-salad, or Thermidor. In another 
chapter I have much to say about the wisdom and saving in buy- 
ing large amounts of frozen fruits and repacking them; to buy 
the small and expensive packs of commercial fruits would be 
silly, except in an emergency or for a very small freezing com- 
partment. Then, you may be interested in those meals cooked 
and frozen on a platter, ready to be eaten after they have been 
properly heated. Another kind of packaged meal is uncooked, but 
all ready to be put through the final phase. I myself am inclined 
to like the latter a little better; it tastes somewhat fresher .. . 
or maybe it is my imagination. 

No matter how much you do for yourself or how many vege- 
tables you have on your two-by-four plot of suburban or farm 
acres, there will be and I speak from experience) many times 
when you will be glad to fall back on the small commercially 
prepared packs of foods. 

Where all too many women have bogged down is in thinking 
that a food freezer is made merely to handle such products. 

In marketing I make it a rule always to pick up one or two 
“specials” from the frozen foods in the store. This is often some- 
thing I ordinarily would not buy, because it is a little expensive. 
But by getting one package at a time and stuffing it into my 
freezer to be forgotten until I have enough for a meal, I find it 
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possible to enjoy the feasts almost painlessly. The instructions 
on most frozen food packages insist that the contents will serve 
four, sometimes they claim even six, people. Nonsense. If the 
instructions are right, better lay in a supply of birdseed and be 
done with it. Three servings is the most I have been able to 
worry from a package, and I am not judging by my appetite 
alone. I have never noticed any guest at our table being satis- 
fied with merely a couple of tablespoonfuls of vegetables, or a 
wee, timid chicken wing or leg. 

Considered, consistent, careful buying of some commercial 
frozen foods is one of the things you must learn if you have a 
home freezer. These supplement and embellish your own work. 
They are also the finger in the dyke when an emergency over- 
whelms you. Further, they are just lovely when you are dog-tired 
and do not want to do another lick of work. Then pull out your 
ready-to-eats, and go to it. 

2. A freezer ts the logical storage place for leftovers. This in- 
teresting and too-little-understood phase is discussed later on. 

3. A freezer is necessary to hold cooked foods and partially 
cooked foods. These comprise main dishes, desserts, vegetables 
and so on. All are taken up in detail in other chapters. 

4. A freezer is the greatest economy unit in your home. How- 
ever, you do not arrive at full economy with only small com- 
mercial packages. You must be able and willing to do most of 
your own processing and packaging. Study the chapter which out- 
lines a plan for clever “bargain’’ buying. Raise as much of your 
own food as possible, even a little will help and a great deal will 
do most good to your pocketbook. See my suggestions for this 
in Chapter 8. If it is completely impossible for you to raise any 
food, plan to drive into the country at least twice a month and 
hunt out reliable farmers from whom you can buy perhaps half 
a veal, a dozen chickens, Muscovy ducks. 

Some chain stores, notably H. C. Bohack and Grand Union in 
my section of the country, now have a service for owners of freez- 
ers. They will sell you a whole animal, or half or a quarter, will 
prepare the various cuts to suit your own taste and package 
them for the freezer. The Bohack stores have made quite a repu- 
tation for themselves with this service and have been doing it 
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longer than Grand Union, I believe. I feel that the over-all price 
is a little lower this way, and consider it should be even less. 

Two of the best locker plants I know also give this service. 
One is the Country Life Frozen Foods Inc. at Westbury, Long 
Island, and the other is the L and L Stores, in Mattituck, Long 
Island. They offer, both of them, an exceptionally good grade of 
meat and poultry. 

There was a time on our farm when we had some competent 
help and then we raised purebred Hampshire pigs, sold some, 
and always had two “feeder” pigs en route to proper poundage 
for killing. Because Hampshires boast a finer grain meat and 
have less fat than any other hog we have tested, we were able to 
raise them to a fine rewarding weight of 250 pounds as against 
the recommended 150 for most breeds. Hampshires are splendidly 
fleshed and have a clean, fresh flavor. When our pigs were butch- 
ered, we always had yards of delectable sausages in the Hun- 
garian, Ukrainian and Russian styles as well as “plain’’ Ameri- 
can herbed sausage meat. We smoked only the hindquarters and 
the bacon, keeping the huge forequarters and tenderloins un- 
smoked. Hampshire hams have a border of only about an inch 
or an inch and a half of fat, instead of the three or even more 
inches you often find on store hams which have not been 
trimmed. Actually pigs are not much work, and were it not for 
the fact that Dmitry was not well then, and that we were starting 
our Pilgrim flock and this needed all his attention, we never 
would have disposed of our beloved Hampshires. Our farmer 
neighbors, after first laughing at us for buying “fancy pigs—estate 
stuff!”” ended by buying our piglets at fancy prices. P.S. No. 1. 
We never fed our Hamps garbage—only clean pig meal and 
nice boiled potatoes. P.S. No. 2. Pigs are not dirty, smelly ani- 
mals. Ours bathed daily in the concrete pools Dmitry made them 
and were clean and fastidious. Finally, pigs are pleasant people, 
responding to kindness and showing affection and intelligence. 

5. Practice stockpiling. This is discussed in more detail in 
Chapter 6. Briefly, here are the musts for your freezer: Soup stock, 
(Chapter 11); sliced or chopped green peppers, celery, onions 
and mushrooms (Chapter 6); fresh fruit from large tins (Chapter 
5); leftovers, such as egg whites, whole eggs, etc. (Chapter 13). 
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Should-haves: Plenty of your favorite vegetables. At least a gal- 
lon of ice-cream packaged in quarts. Several pans of croquettes. 
Emergency supplies of bread and rolls. Cakes. See separate chap- 
ters on these. 

The luxurtes: These are things for which you must go to spe- 
cialty shops, and which, in our family certainly, are purchased 
cautiously. In this category come certain frozen foods which are 
high priced. Since you have a freezer, it is now possible to buy 
these when you are in the money and use them as needed. All 
too often I find myself wanting lobster, or some other delicacy, 
and the immediate finances preclude the purchase. That is, I did 
find myself in this predicament. Now, being the proud owner of 
a freezer, I buy these luxuries when I have a few extra dollars 
and put them aside. 

Again, as illustration, there are certain ingredients used in 
Chinese cooking which are rather expensive to buy. For a long 
time you could not get water chestnuts and bamboo sprouts save 
by going to Chinatown after them. Then the excellent La Choy 
Company began to put them up in small cans. We were delighted 
for we are fond of Chinese dishes, but I soon found that perhaps 
a half can or less would be left over, and this would spoil unless 
used fairly soon. The same old story. However, now I have a 
System. After using what I need at the moment, I press down the 
lids of the cans, and slip them inside a small plastic bag and seal, 
being careful not to allow the cans to be upset. Then I freeze 
them. Once they are frozen, you may bounce them around inside 
the freezer at will, and when you need them, out they come, 
are defrosted, and some or all of the balance used. Complete de- 
frosting is not necessary if you want to use only a part of the 
can. 

In dealing with expensive ingredients, or rare ingredients, this 
phase of freezer use is most important. Nothing need be wasted. 
Now I can afford many items that I never felt justified in buying 
before, since waste and spoilage are eliminated. 

There are things that are not necessarily expensive but are 
difficult to find. Skate, for instance. When I am lucky enough to 
find it, I buy all I can. We like baby octopus cooked in the Ital- 
ian style. We enjoy squid, fried with batter in deep fat. Well 
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. . . you do not come across skate, octopi or squid every day, 
nor even every week or month. Thus, encountering something 
unusual or exotic, I buy as much as I can and freeze it. 

6. Cooked foods. This is almost the most important phase of 
using a home freezer. So important, in fact, that the second half 
of this book is devoted to it. A general statement here suffices: 
Never make one single recipe of anything. Double it at least, or, 
better still, triple or multiply it indefinitely. ‘Then use what 
you need at the moment and package the extra for quick and 
simple meals later on. 

7. Some foods are actually improved in the process of freezing. 
Of these, pastries are most notable. 

Uncooked pastry, first frozen then defrosted, is lighter, more 
flaky and smoother to taste. The touch of frost is the touch of 
magic for it, in all forms. In making pastry, you do not have to 
be so careful about using ice water. Later freezing seems to han- 
dle that part. Light handling, freezing—these are all you need to 
remember if you want the fanciest, lightest, richest pastries you 
have ever eaten. 

Ice cream mellows and ripens when stored frozen. 

The croquettes to which I have devoted a whole chapter are 
improved by the alchemy of freezing. 


I have tried all my freezer-life to keep an inventory and have 
never succeeded. This is the method by which you list everything 
in your freezer in a book and check things off as you use them. 
I started out valiantly—everything according to rule and plan. 
Within three weeks I had crossed myself up hopelessly. Frankly, 
I do not think the present method of keeping track of things is 
practical for anybody who uses a freezer as much as I do. It 
takes more time than the whole system is worth to hunt up the 
inventory book, find the proper page and column, mark off the 
package, and return the things to where they should be. Far better 
is the good old rule of look and see. If you have an upright 
model with properly proportioned shelves, most of your frozen 
foods can be quickly assessed at a glance. In my own experience 
I have made fewer errors of judgment since I stopped keeping 
books. Freezers do not come equipped with pockets, and the in- 
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ventory book always turns up at the point farthest away from 
where it should be. And who ever has a pencil when it is needed? 
If you work on a small scale the idea might work out, but it 
bothered me to death. 

I can, however, envision a method of keeping track of a 
freezer’s contents that would be, at least, an improvement. If the 
manufacturers fastened inside the doors a sheet of plastic on 
which you could write, and provided a recess for a soft pencil, 
it would be the work of a second to reach for said pencil, cross 
off or erase, and everything would be right under your eye. The 
plastic could be washed clean as your markings became too com- 
plicated to follow. 

A new idea that isn’t, if you stop to think, such a new idea to 
any freezer fan, is that of making or buying candy ahead and 
storing it in the freezer. 

Several big candy companies have for years been flirting with 
the idea of putting out “Freezer Candies,” and selling them from 
the freezer chests in chain stores, etc. Nobody can evade the sensi- 
ble conclusion that almost all candies would maintain flavor and 
freshness better when frozen. (Sticky candies like peanut brittle 
are likely to defrost in an unusually sticky state.) 

This works out especially well around the holidays or gift days. 
How well I can remember the bitterness with which I watched my 
own careful and sensible mother stash away over half of the inev- 
itable boxes of candy our family would get at Christmas, with the 
words, ‘Now, darling, you know you cannot eat all this at once. 
Let’s enjoy it later.” The theory was just fine, but the practice 
was not. My bitterness stemmed from knowing that by the time 
we got around to the last two packs, the candy would be aged 
and unglamorous. It never failed. 

How much better, I always thought in those days, to simply by- 
pass all regular meals and gorge and stuff and exist on candy. 
Candy when fresh and fragrant was made to be eaten fresh and 
fragrant, not as it would emerge from the top shelf in Mother’s 
closet, dried, blanched by time and stuffy heat, and unappetizing. 

Modern mothers have such a simple and perfect solution to all 
such problems. Not even a refrigerator can hold candy indefi- 
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nitely in a state of perfection. The freezer is the answer, as it is to 
almost everything in the eating line today. 

If long storage is contemplated, it is best to put the candy in a 
vaporproof container. I merely use the good old plastic bags, 
putting the unopened box inside and taping neatly. Or you 
could use cellophane or aluminum foil. 

For only a few days’ to a few weeks’ storage, it isn’t really nec- 
essary to add any extra wrapping if the original covering is in- 
tact. And—for a week or so—even if it is not. 

Time was never saved more satisfactorily than in the use of a 
freezer in making sandwiches. If you have children and must face 
the daily lunch problem, the freezer will save your nerves if not 
your reason. For instance, make up several dozen sandwiches at 
one time. Wrap each one in parchment paper, then in cello- 
phane, and seal with tape. You may wrap two together if you 
remember to put two—not one, but two—pieces of parchment 
between them. This method has several angles: you can make up 
sandwiches from leftovers whether they “fit” the next day’s lunch 
or not; simply freeze and keep until needed. 

The same warning—DON’T FORGET TO LABEL FULLY. 

In packing the lunch box, it is not necessary to defrost 
the sandwiches before packing. Leave them in the original 
wrapper. The heat of the room during the waiting time before 
lunch will usually do the rest. If, however, the defrosting should 
not be complete, bring the next packages of sandwiches into the 
house the evening before and leave in the refrigerator; then pack 
as usual. 


3 Ss ee 
THE THINGS YOU PUT THINGS IN 


Modern packaging for the freezer is efficient, interesting and 
comprehensive. 
When I first had my freezer, there was little choice of 
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containers and packing. We had mostly end-opening boxes and 
cellophane and stockinet. These now belong, in general, to the 
Pain in the Neck Department. End-opening boxes are hard to 
handle. 

There is one, and one only, good device for filling boxes; it is 
discussed at length in the next chapter. 

Later, we were given boxes that opened on the side and these, 
at least, took such fragile packers as asparagus, broccoli, and the 
like without much trouble. This is the kind that has no inner bag, 
but is covered with a cellophane jacket which is sealed with a hot 
iron after the box is closed. 

Next, tubs and cartons began to appear and were a great 
relief, for they are easy to handle both before and after filling. 
They have still one fault: anything frozen for long-term holding 
tends to dry out a little and lose flavor. The cartons put out by 
the Sealright Company, however, under the trade name of 
Thermorex, are as necessary to anybody owning a food freezer as 
the freezer itself! Although I am devoted to plastic bags because 
they are marvelously quick and easy, and to the newer nonbreak- 
able plastic containers, I would never think of allowing my stock 
of Thermorex to get low. 

In the beginning, the roll of cellophane was used constantly. 
Today, it is still in use, but other things often take its place. For 
instance, instead of taking the time to wrap a fowl in cellophane 
and then in stockinet, I use one of the new plastic bags. No stock- 
inet is necessary; the process is simplified and takes only a mo- 
ment. The old way necessitated the hot iron for sealing, careful 
wrapping with much attention to seals, then the stockinet process. 

The things I find easiest and most efficient to use might not, 
perhaps, suit the work-rhythm of other women. You should try 
everything, and then concentrate on the packaging you find most 
convenient and helpful. I know that every household has its own 
problems and needs. In our home, we like to use larger con- 
tainers and boxes and bags because we like to prepare a meal 
that can be used the next day as well . . . or even the day after. 
I know, however, that many people want to cook only for the 
day—a plan I privately consider wasteful and time-absorb- 
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ing, but which I concede is as much the right of the individual as 
his politics or taste in music. 

Now superior and really wonderful plastic containers have 
come upon the market, and are so handsome, so practical, that I 
am gradually laying in a stock. They will never replace the 
Thermorex containers entirely, or the bags, but they should and 
will replace the boxes with liners. They are more expensive to 
buy although they can be used over and over again. Frankly I 
can conceive of no reason, save original first cost, why anybody 
should buy the old-fashioned end-opening liner boxes any more. I 
suggest that as you use up your stock, you replace them with 
plastic containers. The old boxes were economical of freezer 
space; but the newer plastic boxes are equally space saving al- 
though different in shape. 

Selecting modern and efficient packaging material has been re- 
duced to the easiest and simplest terms by a catalogue put out by 
the A. E. Macadam Company, Inc., of 95 Lexington Avenue, 
Brooklyn 38, New York. 

Although this is a wholesale house, supplying paper and pack- 
aging material to retailers, it is possible, in cases where there are 
no retail stores that carry their line, to obtain their products by 
writing direct to the company. It is also possible to buy in larger 
quantities by writing direct. This is a convenience which has 
been established through the kindness of A. E. Macadam III, who 
has been my own mentor and guide in keeping abreast of new 
and original ideas in packaging. 

Indeed, I have a rather personal interest in this catalogue be- 
cause I had a hand in composing it. Whether you buy directly 
from the company or through one of your local stores, every 
freezer owner should have a copy. This will be sent to you gratis 
by the A. E. Macadam Company, and I strongly urge you to 
write for it. Most up-to-date stores that handle any packaging ma- 
terial at all get it through the Macadam Company, and therefore 
you have only to check the items you need, with descriptions and 
instructions for use in the catalogue, and buy direct from the 
company or through your local retailer. Some of my fans, who 
lived in Australia, Brazil, etc., had no access to adequate packag- 
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ing supplies. Through Mr. Macadam’s kindness we made up ex- 
tensive collections, and by special arrangement they were sent 
safely to the happy owners of freezers in these countries. 

What follows is a breakdown of all the various boxes, bags, 
containers and whatnot that I have myself tested with as frank 
and literal an appraisal as I can give. 


ALUMINUM FOIL 


This is to be had in two weights; you can buy at almost any 
market a lightweight foil, in what is called a household package. 
Suppliers of freezing packaging carry a large roll of heavy stuff 
made of pure aluminum. This is handsome to see and satisfactory 
to handle. 

Use: When it first came out everybody went into spasms of ex- 
citement over it. It was the Ultimate Wrapping to replace all 
wrapping. The fact is that it suffered from overexploitation. Foil 
will do certain things well, but it is limited. It is moistureproof, 
vaporproof, and protects against loss from “breathing” and light 
penetration. It cuts freezing time because it is a splendid conduc- 
tor of cold as well as heat. It can be modeled closely around 
whatever one is freezing. 

Faults: It is very fragile and the slightest sharp, or even merely 
prominent, end of bone or corner of anything will break it. It 
must be handled with care during the wrapping process. Until 
you have become adept at its use, you may find, after achieving a 
handsome wrapping that some unsuspected corner has worked 
through the foil and then it’s all to do over again. I assuredly do 
not, as many salesmen insist, recommend it for wrapping chick- 
ens, any fowl or certain cuts of meat. There are too many pro- 
tuberances on fowl. The ends of the wings with that miserable 
little sharp spike inevitably tear holes in the bags. Always wrap 
and tape wax paper or cellophane pads over all sharp-edged 
bones and spiked ends. 

Moreover, do not swallow entirely the legend that foil can be 
molded tightly about something and that it will then stay put. If, 
after covering that way, you put the package in one place and 
never moved it about, this might be so. I regard myself as no 
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slouch of a wrapper-upper, yet during my Foil Period I had 
things slipping out of their silver overcoats all over the freezer. 
If you use foil, I believe it is best to protect it with stockinet and 
fasten it with tape. If you go to all that trouble, perhaps you will 
feel that you can save yourself the price of foil and use cello- 
phane instead. 

Last words: Just the same, I am never without two rolls of 
foil . . . the lightweight thinner kind you get at the grocery or 
hardware store, which I use for quick tops, and light wrapping 
not planned for long storage, and a fine, handsome roll of the 
heavy aluminum foil which I love to handle and work with but 
which—I warn—can give you a nasty and painful cut if you are 
not wary. You will find that, as you gain experience, the foil be- 
comes the only answer for certain jobs, although it is by no means 
the universal thing it was originally promised to be. I also use the 
heavy foil in cooking. Not as a pan liner—that is really an over- 
rated and messy “aid’’—but when cooking something that needs 
covering, I make a neat top of aluminum foil, and sometimes use 
it to cover the bottom of a utensil. I bake cookies on it; it folds 
back nicely when the cookies stick and they can be easily 
removed. 

In short, I like it in spite of its shortcomings. One more bit of 
debunking. It is rarely possible or practical to “use it over and 
over again” as the ads tell you. It just doesn’t work. In use it be- 
comes wrinkled and when you try to smooth it out—well, just try 
it. Moreover it seems to shrink; I several times saved pieces out 
of which I made covers for roasting pans that had no covers, and 
never again could I make them fit—they wouldn’t. Distributed by 
A. E. Macadam Company, Brooklyn 38, N.Y., it can be bought 
locally, or by mail from London Furniture Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


CELLOPHANE IN ROLLS 


Cellophane in rolls is necessary. One delight of using a freezer 
is the beauty and the pleasant “feel” of almost everything you 
need to work with in packaging. Cellophane is beautiful and no 
two ways about it. (Cats, being sensitive to charm, adore it. Make 
a ball about the size of an orange by crushing a lot up in the 
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hands, not too tightly, and enclose this in a piece of woolen cloth 
or knit a little cover and your cats will be as intoxicated with it 
as if it were catnip. They are fascinated by the feel and 
the crackle.) 

But we were talking about freezers . . . 

Cellophane seals with heat, but there must not be too much or 
too little. I have found that the cellophane overcoats on some 
boxes tend to lose “tone” when held too long (NO—I do not 
keep them anywhere near heat, and you must remember that in 
storing cellophane . . . never near heat!). I have describd else- 
where the process of wrapping fowl with it. Again, beware sharp 
edges of bones or wings or legs. Pad such places. Protect your 
package with stockinet if you intend it to remain in your freezer. 
If you plan to use it soon, an extra winding or so will reinforce it 
enough. 

Faults: Fragility especially when very cold. That cannot 
be helped. 

Last words: Properly used and sealed, cellophane is the un- 
equaled inexpensive covering. 

It is almost impossible to write on save with the special mark- 
ing brush. If you have no brush, or if yours is misbehaving as 
mine generally is, do this—run the hot iron lightly but evenly 
over the surface you want to write on so as to heat it well, then 
use the Listo Marking Pencil. The heat melts the wax of the pen- 
cil and it will then write. Makes a beautiful big luscious black 
line, too! 


CELLOPHANE BAGS 


Keep some on hand, in whatever sizes you have found best for 
your use. In general I prefer plastic bags, but the cellophane ones 
do come in handy at times. 


PLASTIC BAGS 


Plastic bags have rapidly forged to the front as the convenient 
and over-all useful packaging accessory. They come in every pos- 
sible size, shape and form, are relatively inexpensive, and can be 
used and re-used if you are careful. 
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They are put out by various companies under various trade 
names, and a check with the A. E. Macadam catalogue, which 
you should have on hand, will give you the most important and 
reliable of these trade names. 

You can break your wits, your tongue and your temper over 
the various technical names for different types of plastic mate- 
rials. In general, they break down into two groups: those made to 
last practically forever, and the more temporary type. In plastic 
containers it amounts to a great deal. As a general rule it is a 
far-reaching economy to buy plastic containers made of polyeth- 
ylene rather than polystyrene, for the former is the flexible, 
opaque kind that will endure almost any amount of punishment 
and mishandling and come up smiling. About the only thing that 
you can do to it that will destroy it is to toss it into the garbage 
pail and forget it. There isn’t much you can do after that. 

The polystyrene containers are useful and have a place but do 
not stand up any great length of time in use. They crack and 
splinter. I’ve used many kinds and am convinced that their only 
—and great—virtue is that they are transparent and contents can 
be seen without removing the top. This is a feature, however, that 
is important more for refrigerator storage than for freezer stor- 
age. Anything frozen loses identity so quickly, and the inevitable 
moisture inside turns to frost and successfully disguises the con- 
tents. 

Anyway—you should remember to write the contents in fine, 
firm strokes with an oil pencil on the box or package. That’s the 
only way to keep your sanity when you do your own packaging. 


OLD AND NEW METHODS OF CLOSING BAGS 


Rubber Band Method: This is the old accepted closure. Most 
companies enclose a sufficient supply of small rubber bands to 
use with their bags in each package. It’s an inexpensive and ready 
way of doing the job and I have no objection to it, except that 
when it comes to taking the rubber bands off, you are liable to 
break your fingernails unless you take scissors and clip the 
bands. 

There is a method, however, in applying even a rubber band. 
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Twist the top of the bag tightly. Fold it down over itself, making 
a loop, and holding the twist. Then wind your rubber band sev- 
eral times around this loop, at enough distance from the top so 
it will not slip off. Both parts of the loop must be included under 
the rubber band. This simplifies and makes somewhat easier the 
opening of the bag when you want to use the contents. For the 
sake of convenience we refer to this as the double twist. 

Closures: These nifty little devices are listed in the Macadam 
catalogue. They are a patent item and, while a little high 
in price, are very easy to use and convenient. Can be used 
and re-used. They are pliable six-inch strips of plastic, which are 
twisted around the top of the bag, one end tucked through two 
slits in the other end. I found them a little clumsy to handle, 
good when applied and fairly easy to remove. 

Plant-Twist: Whether this is the original name or not, I don’t 
know, but it describes a device which can be bought at any store 
that supplies gardening materials. It is a strip of either paper or 
rafha or some synthetic material, reinforced with a wire. Intended 
primarily to hold plants up against a fence or stick, they are very 
useful in fastening bags for the freezer. 

Pipe Cleaners: Here again is a product made for another pur- 
pose which can, in emergencies, be adapted to closing bags for 
the freezer. Pipe cleaners are too expensive to buy for general 
use, but they are mighty handy to have around for any number of 
purposes, not the least of which is to fasten plastic bags. They 
can be used and re-used, of course, until they become too twisted 
and fragile. 

Complaint Department: Present methods of closing plastic 
bags are completely unsatisfactory from the viewpoint of effi- 
ciency. Heat-sealing is out for the busy person. It takes too long, 
and is often unsatisfactory because of faults in the doing. Rubber 
bands can be uncertain and are always hard to remove, for the 
cold hardens and “sets’’ them. Bulletin: Almost at the last mo- 
ment, I heard of and tested the new Cryovac system and its ex- 
cellent improved method of sealing with special rubber bands. 
See pages 48 and 49. 
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DATA ON PLASTIC BAGS 


Use: Plastic bags can be used for practically anything and 
everything, period and exclamation point. You may even 
use them for liquids if you are a little cautious in the handling. 
The material of the bags is so easily broken that you must eter- 
nally watch for sharp edges, and be a little careful in handling 
after they are in the freezer. Once, I remember, I had packaged 
a whole goat in cuts, and I discovered that practically every bag 
was punctured by the sharp edges of bones. In this case I did not 
remove the meat from the broken bags. Instead, I taped pads of 
wax paper over all points and cutting edges, then slipped each 
damaged bag inside a good one, and resealed. 

Faults: Fragility is the greatest one, and apparently at this day 
and age it cannot be helped. I am sure that someday we shall be 
given a tougher, more resilient product that will resist piercing. 
Plastic bags are re-usable but only if they have no leaks in them, 
and I, who feel a righteous glow of pride when I can reuse any- 
thing, and therefore try hard to preserve them, have had to throw 
away more than I have reused. Yet I dearly love them! 

Again, they need more room. It stands to reason that if you 
stuff something in a bag, it will have the general figure of a foot- 
ball. Bags do not pack with much economy of space in a freezer. 


PACKAGING BY “LOOSE PACK” METHOD 


To overcome this to some extent, use what I call the “loose 
pack method.” This can be best described by the following proc- 
ess. Recently I packaged 50 pounds of onions. My freezer was 
pretty well filled up. Normally I should have put the chopped 
onions in small bags and dropped these inside a larger bag, and 
frozen. (The quickest method.) This time I had to finagle space. 
Boxes may be placed most economically. I had on hand some old 
Vapo-Seal boxes on which the cellophane had pretty well dried. I 
set these up. Then I filled my small bags, but I was careful, after 
expressing as much air as possible, to allow space unfilled in each 
bag before fastening with rubber bands. With the bags loosely 
filled I was able to pack three inside each box. They were forced 
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into a rectangular shape. I then closed the boxes and since the 
cellophane could not be heat-sealed, I fastened all edges carefully 
with good freezer tape. 

When I ran short of the boxes, I put the loosely filled bags in- 
side some two-pound candy boxes I had saved for such a purpose. 
These, in turn, I wrapped in aluminum foil, sealed the edges and 
froze. 





DOUBLE TWIST 
Bags within Bags 


Heaven, for me, is a place where I have hundreds of feet of 
freezer space and need only toss plastic bags on shelves with no 
worry, no regard for overcrowding. 

The final word comes back to the first word—have a big, an 
enormous freezer in the first place. 

The loose-fill system may be used with anything that is com- 
pressible. It will never cause plastic bags to be as economical in 
heft as boxes, but it certainly is the simplest and best short cut to 
packaging. I am sure I don’t know what I would ever do if I did 
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not have plastic bags, for I use them for everything, including 
orange juice at times. The list of foods they can contain is end- 
less. It comprises meat, fowl, vegetables, fish, bread, cake, fruit— 
the whole list. 

A nice line of bags is put out by the Western Products Com- 
pany Inc., of Chicago. Theirs are the polyethylene film type, and 
as tough as any. When properly sealed, they are as nearly 100% 
airproof as is possible in this wicked world. Sizes range from the 
pint size to a whopper 12”x 6” x 22”. They are conveniently 
packaged, and issued under the trade name of Poly-Pax. 





LOOSE-PACK METHOD FOR ONIONS 


The double fastening with rubber band. 
Twist end. Begin circling with rubber band below twist. Fold 
twist over and continue circling with rubber band. 


Dyer Products Company, Canton, Ohio, who put out the ex- 
cellent Freez-Pakit discussed elsewhere, has a good idea in rolled 
bags. ‘They sell Polyethylene Liner Bags, which may be used with- 
out boxes also, in rolls. The difference and point of some superi- 
ority is this: each bag is already sealed at one end. You simply cut 
off a bag at a time as you need it. There is only one end to fuss 
with and seal. 

They carry, also, a line they call Poultry Bags which of course 
can be used for anything, even (in the largest size) for storing 
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blankets! This big bag is the biggest I have yet seen, measuring 
12” x 8” x 30”. 

I believe it wise to begin with some of every size bag. Later, as 
you find out what you need in your own particular routine of 
life and living, you can reorder only such sizes as you use most. 
But I think it is a good idea to have in reserve a few of every size 
obtainable. You never know, when you own a freezer, what un- 
usual demands may be made upon you and your stock of pack- 
aging material. 


WAXED TUB TYPE CONTAINERS 


Of these, I personally like the Thermorex best because they 
come in most convenient sizes (general use will probably find the 
pint, quart and quart-and-a-half sizes most necessary) and be- 
cause they are easy to fill and empty, and reasonably priced. Be- 
sides they are consistently well made and attractive. By having all 
three sizes on hand, you may use them most advantageously since 
pints, quarts or the larger size can be adjusted on shelves or in 
compartments. 

Use: I use mine for soup stock, fruit (from cans) when I do 
not intend to keep it too long, chopped meat, small packs of 
onions when packaged in half cup or cup amounts, shrimps, in 
fact almost anything. 

Faults: They do not nest for storage before use and it is a pity, 
for nesting does help to save shelf space. However, if they did 
nest, then one end would be smaller than the other and you 
couldn’t turn out such nice, even rolls of ice cream from them. 
But again, how often do you need them for ice cream as com- 
pared with their tremendous versatility in all ranges? Another 
fault: They are not quite so secure as some other containers—the 
newer plastic ones for instance, or the new Vapocans. The loss 
occurs, I believe, through the top. I have found that fruit pack- 
aged two years ago has dried out. There will be a howl from The 
Industry asking, ““Why on earth do you keep it that long? You are 
supposed to use up whatever you freeze within a year! It’s the 
Rule.”” My answer is that it is not my rule. Theoretically, freez- 
ing should preserve as long as the mechanics of the process are 
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properly attended to. I have kept—and I maintain it is right to 
expect to keep—practically any and all foods longer than “The 
Rule” says. I maintain that containers should be so made as to 
allow this. When they are not, I propose to say so. I have found 
that when I wrapped the Thermorex containers in aluminum foil 
well sealed at edges, the fruit kept in perfect condition for two 
years. This shows it can be done. But it means extra expense and 
trouble. 

Far better to understand the limitations of Thermorex, use it 
within these, and be satisfied with an excellent product that will 
prove necessary for the things it does best. I am never without all 
three sizes, although I use fewer of the pints, and more of the 
quarts and quart and a halfs. My principal use for them is for 
soup stock, as they can be “peeled’”’ from the frozen cylinder 
quickly and easily. In emergencies I use them for anything. 

Last Words: If you have empty containers that were used for 
something like fruit, and are not broken, keep them around for 
shelf storage of various items, and even as refrigerator containers. 
Re-use the ones that have held nongreasy foods. Warning here— 
if you plan to re-use, never wash the container in hot water. Use 
fairly warm water and a detergent and rinse well. Heat will melt 
the wax or glassine lining. Strictly speaking, Thermorex are 
glassine-lined rather than wax-impregnated, but to the laymen it 
all seems the same and the use and abuse works the same way 
with either. 


VAPOCANS WITH PLASTIC LIDS 


The latest development of the old can of that name. Greatly 
improved. The old kind had a mean little circular opening at top 
with a metal lid that had to be taken on and off by force. This 
new kind is completely open at top with a square plastic lid 
which fits perfectly. I am told it is absolutely secure and is vapor 
resistant. We shall see. My offhand opinion is that it is safe for 
moderately long storage. Comes in pint and pint-and-a-half sizes. 
Quick and easy to fill and empty. 

Faults: A quart size is needed. For my own uses, pints are 
usually too small. I would also prefer a quart size to the pint and 
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a half. Recipes are geared to pints and quarts. You can of course 
use two pint boxes, but why should you? It means extra work in 
filling and storing. When I use mine to hold the Case frozen 
strawberries, I must remember that one container does not hold 
enough for a full pie. I have to go into involved calculations 
(well—they are involved for me . . . I flunked out of two colleges 
on math!) when I arrange my setup for making multiple pies. 
Ordinarily, one box arbitrarily meant one pie. See what I mean? 
Also why on earth get fancy and put out a container like that? 
Why not pints and quarts? Why not indeed! 

Last Words: Good. They are economical of space in storage 
before using, as the bottoms nest perfectly. Although fairly expen- 
sive to buy, they are not so in use for several reasons. First, the 
plastic lids last more or less forever if you are careful not to 
lose them. You may write on them, erase, and write again and 
again. The bottoms may be thrown out, or if you are canny as I 
am (in such matters) carefully handled and re-used for certain 
kinds of storage. 

Warning: Never rely on a used container for anything you 
plan to keep in your freezer very long. I am not prepared to say 
that such a container is not as good as it was, but, after all, it ts 
secondhand in a way, and containers are cheaper than food. 

Better to save the lids, and reorder the bottom parts. You 
original unit box consists of 20 plastic lids and 20 bottoms, 
You reorder bottoms in packs of 20 each and if you later have t 
get replacements in lids, that can be done also. 

I suggest adding a seal of Permacel tape on any Vapocans i 
you have an idea that you want to hold them longer than a year 
The plastic top must be precisely fitted and pushed down al 
around, then the tape applied to fix the seal at the edge. Possibl 
not necessary, but I like the idea and it doesn’t take much time 


VAPO SEAL-WRAPS 


A heavily waxed box, with an attached cellophane outer jacke 
which after the box is packed and closed is heat-sealed. It has 
perforated “window” if you want to use it. Opens at the side an 
therefore is easy to pack. Extremely useful for disjointed chicken 
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for meat cut in steaks or large slices from turkey or goose, and 
splendid for packing fragile vegetables such as asparagus stalks, 
broccoli heads, and so on. 

Faults: In spite of careful storing before use (that is, away 
from extremes of heat or cold and in a dark cupboard), some of 
mine were unusable. The cellophane seemed to lose “tone” and 
refused to behave properly when I tried to heat-seal it. That didn’t 
bother me greatly as I merely used Mystik tape, or in some 
cases where I wanted to be positive I had the best seal possible I 
repackaged in fresh cellophane from my roll, sealing with heat. 
However, I cannot see why the cellophane on those boxes should 
fail when cellophane I have had even longer in rolls keeps fresh 
and supple. At any rate it is something to consider. 

Last Words: Necessary to have around. There are times when 
nothing will take their place. There are times when they are most 
economical to use. Since I loathe end-opening boxes and won't 
have them any more, and since I feel that boxes of some sort are 
necessary to the well-appointed freezer, these are my favorites. 


BAKE-A-PIE PLATES 


Molded paper plates with metal rims. The idea is splendid but 
the product as made is unsatisfactory to me. One may bake in 
these, freeze, package and keep nicely, but— 

Faults: They are too small. The largest size is 8” and, for 
reasons of convenience and simplification, an 8” pie is too small. 
I think the shape of these particular pie plates has something to do 
with it, too. Anyway, when I make and serve a pie, I expect it 
to do for two to three meals—save under unusual conditions such 
as company, a rotten dinner when you have to fill up on pie, or 
such a ravishingly delicious pie that you cannot stay within rea- 
sonable limits. A pie as made on the above pie plate is totally 
mangled after one serving, with maybe a small, soggy-looking bit 
remaining, good for nobody and nobody’s good. When a fine, 
hearty, 10” plate, with depth and a proper slant to the sides is 
made, that I will use. 

Note: Checking with a dealer, I find that Bake-A-Pie is listed 
as coming in a 10” size and deep at that, but try to find it in 
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stock! Since the item struck me as being much needed, I have, for 
over a year, tried in vain to find something larger than 8” in the 
stores. If the manufacturers do make the larger size they should see 
to it that dealers get some and that they do not tell users the 8” 
is the largest made. Selah. 


BALL GLASS FREEZER JARS 


This I regard as a luxury item. Since glass is shatterable, it can 
be troublesome; plastic containers are as easy to use and you 
need not fear breakage. Plastic containers, as made by the Crown 
Cork Company, have the same advantage as jars in use—that is, 
the contents empty out slickly and quickly. The Ball Jars are at- 
tractive and some of you may like them better than I do. 


STOCKINET 


Comes under various trade names, and while some kinds are 
pleasanter to use than others, there isn’t enough difference to war- 
rant discussion. It is just what the name implies—a cotton mesh 
tubing which looks so narrow that you simply will not believe 
that it stretches to 12” in width. There is a trick to using it, 
which is to cut off about four times as much as you think you will 
need. A necessary item for jacketing cellophane-covered foods, 
and now and then an unexpected use turns up. 


PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


For all the money that I have to spend, there is nothing to equal 
the plastic container for convenience, design and variety. 

The company which supplies perhaps the greatest variety of 
size and design is at present Republic, which makes “Freezettes.” 

These are entirely polyethylene, both container and cover. This 
opaque material is rated high on the list of top-quality freezer 
materials. “Freezettes” are square, re-usable and permanent. Be- 
cause of the shape and design they are the easiest of all to fill and 
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empty. They also stack beautifully since the bottoms are tapered 
and one may be fitted inside of another with the covers stacked 
diagonally inside the top one. 

Republic has done exactly the thing that I have been imploring 
since the beginning of my freezer experience—that is, they have 
made these containers in sizes ranging from 12 ounces to a gal- 
lon. If you don’t think you are ever going to use a gallon con- 
tainer, readjust your ideas here and now. I keep two of them on 
hand all the time for emergency use and for quick storage of 
large amounts until such time as I will be ready to repackage in 
smaller containers. 

It is literally no exaggeration to say that polyethylene containers 
are practically indestructible. You can step on them, drop them 
—do everything with them except, as I have remarked, deliber- 
ately throw them away. For continued freezer use I think they 
should be recommended above others. 


POLYSTYRENE CONTAINERS 


Crown Freez-tainers are considered leaders in this line, although 
a number of other excellent names could be included. Freez- 
tainers are clear and colorful. I have never found anybody who 
used them who did not ask me what could be done to keep them 
from breaking, and the answer is that little can be done. Used 
carefully, they'll last quite a time. But the end is as inevitable as 
is the end of all finite things and comes decidedly more quickly 
than with the polyethylene type. 

If anything, I prefer the Freez-tainers to Freezettes for use in 
my refrigerator. This is because they are transparent, and food 
stored in the refrigerator maintains some appearance of its orig- 
inal quality when not frozen. (Once frozen you should rely upon 
your marking for identification.) 

Freez-tainers are also tapered and easily stored, and the wise 
freezer owner will buy pint, 25 and 48 ounce sizes of this item. 

Crown Imperials: This is Crown’s Polyethylene line in pints 
and quarts. I haven’t tried them personally, but in general any 
Polyethylene container is superior. 
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PRACTICAL IDEAS FOR 
USING PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


Transparent polystyrenes are for your refrigerator and for some 
freezer storage. Polyethylene are for both purposes but mainly for 
the freezer. 

Try using the tall, quart-sized Polyethylene Freezettes for as- 
paragus. Packing asparagus to freeze is tricky. The stalks should 
be blanched and, after blanching, are apt to be limp and break- 
able. To get the fragile stalks and tops in whole is a real chore. 
Because plastic containers are somewhat larger on top than at 
the bottom, this can be done more easily by placing the container 
on its side with the open end to you. Arrange the asparagus, care- 





AFTER FREEZING 


Containers can be stored in freezer upright and reversed or 


stacked horizontally on top of each other, thus saving space in 


the freezer. 
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fully trimmed to size, on a piece of wax or parchment paper and 
with the heads to the bottom of the box, slip the whole package 
into the container. Now, do NOT turn on the bottom, but keep 
the container on the side and freeze it on the side. Remove paper. 
In this way the tender heads will not be broken. Once frozen, 
you may stack it in your freezer in any way you want. The heads 
are put to the bottom because the ends of the stalks are likely to 
be thicker than the tops. If you come across a run of asparagus 
where the opposite is true, give the tops the greater amount of 
room by putting them at the top of the container. 

You can get four times the use of space from a freezer or refrig- 
erator by using plastic containers. I had this experience recently. 
I had to shoehorn in two go-pound tins of Case fruit, repacked. 
I did this by first freezing the fruit in the containers very hard, 
then placing them on a lower shelf, lying on the side, with the 
wider tops turned to fit the narrower bottoms as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. I was able to get them all neatly 
packed in that way. One thing to remember in such close packing 
is to leave some space between each row or stack. There must be 
circulation of atr. In other words, you should never pack any 
shelf (even if it were humanly possible) with everything flush 
against everything else on all sides and top and bottom. This 
would defeat your own purpose. 


STORING MAYONNAISE IN PLASTIC CONTAINERS 


You can’t freeze it—remember that. And you can store it for a 
considerable length of time in a refrigerator only if you package 
it in polyethylene or polystyrene plastic containers. 

The other day I embarked on a mayonnaise-making spree. I 
had bought several gallons of olive oil at a very low price, and 
hens were laying merrily. So armed with oil, eggs and lemons, I 
got out the faithful electric mixer and started in. It is so easy to 
make mayonnaise with a mixer that has that wonderful oil-drip- 
ping gadget as an accessory. 

I believe that this single illustration of the difference in making 
and storing mayonnaise today as compared with when I was a 
child is significant. Mother taught me to make mayonnaise when 
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I was about ten years old. She taught me everything as quickly as 
I showed interest in various foods and their preparation, but she 
never forced me; her method was more subtle. I was always 
stirred to interest. Thus when I demanded more and more may- 
onnaise I was told certainly, but to make it myself. 

And this is how we did it then. 

First—a bowl filled with finely cracked ice. A deep soup plate 
nested on the bowl. Then a slow, painful process. The egg yolk— 
a single one because of the effort of beating—was carefully 
stirred to light yellow with a fork, a silver fork, mind you. Then 
oil was added, drop by drop, literally. When I became too im- 
patient and ran too much oil at a time the stuff curdled, sepa- 
rated, and then the whole was to do again. 

With a modern electric mixer, the process is speeded and am- 
plified. It is a tour de force, almost literally. No bowl of ice. No 
soup plate. Instead, I use one of the thick, beautifully designed 
West Bend aluminum bowls. The smaller one that holds a quart 
and a half is just right for smaller amounts, and the three and a 
half quart size perfect for larger. The only concession I make to 
“the old way” is an initial chilling of the aluminum bowl and the 
beaters of my mixer in the refrigerator. My theory is that the 
thickness of the aluminum bowl holds the low temperature long 
enough to insure a perfect start, and once the process is under 
way almost nothing can stop it. 

This last time I ended up with two quarts. In the old days I 
would have packed this laboriously into Mason jars, using spoon 
and spatula to get it in. The stuff would be equally a nuisance to 
get out, working with a long-handled spoon to scrape down the 
sides. 

How much nicer and easier it is today! I used two containers, 
the semirigid, transparent ones, in the quart size. I slid the 
mayonnaise from the metal bowl into the open containers within 
a few seconds. Then the tops were adjusted and into the refrig- 
erator the two containers went. 

I cook considerably with mayonnaise, and use a good deal. 
With plastics, it is a matter of seconds, again, to take one out, 
snap off the top, and scoop out as much mayonnaise as needed. 
(Do not freeze it.) 
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I store gravies and leftover spaghetti sauce in the same type of 
Polystyrenes, in my refrigerator, but if I want to freeze either 
gravy or sauce for longer keeping, which I do from time to 
time (I can produce any kind of gravy from my freezer when 
needed to eke out a dish), then I prefer the flexible Polyethylene 
ones, although I will and have used either kind. 

Faults: None. 

Last Words: Begin now, and lay in your stock of these a few 
at a time if you cannot afford to buy the larger cartons. I sug- 
gest that you stock as many of the Polyethylene kind as possible. 
The first cost is slightly higher (about ten cents apiece more I 
think), but they last forever unless you deliberately lose them 
or cut them up. This is really worth while. 


ALUMINUM UTILITY CONTAINERS 


Aluminum containers are coming into more use as they are 
very practical and satisfactory. They save work, since you can 
pack food in them and then cook in the oven without changing 
dishes. They are made of heavy-grade aluminum—nothing flimsy 
about them. They have firm, tightly fitted covers. They come in 
pint and quart sizes. 

Aluminum containers are particularly good for freezing cake 
batter and baking in the same container, but don’t forget to but- 
ter the pan inside before you put in the batter. If, for instance, 
you want to freeze leftover stew, aluminum containers are natu- 
rals. Put in the food, chill, cover, freeze. Take out, uncover, heat 
in the same container. Wash container, stack for re-use. Nifty. 
Not cheap, but very lasting and sensible. 

I know of three name brands: Jack Frosters made by the 
Wearever Company, and Speed-E-Freeze, made by Bernadine. In 
some localities, you may find Reynolds ‘Traypaks. 


WHERE ELSE TO BUY 


Use the A. E. Macadam catalogue and order by mail. Mention 
this book, to get special service. 
I believe that the Country Life Frozen Foods Inc., at West- 
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bury, Long Island, New York, have a mail service, and also 
the L and L Stores at Mattituck on Long Island. You are fortu- 
nate if you happen to live within shopping distance of these two 
places, for both are well worth visiting personally. Both places 
are equipped with everything needed for a freezer, and with 
freezing lockers which you can hire for any emergency. 

Freez-Pakit and the sealed-end bags in rolls may be had direct 
from the Dyer Products Company, 514 Second Street, $.W., Can- 
ton, Ohio, 

Western Products Company, with its excellent line of poly- 
ethylene bags, may be addressed at 201 North Wells Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, for information where to buy, or perhaps they 
will sell direct. I like their larger sizes especially. 

Pyrex, which has its freezer uses, you can, of course, buy al- 
most anywhere. The West Bend Aluminum products are also 
standard and are to be found in the best stores all over the 
country. 

Republic Freezettes—via the Macadam Company. 
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OTHER AIDS IN PACKAGING 


There are other distinct and valued aids to packaging for a food 
freezer, and to preparing foods both before and after freezing. 

For instance, if you intend to freeze peaches, apples, or soft 
fruits that discolor, or even some vegetables, you will need a bot- 
tle of ascorbic acid. 

This comes under several trade names and is probably equally 
good under all of them. It is a liquid which, when added to the 
prepared products, retards discoloration both before and after 
freezing. Notice that I say “retards.” 

Since I buy all my fruits now from B. J. Case or one of the 
other companies, and since they have prepared this fruit for me, 
I seldom bother to have ascorbic acid on hand. To be sure, it has 
some uses in any kitchen, such as helping to keep the fruits o 
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fruit salad from looking shabby, but, frankly, I find it easier to 
accept a slightly tinted banana or apple than to bother with 
the ascorbic acid. However, it is a recognized aid, and if you in- 
tend to task yourself with fruit instead of buying it prepared, 
you will certainly need it. 


THE NEW REPLACES THE OLD ... ALWAYS 


Actually, heat-sealed cellophane liner bags are passé, and com- 
paratively few are used nowadays. Preference is for plastic con- 
tainers and plastic bags. The paper box lined with a cellophane 
bag is clumsy to handle and time-consuming. I am told they 
are still popular in some parts of the country, and I cannot think 
why, since they have been so thoroughly outmoded by better con- 
tainers. Price may be the reason for their partial popularity here 
and there, of course. Plastics do cost more, first cost that is; in 
the end I feel sure they cost less. A careful woman can coax a 
plastic Polyethylene bag into countless trips to the freezer. Such 
bags are washable and, provided they have no pinholes or tears, 
can be used repeatedly. Plastic containers are repeaters, too. As 
said before, the flexible Polyethylene ones are practically inde- 
structible. I use ‘—Thermorex lined containers every time in pref- 
erence to the bag-and-box nonsense when I need an expensive, 
quickly handled kind. 

Therefore, not so many of us are as interested in sealing de- 
vices for the old type packaging, with cellophane, as we were. 
The cellophane rolls do have their place in your supply drawer. 
Macadam list two kinds in their catalogue. I myself have a 
slight preference for the Sylvania, in rolls. If your local stores 
do not handle Macadam lines, and you have trouble finding Syl- 
vania, write to Sally Dickson Associates, 16 East 41st Street, New 
York 17, New York. They can direct you. 

If you still like to work with boxes and cello bag liners, take 
note of the Dyer Freez-Pakit. 


DYER FREEZ-PAKIT 


This is the only device worth bothering with for holding car- 
tons and inside bags in position for filling. 
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It consists of several parts. There is a pan in which you place a 
rack. The rack holds several cartons upright without further at- 
tention, holds them firmly so they neither topple nor spill. The 
pan catches all drip as well as serving for a steady base. 

There are wire frames which fit inside the liner bags and are 
designed to hold a funnel with which to fill the bag. 


MARKING PEN AND PENCIL 


The times are countless that I have warned against putting 
anything into the freezer without labeling. The times are not 
countless, but enough, that I have broken my own rule, know- 
ing better all the time. I have kidded myself that of course I can- 
not fail to recognize this or that—which is a fallacy with bells on. 
Once a thing is frozen it becomes one with the icy anonymity 
of all else. It is rather alarming to find how inevitably things lose 
color, identity and even shape when frozen. 

‘There are two items you should always have on hand. Some- 
times one works better than the other. First, a Listo, or any of 
the so-called china-marking pencils. This is usually a holder with 
renewable leads of waxy consistency that make a fine fat black 
mark on almost anything. Sometimes on cellophane it fails, and 
the answer then is to run a warm iron lightly over the surface 
and letter quickly. You will find that the warmth melts the 
waxy lead and delivers a strong, bold mark. 

There are also special pens that hold a special marking ink 
and are called by various trade names. They are necessary and 
efcient, but the ones I used invariably got sticky or suddenly 
began to run the ink fast. They have more general quirks and 
difficulties than are reasonable. While I have one around, I sel- 
dom use it without protest. I have always preferred the Listo 
marker, but until I figured out the hot-iron method there just 
were certain things you could do with the pen which could not 
be done with the pencil. Nevertheless there will still be times 
when the pen is the thing, so better have one. It doubles in 
marking packages and making great big notices to hang up and 
attract attention. Sometimes I write notes to myself and hang 
them around as ticklers! 


. 
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MYSTIK TAPE 


The Mystik Adhesive Products Company, Chicago, Illinois, 
puts out the most complete, attractive and well-made line of 
cloth-backed tape I have ever seen. 

It comes in every possible color, and in many widths. It comes 
in large and small rolls. I still use it for “signaling” the contents 
of a package. For instance, if I want to see at a glance about 
how many cartons of peaches, say, I have left, the pink tape on 
the containers lets me count them with a minimum of handling. 

The same company now puts out a special, tough, paper- 
backed tape, for use in a freezer, which is less expensive than 
the cloth type. This comes in three colors, natural, red and blue. 
As a convenient economy item it is important, even though it 
does not give you as many colors with which to key your various 
packages and foods. 

I think that any freezer owner should make up a utility box of 


as many colors of this as she thinks she will need, and have it on 
hand. 


Mystik tape is so far ahead of any other product of the same 
sort, due to its construction and color, that I have found it use- 


_ ful in unexpected ways. For instance, I reinforce all my record 


albums with it as soon as I get them. I mend covers and backs 
of books. I use it for packages that I must be sure will travel 
safely. It is handy in so many instances that one cannot list them 
all. 


SPECIAL SEALING DEVICES 


There are, on the market, a number of heat-sealing devices 
made to seal inner containers, plastics and cellophane. Sealing 
plastics is, as I have said, a headache. Unless you interpose paper 
between the iron and the plastic, it melts off and sticks. I have 
found it paid to buy an inexpensive electric iron and keep it 
for that purpose. It must be kept at the lowest heat which is 
either silk or nylon. In addition, I bought an old-fashioned curl- 
ing iron, which works like a charm and much faster in sealing 
bags, even with a paper shield. You merely clamp the bag end 
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between the base and shield of the iron. Watch your heat, how- 
ever. After prolonged use curling irons sometimes get too hot. 





TWO METHODS OF HEAT-SEALING CELLOPHANE 
INNER BAGS 


Place folded edges of bag on edge of table or board, and seal with 
electric iron set at “nylon” or “silk” heat. 
OR 
Use electric curling tron. Really much easier. If you seal plastic 
remember to interpose paper as directed. 


ELECTRIC MIXERS 


Although Sears Roebuck some time ago notified me they were 
about to bring out a new and improved electric mixer, and asked 
me to test it for them, I have as yet heard nothing further about 
it. (If I do later on, I'll relay the information to you on receipt 
of a stamped self-addressed envelope.) 

So we come down to the two general types in the field. One is 
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represented solely, at this writing, by the Kitchen Aid mixer, 
which is larger, said to be stronger, and can “do more things” 
than the more familiar kind represented, in my mind most 
admirably, by the Sunbeam, General Electric, etc., etc. 

Kitchen Aid has a much larger ensemble and uses just one 
bowl for everything. There is only one beater, too, but this of a 
thoroughly different design and it has what they call “planetary 
action.” To describe it fully would take more space than I can 
allow here so I suggest that you write to the Hobart Manufactur- 
ing Company, Troy, Ohio, attention Mr. Don Mason, and ask for 
literature. If you add that I made the suggestion in this book, I 
think you’ll get action quickly. There are undoubtedly families 
for whom this larger, more expensive mixer would be just the 
thing. 

However, I rejoice, and I do mean rejoice, in the possession 
of the newest Sunbeam Mixmaster. I have most of the attach- 
ments. My opinion, after using it for some time, is that it an- 
swers every ordinary need of every woman. It is stronger than 
the old one I had so many years. The beaters snick out with a 
flip of the handle. It is excellently planned to make best use of 
bowls and beaters. Each is designed for the other, so it is more 
satisfactory to use the bowls that come with the machine than 
any others. (I only wish they would make the same bowls in 
stainless steel, however. I do break the kind they have now every 
so often. Dear Mr. and Mrs. Sunbeam—please take note! Also 
that we could use an even larger size bowl if you gave us one, 
although the Mixmaster comes supplied with The Customary.) 

But my main reason for preferring the Mixmaster type of elec- 
tric beater is that I use the head, detached, and away from the 
stand, to a large extent. The Kitchen Aid must stay all together; 
they offer you a “heat jacket’”’ but that isn’t the same at all. 

But Try This: Since I discovered General Electric’s nimble 
and efficient little hand-held electric beater, with its two strong 
speeds and its wonderfully convenient back-end stand (so you 
can rest it on a table or stove top while using), I have not used 
the Mixmaster head off the stand as much, and when I do now 
it is for jobs that the necessarily smaller General Electric cannot 
be asked to tackle. 
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WEST BEND ALUMINUM BLANCHER 


Here is the one and only blancher that is worth its salt. It is 
so good because it is not only well made, but—for once—com- 
modious enough. Other blanchers are faulty because they do not 
hold enough water and because their dipping baskets are not 
sturdy. The West Bend is eight-quart capacity. Since all blanch- 
ing must be done with considerable water, and foods blanched 
in not too great quantity at a time, West Bend has provided the 
answer. As a matter of fact, I own two blanchers. One is reserved 
for blanching and for use as a good deep utensil in general cook- 
ing. The other is a permanent French fryer. I keep the thing 
half full of lard, covering it with its well-fitting top when not 
in use. The insert basket is used to hold the food to be fried. It 
must be, of course, washed and stored separately. Since we use 
this method of cooking considerably not only for potatoes but 
croquettes, shrimp and so on, it is wonderfully convenient to 
have it always ready for use. Remember, however, never to use 
the basket when cooking croquettes. (See page 218.) 


PRESSURE COOKER 


I do some of my blanching—when I blanch—with a pressure 
cooker. It is quicker and easier and I think more accurate and 
better controlled. Blanching should be held to a minimum and 
the amount rigidly measured. 

There are general rules for pressure blanching. Always use the 
trivet on the bottom. Pour in the water before putting in the 
vegetables. You need about a half-cup of water for blanching. 
Fill the cooker half or two-thirds full. When I blanch shredded 
cabbage, however, I fill the cooker tightly to the very top because 
this loses bulk. Italian zucchini also may be piled, sliced, to the 
top of the cooker. It flattens down amazingly. 

The other day I blanched cauliflower, limas, cabbage and 
Brussels sprouts. 

For the limas, I let the air exhaust as always, then brought the 
pressure up quickly to 10 pounds and immediately hurried the 
cooker under the cold water to reduce all pressure. The results 
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were excellent. They needed so little further cooking—for our 
tastes—that a similar performance when the beans were cooked 
was all that was required. We dislike vegetables overcooked. 

For cauliflower and sprouts, I used 10 pounds pressure and 
again brought it down as quickly as it reached the mark. 

The cabbage, being shredded, would cook too much even with 
10 pounds, so I gave it only five pounds, reduced pressure, and 
packaged. It was just right—and even tasted fresh enough to use 
for cole slaw just as it came from the package. 

I would advise only five pounds pressure for asparagus or any 
delicate vegetable, or a vegetable shredded or very thinly sliced. 

Beans, especially if Frenched, should have only five pounds. 

You must use judgment, and in addition, take the trouble to 
experiment. What suits me admirably may not please you. 


JIF-STIK ADHESIVE 


There are many times, in using a freezer, when you need an 
adhesive that will hold in intense cold. The only one I have ever 
found that does this is Jif-Stik. This is made on a rubber base, I 
am sure, but has qualities and strength that mere rubber stickums 
never have. Once something is pasted up with this stuff, it stays 
stuck! Do not ever use it for something you might want to 
change, for instance, pasting recipes on cards. So often I find I 
want to switch them around and then I am glad I have used a 
good library paste—an exceptionally good one—which I buy 
from the Demco Library Supply Company. Jif-Stik is my 
stand-by for all else, and many a time I have blessed it when I 
had to hold something together that went into the freezer. 

Faults: It has one difficult feature. The brush in the bottle 
usually gets so gummed up that it must be discarded. You will 
see what I mean when you start using it. There is a way to hold 
this at a minimum, and that is never to leave the bottle open a 
second more than is necessary. A skin forms on top of the ad- 
hesive when air is admitted and this is what clings to the brush 
and causes trouble. 

I keep two bottles of Jif-Stik on hand, one in the kitchen and 
one on my desk. It works wonders in stopping runs in stockings, 
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too. Just dab some on your finger, and apply. You will not mind 
doing this, because one of its nicest points is that if you get it on 
anything, it can be rubbed off with your finger. Put too much 
on paper, for instance, and what oozes out at the sides can be 
neatly rubbed away. Taking it off the skin is merely a matter of 
rubbing fingers or hands together. 


THINGS WE NEED AND HAVE NOT 


As good as modern freezers are, and as extensive and helpful 
as are all the aids to packaging and preparation, there are, I be- 
lieve, great needs yet to be filled. 

Functionally, the modern freezer is not yet perfect. As a mat- 
ter of design, I have already expressed my approval of the up- 
right model as against the horizontal model. With one you have 
to bend over and do endless unpacking to find what you want. 
With the other you have everything within reach and sight. 

Nevertheless, the ideal upright freezer should have separate in- 
side doors to each shelf. Better still, instead of shelves there should 
be a series of drawers that would slide out on well-engineered, 
ball-bearing rollers. Thus you could open an upright freezer and 
inspect the contents of one or more drawers without having the 
whole open at once. 

Each drawer should have fastened on the front a plastic slate 
on which the contents could be noted, and added to and erased. 

The loss of air when an upright freezer is opened, is, as I have 
said, not serious, but why have it at all? Once tooled, the drawers 
would not add greatly to the cost. 


AIR EXHAUSTER 


We must have a simple, inexpensive device to draw the air 
out of bags and containers, especially from plastic bags. There 
is such a device, but it is only for large companies; it costs a great 
deal, besides being too cumbersome and impractical for the 
home. Theoretically all air should be drawn from a bag before it 
is sealed. In order that this may be fully understood, let us re- 
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view the whole theory of freezing and present methods of pack- 
aging. 

In even the best-regulated freezer a certain amount of 
“breathing” occurs. The slight amount of temperature difference 
that occurs is enough to cause an in-and-out action . . . that is, 
the food “‘breathes.’”” When something is badly wrapped and left 
any length of time, freezer burn occurs. A moderately well- 
packaged piece of meat or container of vegetables may lose tex- 
ture and flavor in time, depending on how well it ts packaged. 

All wrapping and packaging is directed toward keeping air 
from food as long as possible. 

Plastic bags are veritable little balloons when you use them. 
You are told to exhaust the air, but how? Press it out—just try 
that! Especially if you are handling something large. I have 
pressed, laid on packages, smothered them, and just when I 
flatter myself that there surely couldn’t be much air left now, and 
after I have fastened the end, a spiteful little bubble shows up 
under my very eye! 

Mr. London told me of one way to do it, but that way was so 
troublesome and messy that I have seldom used it. This is the 
immersion method. You make a package by inserting, say, a 
chicken in a plastic bag. You then lower it slowly into a fairly 
large container of water. The water, pressing against the bag, 
does expel the air to some extent but not, I decided, enough 
to warrant so much trouble. Besides, if your bird comes close to 
the end of the bag, water is likely to slip inside. 

No, that isn’t too good! 

Something to draw out the air is the thing, I realized—but 
what? I had at hand my Arthur Beck baster. I squeezed the neck 
of the bag between my left thumb and hand. Then I expelled air 
from the baster by pressing the bulb, and holding it pressed, in- 
serted the end in the small opening between my thumb and 
fingers. I drew out air, expelled it from the baster, slipped 
the end again into the bag, drew out more air and so on. The 
process was inevitably imperfect as, in spite of care, some air 
got back into the bag each time. Nevertheless, when I had fin- 
ished, the bag clung to the chicken inside like a wet nightgown. 
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Late information has brought me some interesting news. 
I spoke about the large-scale aspirator for plastic bags which 
was geared to big processors and large-scale operations. The 
company that makes this—Dewey and Almy Chemical Company, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts—has it seems, a smaller aspirator 
intended for small poultry farms and also available to home- 
freezer owners. It works by water pressure and is simple, inex- 
pensive and practical and I most certainly advise that you obtain 
the $4.00 aspirator from this company. Get, at the same time, 
their special Cryovac plastic bags which are, I find, especially 
adapted to their system. They will send you full directions which 
include instructions for shrinking the bags with hot water after 
filling, and this makes as beautiful, secure, and handsome a pack- 
aging as I ever hope to see in my life. Very much worth while. 


BAG-CLOSING DEVICE 


The same company also makes a bag-closing device which is 
another wanted article. They use a rubber band which is entirely 
different from the long, stringy kind we have; it is applied by 
means of an inexpensive plier gadget. The Dewey and Almy pli- 
ers and bands stand as infinitely superior to other methods. 
Still, a device that can be re-used is needed; something to slip 
over the folded end of the bag, fasten, and forget. Something that 
can be removed with a flip of a finger, and put away for use 
again. 


AN APPLIANCE TO MAKE HOMEMADE 
ICE CREAM INSIDE A FREEZER 


The Crosley Company are the only freezer manufacturers 
thoughtful enough to provide an adequate ice-cream machine 
for use inside a freezer. 

Theirs is a spanking fine piece of equipment. It consists of a 
lower part of metal and plastic, in which the mix for the ice 
cream is put to the amount of over two quarts. A plastic top is 
put on this and the paddles are inside with a good electric motor 
on top. The flat cord for the motor runs out between the top 
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of the freezer and the rubber edge on the freezer opening, and 
it is held by the compressible edge around the top. 





Dewey and Almy Chemical Company make Cryovac equipment for 
packaging with plastic. This simple three-point holder, used with 
their special rubber bands, makes a perfect closure. A new item. 


Used with a horizontal Crosley freezer, this device is perfect. 
It is so good that I have made ice cream with it to the amount 
of gallons at a time. Anybody interested (and anybody should be 
because there is nothing to equal homemade ice cream) can 
follow my instructions and enjoy the real thing as never before. 
There is certainly some excuse for not making homemade ice 
cream when you have to do the churning and turning by hand. 
There 7s no excuse for not making it when you have the excel- 
lent new electric ice-cream makers, motor driven. 

The Crosley Auxiliary Ice Cream Freezer is, however, adapted 
for use only in a horizontal box. I have found only one up- 
right freezer in which it can be used; that is the Wilson 30-cubic- 
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foot size, which has a bottom shelf spaced to accommodate the 
Crosley freezer. It is a great pity, and should be seriously con- 
sidered by freezer manufacturers, that there is not a large type 
electrically operated ice-cream freezer available, which can be 
used in any upright model. The height between shelves is the 
reason that the Crosley ice-cream freezer cannot be so used. I 
have found it does fit in the bottom of my Wilson freezer, but 
again, oddly, although the Wilson freezer has freezing coils on 
every other shelf, it has none in the bottom. I have not as yet 
actually used the freezer in the Wilson upright, because I have 
a Crosley and use it in that. 

Since the Crosley Ice-Cream Freezer, therefore, cannot be 
used in all upright freezers, and since I recommend upright 
freezers still, yet and forever, I would suggest that you buy the 
Home-Aid Electric Freezer, which can be had from Hammacher 
Schlemmer, or Lewis & Conger, in New York, or, without doubt, 
your own general store or hardware store wherever you live. If 
you have any trouble in locating it, write me and I'll send you 
the address of the manufacturer. Please be sure, however, to in- 
clude a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

The Home-Aid Freezer holds not quite two quarts. It is flat 
in design, with a motor at the end, which means that it will fit 
on any shelf in your freezer, or even in the freezing compartment 
of your refrigerator. The only possible objection is that you are 
limited in the amount of ice cream that you can make at one 
time. Because it is easy to use and efficient, it is an excellent 
buy. 

I still look forward to the time when all wide-awake manu- 
facturers of home freezers will provide an adequate, larger type 
of electric ice-cream freezer to be bought separately, perhaps, 
when you buy your original freezer. This should be large enough 
to hold from a half gallon to a gallon of mix. It could be oblong, 
although I have in mind a design which would permit the very 
efficient tub type of mix-container with a motor, and not require 
any more height than is generally provided between shelves. All 
manufacturers of such appliances take note please, and contact 
me. 

Old-fashioned ice cream, so called, gains its texture and flavor 
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because it is thoroughly agitated and whipped during the process 
of freezing. One paddle is not enough to do this successfully. 
A double paddle, or two paddles are necessary, and Crosley has 
one and the Home-Aid has the other. 


STORAGE OF PACKAGING 
MATERIAL AND PLASTIC BAGS 


Something has to be done sometime, about storage. 

Any woman who makes full use of her freezer must of necessity 
have on hand a large and varied assortment of containers and 
bags. 

And the average drawer or shelf is woefully lacking in efficient 
storage facilities. 

Plastic bags are slippery beyond belief. Having some eight sizes 
and types to handle, I never seem to be able to put my hand on 
the one I want without pulling out a dozen other sizes and shapes 
at the same time. Moreover they are so elusive; many times to 
take out a few means to have the whole lot ease slyly out of the 
container and land on the floor. 

This could be avoided if I kept them always neatly separated 
in envelopes, but that makes for so much more work. Open a 
drawer, take out an envelope, open envelope, take out bag, close 
envelope, put back in drawer, close drawer—nonsense. 

My own solution is to have made a cabinet with slightly slant- 
ing shelves made about 4 inches apart. The shelves are graced 
with sliding dividers. The bags then are placed in “families” on 
the tilted shelves, and the tilting keeps the whole group from 
flopping out when one or two are wanted. The dividers hold the 
sizes apart. No more slither and slide. It would be still better to 
have nicely designed tilted drawers, but I began with the sim- 
plest form. 

Servel’s new 22-cubic-foot freezer has a useful drawer at the 
bottom, to hold some packaging. That’s a step in the right di- 
rection. Only trouble is, it isn’t big enough—but it does help! 
As a suggestion I would implore them to make it just a little 
wider so as to take in a roll of cellophane. Storing rolls of cello- 
phane is another headache. To be useful, cellophane must be 
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plenty wide, and just try to find a handy storage place for those 
rolls of wide stuff, or the rolls of wide aluminum foil, or of any- 
thing! I have had to put mine on top of the kitchen cabinet and 
when I strain and reach up to get one or the other, I am re- 
warded by a shower of them coming down upon my head. No— 
we need a cleverly planned storage cabinet and if somebody will 
just get in touch with me with an offer to build them, Ill share 
with them my own deeply thought-out and partly implemented 
design, guaranteed to be the answer to all problems involved. 

The problem of having what one needs readily accessible, 
neatly and compactly put away, is a real one. The ‘Thermorex 
cartons, for instance, pose a storage problem because they do 
not nest. Nevertheless, since I feel I must have them on hand, the 
container that holds them goes into the garage on a shelf. There 
simply is not room inside my kitchen or pantry. On the other 
hand, the Vapocans, and the lovely Freezettes, since they can be 
nested, may be squeezed into odd spaces on my pantry shelves, 
although even that isn’t too simple. Someday I intend to invent 
a storage cabinet which will take everything and can be placed 
in the kitchen under a table or used as a table itself. Present 
cabinets, shelves, and such are completely ungeared to the needs 
of storing materials for packaging. They do not take into con- 
sideration the quantities of things to be stored, the shapes, ma- 
terials, the diversity of size and form. In short, an entirely new 
approach is needed and this can be successful only if it is har- 
nessed to experience, such as I, having suffered for years, can 
supply. 


It is really a job of designing for someone who knows. 


5 a 
MODERN BUYING, WHEN YOU CAN 


If you think you detect a note of bitterness in this chapter, you 
will be right. I am bitter because the greatest saving and con- 
veniences in using a home freezer are not entirely available to 
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us as yet. The people who could do the most good to the in- 
dustry, the public and themselves—firms that could handle both 
wholesale and retail in large quantities—do not, in general, un- 
derstand the advantages of such a plan to a large enough ex- 
tent. 

There are, nevertheless, some firms ready to sell food in large 
amounts for your freezer, and these will be discussed. Moreover, 
I am pretty sure that, with the publication of this book and an 
increased demand on the part of women with food freezers, more 
dealers will experience a change of heart. I know this much: 
months ago I wrote about the frozen fruits in 30-pound tins. 
The article was published in that fine food magazine Gourmet, 
and the reaction was surprising. Countless inquiries came to me 
by phone and letter, asking if other foods could be obtained in 
the same manner with equal saving of purse and time, and this, 
in turn, nudged a couple of other food processors into the arena. 

As of today, however, I know of only one packer of fruit 
whom I can entirely recommend as being alert and considerate 
of the individual buyer, and dependable as to quality. 

B. J. Case Farms of Sodus, New York, is probably the most 
interesting of all such institutions and they are, indeed, an in- 
stitution. The patriarch, B. J. Case himself, was a rugged indi- 
vidualist in the old pattern, who raised most of his own produce 
and saw to it that it was handled properly. Sons and grandsons 
have taken over the management. 

Case Farms send out 30-pound cans of frozen fruit which has 
been mixed with sugar in the correct proportions—usually 25 
pounds of fruit to five pounds of sugar. At first glance the price 
may seem high, but on consideration you will agree with me 
that it is the most economical way to buy. To begin with, you 
have no loss whatsoever from spoiled fruit, imperfect fruit, or 
green fruit. Every morsel that comes to you is full flavored, per- 
fectly ripened, picked at the peak and processed at once. 

No peeling, no slicing, no cutting; no fussing of any kind re- 
mains for you to worry about. 

The 30-pound can gives from 12 to 13 quarts of wonderful 
fruit. 

I order two or more cans at a time, usually one each of my 
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favorite fruits which are peaches, strawberries, apples, and cher- 
ries. 

The cans are shipped by express. In winter they arrive as a 
rule, with the contents still frozen. In summer they come with 
the contents either entirely or partially defrosted. This need not 
bother you at all. 

The fruit they pack is sterile and would keep unfrozen for 
weeks, if, when handling it, you used care and sterilized your 
spoon before you dipped any out. 

When the can arrives you may leave it in your refrigerator 
overnight or even a day or so if you want, but immediate pack- 
aging is preferable. 

Open the can. With a scalded, long-handled wooden spoon 
(if you have it), stir up the fruit well from the bottom. The 
sugar has a tendency to sink, and the fruit rises to the top. 

You should have a long-handled ladle with which to dip out 
the fruit but, if not, wash your hands well and use a measuring 
cup. 

Have your containers opened and set before you on the table. 
Put a pie tin beside the can, and place a container on it; then 
proceed to ladle out the contents. When each container is full, 
top it at once and set aside. 

Stir frequently and try to apportion the juice. Sometimes I 
find some juice left over, and this I make into drinks or desserts. 

Mark each container. If you are using the Mystik tape color- 
signal system, put on the proper tapes. Put the date on each con- 
tainer. 

Place in the quick-freeze part of your freezer. When thor- 
oughly frozen, you may transfer to one of the shelves. 

That is all there is to it! 

B. J. Case handles the best peaches I have ever had. Since us- 
ing them I have lost all interest in buying peaches from the 
stores, because I can never be certain of the quality and flavor 
of store peaches, but I am always certain of both with the Case 
fruit. And—of course! It tastes exactly like fruit you would pick 
from your own tree, pare and serve. The only difference is that 
with this frozen fruit you know every bite will be as good as the 
preceding one. 
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Case strawberries are out of this world! Perfect fruit, perfectly 
sugared and handled. The most expensive item, but when I re- 
member the wasted berries I have been stuck with, and the time 
spent in washing, hulling and preparing, the price for 12 
quarts of all-berry does not seem high at all. Consider the wast- 
age, the chances of getting poor fruit, and your own time. If 
you can use more than a can, the price is less for two, and six 
cans shared with neighbors would bring the price down again. 
Compare the cost with what you have paid at the stores for a 
measly little four-ounce pack of frozen berries and you will 
immediately understand what a bargain the large tins are. 

Apples can also be had from Case. They are much nicer 
than any you buy and prepare yourself! All peeled, beautifully 
sliced, sugared and frozen. Your time counts for so much in 
preparation of fruit and your experience, or rather lack of it, 
is so likely to cause disappointment. Professional fruit handlers 
who freeze fruit know just when to buy, from whom to buy, and 
how to handle when the stuff is at its peak. 

I recall vividly my last Big Experience with apples. Our fam- 
ily likes them in so many ways—in pies, in desserts, and I love 
them as Mother taught me to eat them, sliced paper thin, in a 
dish of whole milk, and lightly sugared. 

A plausible and wily gent came to my door with a wagonload 
of what seemed to be very handsome apples. He was, he ex- 
plained, my “neighbor.” He just happened to have a lot of ap- 
ples left over from a shipment, and this was a gesture of neigh- 
borliness on his part. I could buy them very cheaply! 

I later found out from others that this was an old gag. He was 
my “‘neighbor’’ some sixty miles east, but mention the word “‘bar- 
gain’ to me and my will power goes all limp. 

I spent at least a half hour with Mr. Smoothie while he dallied 
around getting my basket for me. I tried to be selective, but 
he had a way of spinning long yarns at me, and after administer- 
ing these mental soporifics he would suddenly scoop apples 
into my basket like mad. In the end I was slightly worried, but I 
still felt—hoped, rather—that I had a good buy and at a price 
that was “right.” It certainly was. Right for the alleged farmer 
who, I now suspect, was not a farmer but a shrewd middleman. 
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Those apples gave me hours of torment. Some were good— 
the ones that had rolled down from the top of the pile. More 
were merely mediocre and too green, and many were wormy. I 
ended up with a ridiculously small amount of the finished prod- 
uct, after all my labor. 

This was, of course, before I knew about the 30-pound tins. 
At first 30 pounds of apples sounded like an impossible lot to 
me but I bought them, and since then I have never lifted a 
hand against an apple, peach, cherry, strawberry or.any fruit that 
Mr. Case can send me. 

I do know how to choose good peaches, but I never get the 
chance. Market peaches are invariably horrid, hard, adolescent 
wretches with a red blush of shame on one cheek and hearts of 
unripe stone. Peaches are not worth a penny that way. They 
must be so ripe that they give an illusion of slight warmth when 
handled. Yet they must not be mushy. I have picked them from 
a tree in such an incarnate state of bliss, but I cannot remem- 
ber ever buying any so perfect. It remained for me to find them 
as they should be in the tins of frozen fruit. Here at least they 
are right, in every way. 

Other fruits are furnished by Case Farms. They sell frozen 
halved prunes with sugar—a splendid buy—24-pound tins of 
beautiful blueberries with sugar, and cherries in 30-pound tins, 
sugared, and raspberries. 

The same fruit may be bought in 10-pound tins, and is still a 
labor-and-money saver that way but not in the same proportion. 
Case’s prices include shipping charges. When you get the tin, 
if it 1s not in good condition, report it. In all the years I have 
bought from Case this has happened only twice. I used to buy 
cherries from them before I had a freezer, when I had to hang 
over a stove and can them. What a joy not to do that any more! 

Before I stop talking about Case, I should mention their ex- 
cellent 10-pound wooden pails of homemade mincemeat. This 
is considerably concentrated, and perhaps you would like to do 
as I do—add leftover fruit juice from the big tins to it as you 
go along. When I get mine, I thin it with fruit juice, then put 
in quart containers and freeze. When I use it I give it a good 
stiff shot of whisky, brandy, rum, or all three. 
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If you repackages more than one kind of fruit, it will be to 
your advantage to use a different type of container for each or 
to be careful about your Mystik-tape signal system. Or both! 
Since the new type containers may be used over and over again, 
it does happen that today you may put peaches in one sort of 
carton, and, when that is empty use it for something else. This is 
a successful way of crossing yourself up and creating confu- 
sion, if you have relied entirely upon the type of container to 
identify contents. I know. My own laziness in not affixing colored 
tape as a quick signal gave me a lesson just the other day. I 
brought in a container of frozen peaches to defrost for the next 
day’s serving at breakfast, and simply stuck it in the refrigerator 
without opening it. The next morning arriving on schedule, I 
confidently opened the container (it was a Vapocan) and dis- 
covered that instead of peaches I had 25 ounces of chicken 
gravy! Then I remembered. I had seized the handiest thing when 
I wanted to save that gravy, and the handiest thing had been a 
newly emptied carton that had contained peaches. However, in 
my hurry at the moment, I had neglected to place around its 
middle the usual white tape on which I write the new contents. 

Speaking of peaches again—the most delicious breakfast in 
the world (or lunch for that matter) is Yogurt with defrosted 
peaches, strawberries or raspberries in it. It is the complete gour- 
met’s delight. Nor is it fattening. Yogurt is made from whole 
milk, to be sure, and there is some sugar in the fruit, but none 
of these will add up to the calories in the average breakfast with 
toast, butter and so on. A pint of Yogurt with the richly colored 
peach halves, or the exciting red of strawberries and juice, then 
black coffee, and perhaps two or three slices of bacon, cooked 
slowly so they will be very dry indeed, and thoroughly drained 
on paper ... there is a combination that will hold you until 
dinner. If you are impossibly hungry in between, take more 
Yogurt and fruit. I have always known Yogurt was good for me, 
but I confess I never really went for it until I discovered the 
enchanted blend with the frozen fruits. Don’t use preserves—too 
sweet. 

Yogurt can be frozen and will thaw out as perfectly as when 
it went into the freezer. This is an advantage, for if it is conven- 
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ient for you to make up a quantity at a time, you may be sure 
of holding it indefinitely. It will, to be sure, remain a long 
time in the refrigerator, fresh and as fragrant as an orchard in 
fruit, but, after all, everything depends upon your idea of what 
constitutes ‘“‘a long time.” 

Although the process is slow, it is nevertheless becoming more 
possible all the time to find dealers who will sell in modest 
wholesale quantities to the individual owner of a home freezer. 

I have found at least one place where you can buy excellent 
frozen fish in institutional packs, in quantities of from 10 to 
100 pounds; probably more if anyone wanted more. 

The advantages in such buying are enormous. 

In the first place, the price per pound goes down in propor- 
tion to the amount bought. Take fillets of fish, for instance. I 
have bought a beautiful 50 pounds of assorted filleted fish which 
I shared with a neighbor, each of us taking 25 pounds. The 
average price per pound was 20¢. 

The local markets carried the same fillets. Some of them as 
far as I could see were identical with the ones I had bought by 
mail and received by express. They were even frozen, although 
the markets tried, if not to conceal, at least to evade that fact. 
And the prices in the stores ranged from 40¢ a pound to 70¢ for 
the fancier kinds. 

The second advantage is that by buying in quantity you can 
repackage the fish in amounts that better suit the needs of your 
family. When we want a fish dinner, I merely have to select the 
kind of fish I want and one package gives us the exact amount. 

The third advantage is that you may have a selection of fine 
fish ready for use without pawning the piano. 

South African rock lobster tails are now available frozen. Do 
not, whatever you do, judge these by the tepid contents of cans 
that contain the same product. The same product indeed, but 
what a world of difference in the flavor of a professionally frozen 
South African rock lobster tail and the canned variety. Undoubt- 
edly better canned than nothing, but now that a big company 
is importing the finest of this African variety into this country, 
selling at a price more than reasonable when you consider that 
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almost every bit is edible (unlike lobster), why not have the 
real thing in its finest form? And the finest form is certainly 
the frozen form. 

It is possible to buy these delicious tails in 20-pound boxes 
from the wholesalers, if you will take a little trouble to go after 
them. At this writing there is no provision made for their de- 
livery, but I am disposed to think that if you wrote to Mr. Harry 
Steinberg, of American Sea Food Distributors, Inc., at 29 Ful- 
ton Fish Market, New York 7, he might—just might—find it 
possible to send several packs (20-pound cartons) with dry ice. 
If not, I suggest you make an appointment, then drive there and 
pick the boxes up. There will be some saving in price that way, 
and you will be boastful for some time to come when you serve 
the tender, rich rock lobster tails. 

Although I am a lobster fanatic, I am ready to affirm that, prop- 
erly cooked, these South African rock lobster tails equal, and at 
times I think they surpass, our best Maine lobsters. 

The Wisconsin Fishing Company, Box 184, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, are the people from whom I have bought frozen 
fish. Dealing with them has some disadvantages. I am sure they 
are reliable, and they stock a surprising variety of excellent fish, 
but they could do a better job of packaging and sending. Per- 
sonally I would be glad to pay a little more and have the fish 
more securely packed. Now it comes in what are called Institu- 
tional Packs, which simply means that instead of being put into 
small packages of a pound or less, it is put into boxes usually 
weighing 10 pounds each, frozen, and these in turn repacked in 
a wooden box with dry ice, and sent to the consumer. 

The fish, when it arrives, is usually still frozen. If it is slightly 
defrosted but retains some frost, it is safe to use. If it is entirely 
defrosted, I would not take a chance. Then it should be re- 
ported to the express who will fill out the proper papers: which 
will enable you to have the full shipment replaced by the Wis- 
consin Fishing Company. You lose time that way, but nothing 
else. 

It is my own feeling that the effects of any lag in delivery 
zould be overcome, and any deterioration in condition elimi- 
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nated, if the company would use insulated outer containers 
with dry ice inside. These should be paid for by the consumer 
and credited to him at any time. 

I cannot be enthusiastic enough about the fish you can get this 
way, and the prices. At last you may have good fish and plenty 
of it. I hesitate to quote prices here, because conditions are 
changing so every day that I may be far wrong by the time this 
appears but I will say that at one time I bought 30 pounds of 
smelts at 11¢ a pound when they were selling at 60¢ a pound 
in the store near me—and in this store they were also frozen! 

Again I bought beautiful fillets of Northern Pike, a very rich, 
delicious fish, for 25¢ a pound in 50-pound lots, and seldom 
have I enjoyed a purchase more. I had no idea what Northern 
Pike were, and the circular of the company from whom I bought 
it gave me no information. Nor did the company, when I wrote 
and asked. However, fillets ... easy to use... inexpensive 

. what had I to lose? Especially since a neighbor offered to 
take 25 of the 50 pounds. 

When the fish came, it was beautifully wrapped in separate 
parchment wrappers of approximately one pound of fillets to a 
wrapper, and 10 pounds of these were in each box. It was, there- 
fore, no trick at all to repackage. I put three of the smaller 
packages together, leaving the individual wrappings on naturally, 
and these I slipped inside plastic tubing of the narrower width, 
sealing one end with heat and “‘bagging” the other with a rub- 
ber band. 

Invariably the question arises, “But is the fish you get that way 
—frozen—as good as fresh fish from the store?” 

The answer is no. 

But “fresh” fish in the average market is a relative term. For 
my money, the only fresh fish I have any faith in is the kind I 
get when I go down to our local dock at Port Jefferson, and 
buy flounders, for instance, alive and flopping, from the drag- 
ger captains who bring in their boats full of fish in barrels ready 
for market. Many of these benefactors of humanity and credits 
to their profession are nice enough to have “left over’ a number 
of pounds unbarreled. These you can buy most inexpensively, 
and since the fish are thoroughly and often painfully alive (some- 
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how, killing even a fish troubles me) then I know I am eating 
fresh fish. 

Once in a while the captains, knowing my penchant for “queer 
fish,” save some of the weirdies they pick up from their nets. Ac- 
tually these are not weirdies at all, but simply fish that the public 
is not yet aware of. For my money they often excel anything I 
can get either at the stores or from the frozen-fish com- 
pany. Skate, for instance, is horrible to look upon. But make 
friends with a captain and have him divorce its repulsive head 
and tail from its wings—be sure to buy a large one—bring it 
home, boil, skin, and you have a magnificent dish. If you want 
something even more magnificent, grit your teeth and skin the 
side that has the heavy skin on before cooking—a terrible job 
but it can be done. Then broil the wings with butter, parsley and 
finely chopped garlic. Skate is so good that you have eaten it 
numberless times under the name of scallops. Unscrupulous 
dealers often punch out the wings of skates and sell the punched- 
out pieces as scallops. Few know the difference. 

Back to the question of frozen versus fresh fish. 

As I have said, I trust no general market when it comes to 
their word on whether fish is fresh or not. Once, I remember, I 
saw a lot of fine-looking Spanish mackerel in one of the fairly 
well-known stores. I said naively, “Is that fresh fish?” “How can 
you ask!” the butcher-turned-fish-seller-for-the-moment asked me 
with tears in his eyes. Since Spanish mackerel is the most delicious 
of all, and since I like mackerel anyway, I bought a large “‘mess’’ 
and took it proudly home. Opened up, an unmistakable odor 
wafted out from the wrappings. Odor, did I say? It was a reek! 
The mackerel, which had looked so bright and glistening under 
the powdered ice and the coy lights of the fish department now 
was revealed for what it was—thawed frozen fish, and fish that 
had been thawed too long! Looking at it I wondered how I 
could have been fooled, but I always am. Again my capacity for 
believing what people tell me had crossed me up. 

As between that kind of “fresh fish” and the kind that comes by 
express from the fish companies and which is at least two middle- 
men removed from the time-lapse of store fish, give me the latter 
any time! At least I can’t smell them! If I can, back they go. 
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However, there is always a slight odor to fish—don’t expect them 
to smell like violets. But you quickly learn to detect the differ- 
ence between the aroma of a reasonably fresh fish, a completely 
fresh one right out of the water, and the pathetic, wasted, 
sunken-eyed old-before-their-time kind seen all too generally in 
the average market. 

I know for a fact that much of the fish that is sold over the 
counter is bought in frozen blocks, unfrozen, and offered as 
“fresh fish,” which in a manner of speaking it is—if it 
sells quickly enough. If it stays around, it is anything but. How- 
ever, don’t expect real fresh fish in most markets. You can get 
that kind only from the boats, or from very expensive fish 
markets that charge you top prices. Even there I have been badly 
fooled. Once I bought about six pounds of “chicken of the sea,” 
a wonderful fish, and paid a pretty penny for them. (Some years 
ago I bought all I could use from draggermen on the South Shore 
of Long Island at five cents a pound under their original name 
of blowfish.) I was assured they were “right out of the water.” 
P.S. We fed them to the cats. 

Me, I no longer believe a fish is downright fresh unless it comes 
to me alive. 

Other fish I bought in institutional packs were boneless blue- 
fins in 20-pound cartons at 22¢ per pound, or 21¢ in 40- 
pound quantity. This fish, when it arrived, was labeled ‘“cis- 
coes,” and if ciscoes and bluefins are the same, that’s that. 

Northern Pike is a very rich fish; when it is cool a jelly forms 
around it. Bluefins are delicate and taste a little like whitefish. 

The smelts were not good “holders,” I discovered. When we 
bought a 50-pound lot, they arrived partly defrosted. All that 
were much defrosted, we cooked for dinner that night and we 
never had more delicious smelts. The rest I packaged in 2- 
pound packs that same day. A few days later we had some more 
and these also were good. Then about two months elapsed _be- 
tween our eating of smelts, and the third time we had them the 
flavor had undeniably deteriorated, and the fourth time we re- 
gretfully decided that as cat food at 11¢ a pound they were a 
good buy, so the cats finished them up for us. After all, if one 
will keep 10 cats, all pets, all fat and frolicsome, one must feed 
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them well! Since all of ours are hard-working ratters, they need 
their victuals. 

From the same company come smoked sable chunks, 10 
pounds in the box. Large, meaty cross sections of a remarkably 
fine-flavored and rich fish, splendidly smoked. Nothing much 
nicer could ever be had. 

Smoked chubs also come in 10-pound boxes. Nice but a nui- 
sance to eat. (From which experiment I discovered I liked 
“chunked” fish better, and in this line were salmon chunks, 
carp and whitefish.) 

Shrimps are one thing I have found it better to buy fresh 
and freeze myself. Here for once, the local market is on top. I 
have bought medium shrimps from them (65¢ for “‘all we have 
left’’) that were excellent—much larger than the already frozen 
ones and therefore more quickly and easily processed for freezing 
and eating. 

To freeze shrimps in a hurry, simply shove the raw shrimps 
into a container (stay away from plastic bags because those 
wretched needles on their tails puncture bags and render them 
ineffectual), and quick-freeze them. I did 10 pounds this way. 
It was a fortunate buy from my market; they were faced with 
carrying over what they had left until the next week and since 
I personally recognized several of the shrimps as having lain in 
the case for several days (iced, however), I had a good argument. 
I used a large-sized Thermorex container (gallon size), and 
put in a quart of the shrimp, then a folded layer of cellophane, 
another quart, another layer of paper, and so to the top. There- 
fore when I wanted some shrimp I was not faced with the need 
to defrost the entire lot. I was able to “unfasten” only as much 
as I needed. 

Later, when I had more time, I took the uncooked frozen 
shrimp, and let them defrost until I could separate them with- 
out breaking them. These I put into the pressure cooker and 
cooked them five minutes at 15 pounds, using two cups of well- 
salted water. The next step was to cool them under running cold 
water, then clean and shell—as time-taking and worrisome a job 
as I ever knew. 

If you have time when you buy the shrimp, it is easier to peel 
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them raw, and of course peeled shrimp take less room. It is 
more difficult to devein raw ones, but the vein is actually 
removed for aesthetic rather than sanitary reasons—so you could 
skip that step. Or devein them when you have defrosted and 
cooked them. 

Shrimp, however, are for people who adore shrimp and will 
happily accept any trouble to have them. 

Herring, pike, perch, bullheads, trout, salmon, halibut, sable, 
suckers, catfish, carp, whitefish, flounders and eels can all be 
had from this same company and the packing is generally in 
10-pound institutional packs. It does not pay to order less than 
25 or 30 pounds at a time, for the shipping costs are too high 
for the smaller amounts. I hope that by the time this book ap- 
pears in print, I shall have information on other fishing com- 
panies who will sell this way, and if you will write I shall pass 
this on. 


WHALE MEAT 


The whale is a mammal. Therefore, the meat of the whale in 
texture and appearance is entirely unfishlike. Moreover it is 
good! I will not say that it equals porterhouse, or beef roast, or 
veal, but for a different, nourishing, surprisingly delicious dinner 
once or twice a week, it should be welcome. What makes it es- 
pecially sensational is that the price is very modest and the nu- 
tritive value very high. It is 22% protein. The company which 
imports the best cuts of whale meat from Iceland is Helgason 
and Melsted, Inc., 165 Broadway, New York 6, New York. 

Whale meat has not the high moisture content of fish, therefore 
it is more filling. There is a slight fish flavor to it, which is rather 
baffling in view of one’s sensations in eating. 

It is my considered opinion that whale meat will in time be 
sold in most markets, and have a recognized place in home 
menus. But you must approach it in the proper state of mind. 

It must be considered as a new food. Do not try to compare it 
with anything. Take it on its merits. Although the meat has all 
the qualities of “real” meat, and is tender, easy to eat and all 
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lean, it most certainly has a slight fish flavor. We have found that 
after the first mouthful or so this is entirely overlooked or for- 
gotten; or accepted might be the better word. Also, the fish flavor 
can be practically eliminated in preparation. 

The first time I ate whale, I remembered the old gag about 
the man who ate the first oyster. 

Whale meat is cut only from certain portions of the whale. 
All whale meat is nutritious and good flavor, but the cuts over 
the back give pieces of excellent appearance. It comes in slabs 
about 2 inches thick, and much of it is packaged conveniently 
in 2-pound cartons. Although Helgason and Melsted do not 
solicit retail trade, they will, I believe, sell the meat in cartons 
weighing 50 pounds each, containing the 2-pound packages. If 
I quoted a price on this now, it would be only tentative, so it 
would be best to query the company. 

Better grades of whale meat do not need soaking or any pre- 
treatment. This same company imports an especially fine grade 
which can be cooked without any fuss whatsoever. Other grades 
may need treatment with baking soda as follows: Soak the meat 
after defrosting, in a solution of | tablespoon of baking soda to 
a quart of water for an hour. Then soak at least an hour in 
water with about a half-cut of vinegar. This takes away most of 
the fish tang. 

As a matter of fact, Europeans don’t seem to care whether the 
fish tang is there or not, and it is true that you can get accus- 
tomed to it. Did you ever notice that much game has that same 
indescribable flavor? Only you don’t think of it as fish then, be- 
cause game doesn’t go into the water. 

We like it made into stews, kedgeree, braised, pot roasted, and 
best of all made into Boeuf Stroganoff—only it is Whale Meat 
Stroganoff of course. 

Whale meat takes all seasoning excellently. It has an affinity for 
onions and garlic. It’s good, hearty, inexpensive food. 

A tip. Your animals will be simply insane over it. Because it is 
so rich a meat, it can be ground and mixed with any good dog or 
cat meal and a little will go a long way. However, whale-meat 
trim will probably be put on the market for animal food in the 
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near future. This will be the same high quality meat sold for 
human consumption, but will be the ragged part trimmed from 
the best cuts. 

As to meats, your butcher can help you buy large cans of frozen 
liver, sweetbreads, hearts, kidneys, tongues, brains and chicken 
livers. 


HOW TO HANDLE FROZEN REMOVES IN CANS 


“Removes,” in case you have to find out, as I did, are the sort 
of things you eat that are removed from the animal and sold 
under their own power, so to speak. Liver is a “remove.’’ So are 
sweetbreads, hearts, kidneys, brains. The packing industry sup- 
plies these packed in large cans; I recall buying them in 30-pound 
cans. 

But the first time I ever bought such a thing I had a dreadful 
time because nobody had told me how to manage. I left the can 
just as it was, and put it into the freezer. The contents that time 
were sheeps’ tongues—very nice indeed—but when I wanted 
some I found the things frozen solid to each other and to the can. 
What followed had better not even be thought of! 

Now I know what to do. 

When you get such a can of frozen removes, the thing to do is 
to place the can in your refrigerator or some other cool—not 
warm—place, where it will defrost to some extent. You want the 
defrosting carried to the point where you can remove the con- 
tents of the can entirely and affect easy separation, but not the 
point of complete thawing. An article is considered partly de- 
frosted as long as you are able to detect a reasonable amount of 
ice crystals in it. 

I slide the entire cylinder of contents out into a big kettle, and 
work from the outside, taking off separate pieces or parts as they 
come loose. ‘These I repackage as quickly as possible in whatever 
form or manner seems most adapted to the size and shape. If I am 
in a hurry, the good old plastic bags come into play. In using 
them, however, I have learned to give each tongue, liver, or pair 
of kidneys or whatever unit I am dealing with, a wrapping in 
cellophane and perhaps tape it on. It is not necessary (although 
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it never hurts either), to make these individual wrappings air- 
tight. The purpose is to have each thing wrapped so that, when I 
want some for dinner, I do not have to waste time in defrosting 
in order to get as much or little as I need. I need only to reach 
into a bag and take out what I want, close the bag and put it back 
into the freezer. Nothing is left to do but defrost and cook. 

It is a great convenience to have your favorite removes avail- 
able. We, for instance, are fond of liver. I almost always have 
bags of pig, lamb or beef liver packaged for instant convenience. 
Sometimes I make the grade on a can of sweetbreads, but they are 
expensive even in quantity. Brains . . . personally I think they 
are nearly as delectable as sweetbreads when properly cooked, 
but Dmitry cannot overcome a slight shudder when I serve them. 
He eats them, bless his heart, but without noticeable enthusiasm, 
and maintains they do not taste “almost like sweetbreads.” Well, 
the fact is, they do and they don’t. Lacking sweetbreads, I can 
console myself happily with a dish of Brains Vinaigrette, or brains 
broiled with garlic butter, but, of course, if I had a choice, I 
would prefer to have sweetbreads. 

I have formed the habit, when I have a few dollars left over to 
clink against each other, of buying cans of removes, or 50 pounds 
of fish, or a few cans of fruit. Being improvident, I never have 
money when I need it, so the method of slamming temporarily 
available funds into a food that will save me paying out more 
dollars when it is actually needed, has been, on the whole, a good 
idea. 

This keeps our freezer pretty well filled, which is why I now 
call myself names when I think I should have originally bought 
the kind of sectional freezer that comes in 30-cubic-foot sections 
powered by an outboard motor. This kind is wonderfully adapt- 
able as it is all freezer space from top to bottom with the motor 
as a separate unit, placed either to the side in a sort of cage, or 
dropped into the basement with a line up to the freezer. 

With this type of freezer, I could, for instance, have started out 
with the 30-cubic-foot unit, and added other units as I found my 
need developing. Then I would not be frustrated when, as has 
happened so very often, I have found myself with a crammed 
freezer at the moment when my excellent and considerate friend, 
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Captain Ellery Thompson, the dragger captain from New Lon- 
don, Connecticut (and author of the delightful book on a little- 
known bit of Americana, Draggerman’s Haul), has just sent me a 
large and friendly offering of some of his catch. Captain Thomp- 
son knows my fondness for “queer fish,” and once, I remember, 
he sent me pounds of a beautiful, thick, white-meat fish which 
was all meat and only a center backbone. This was, I found later, 
the tail of the angel fish, or angler fish as it is more properly 
called. When the fish arrived, the freezer was jammed to the burst- 
ing point, and I had to extract some packages and take them for 
temporary storage to a friend who has a large freezer room. 

It is the eternal truism that the more you use a food freezer, 
the more you find to do with it. At this moment I am experiment- 
ing with ways to freeze potatoes, because we have the excess of a 
large crop here, some of which go into food for our animals, but I 
want to know why I cannot, perhaps, discover a new way 
to freeze them. I know that French fries can be frozen and suc- 
cessfully thawed and served. But although French fries are my 
favorite kind, after all what can one do with a French fry save to 
serve it that way? 


MASHED, OR WHIPPED POTATOES 


It’s very frustrating, if you have moved from the West to the 
Fast, to find that what you fondly referred to as mashed pota- 
toes (meaning potatoes boiled and smashed with a potato masher 
or spoon until they are soft and creamy in consistency) are 
not called “mashed potato,” but “whipped potato.” I don’t sup- 
pose it matters actually, but I still insist upon asking for mashed, 
not whipped. 

Anyway, now. we have found that the whipped potatoes (or 
mashed) can be frozen. The trick in doing so is to eliminate as 
much moisture as possible from them before freezing, and of 
course, having them ice cold before putting them in your freezer. 

Boil the potatoes and put them through a ricer. Be sure they 
are well dried before you put them through, and they must, 
of course, be hot. Now, with a wire spoon or a Foley Fork, beat 
into them softened butter. Do not, by any means, add any liquid, 
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such as cream or milk. This can be added when you use the 
mashed potatoes. 

Pack in pint or quart containers and freeze. To use, put into 
the top of a double boiler in which you have previously heated 
very hot, some milk or thin cream. When the potato has thawed, 
beat the cream or milk into it, add more butter and seasoning, 
and there are your mashed potatoes! 


GENERAL HINTS ON BUYING VEGETABLES 


I have two vegetable men alerted to my needs. Let us con- 
sider “George,” of Bohack’s, for instance. I came upon him one 
day busily throwing out a bushel basket of lima beans, his face 
set in a disapproving grimace. 

“Why?” I asked. 

He gestured. The beans were, indisputably, no credit to any 
proper vegetable market. Some were dried and shriveled, some 
were slimy. But among them were a great many that were per- 
fectly edible. 

“Tt would take me more time than I have to sort them out,” 
George said gloomily, “so it’s a loss.” 

That was too much for me. I said—repressing with difficulty 
the Scottish burr which I felt would be an artistic touch—‘“Why 
not sell them all to me at a good, big discount?” 

It ended with my obtaining almost a bushel of limas for fifty- 
odd cents. Certainly I had work to do on them; they had to be 
sorted, cleaned, and the good ones podded. I was so pressed for 
time when I finished that I did not even blanch them. I simply 
threw them into Thermorex containers and froze. P.S. They 
tasted just fine! 

Another time I went haywire on bananas. Bananas are gen- 
erally considered unfreezable, as they get mushy, discolored and 
flat. But I just couldn’t endure to see a whole counterful of them 
fading in the heat of a certain summer day. I made a dicker, 
bought them, and came home with the back seat of the old 
Caddy exhaling billowing clouds of overripe banana aroma. 
Dmitry gave one horrified sniff and look. “Too, too many!” he 
protested. “One banana, not enough. Several, very good. But you 
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have thousands! And they are almost not quite good; tomorrow 
they will be terrible! We shall have to bury them!” 

I said, ““That’s right!” and got out the electric mixer. Into the 
largest bowl I then squeezed the juice of four lemons to start 
with. I set the beaters going at slow whipping speed, and pro- 
ceeded to cut and drop into the bowl all the banana that was any 
good. When I finished I had a huge bowl of banana purée. I had 
added more lemon juice as I worked, according to taste and any 
tendency to discolor. 

I packaged this in pint containers, and froze. Later in the 
summer we had plenty of banana ice cream from it, banana 
gelatin desserts and whips, banana topping for gingerbread, ba- 
nana cake frosting, and any number of things, not to mention 
banana milk shakes. 

I seem to remember that I paid something around 50¢ for the 
whole lot of them . . . pounds and pounds! 

George and the others now understand what it means to have 
a freezer and they advise me when some fruit or vegetable is 
just “‘on the line’”—at a point where it is really at its best to use, 
but could not be held over even another day. Many markets are 
glad to give me buys on such things, which otherwise would be 
thrown out the next day. 

Last summer the corn that came in was so seared and burned 
by the drought that no one wanted it. Poor George worried and 
sorted it over continually, putting the best ears aside to sell. I 
bought the not-so-good ones. I scraped the kernels and made 
several cartons of excellent cream-style corn. Of course it took 
time, but it was worth it—both to George and to me. 

I am also in communication with firms that sell commercially 
packed frozen foods of many kinds. There will be, I expect, fur- 
ther information which I can pass on as to where and how to buy 
vegetables, fruits, meats, fish and even complete meals in quan- 
tity and at savings. 

The fact is that owners of home freezers must take a stand 
and demand that they be allowed to buy in quantity at lower 
prices everywhere. There are enough of us now to make such a 
move feasible, a sort of General Strike against smallness and one- 
at-a-time ideology. The time is coming. In a series of editorials 
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and cartoons in the interesting magazine issued for “the trade,” 
there have been many warnings that large-scale buying must be 
encouraged and promoted if the freezer industry is to continue 
to gain as rapidly as it has in the past. In other words, owners of 
freezers have caught up to the limit of their present information 
and freezer capacity; now they must be taught and shown how to 
get the greatest, the most far-reaching use of freezers. 

If individual owners are ready and willing to co-operate by 
accepting less flashy, less tricky boxes, and to do additional pack- 
aging for themselves, there will be a reward for them in terms 
of lower prices and over-all economy, as well as convenience. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ROCK LOBSTER TAILS 


These wonderful rock lobster tails come in frozen from South 
Africa and that is not to be forgotten, because there are other 
rock lobster tails on the market that cannot compare with 
these, which are handled from catch to sale by an efficient, cen- 
tral organization called the South African Rock Lobster Organ- 
ization of New York. What this means in terms of the ultimate 
consumer is responsible, careful freezing, packing and handling. 
Although the retail price may seem high, it is not, for what you 
buy is about nine tenths edible. 

The tails weigh from approximately six ounces to as much as 
a pound. 

This is important because the method of cooking is based on 
weight. Most people overcook them. Buy them frozen, in as 
large amounts as you can, repackage and freeze. When you cook 
them, bring out as many as you want, defrost in the refrigerator 
overnight or in a warm room several hours. 

Have the water at a fast boil. Put in salt. Drop in the tails and 
count time from when the water boils. 

Boil one minute more than the weight of the tails. That is, if 
you are boiling, say, six tails that weigh 8 ounces per tail, boil 
9 minutes. And so on. Try to use tails that all weigh the same. 

If the tails are frozen when you start to boil them, allow 2 
minutes more on the total boiling time. 
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To broil: If the tail weighs 6 ounces, broil 5 minutes on the 
shell side, and 6 minutes on the flesh side. If the tails weigh 9 
ounces, allow 9 minutes on flesh side. Serve with melted butter 
to which has been added a sliver or so of garlic. Omit the garlic if 
you want to. 


LOBSTER CHOP SUEY 


The South African rock lobster tails are perfect for chop suey 
and chow mein. See page 100 for basic recipe. Boil and remove 
the flesh from the small amount of shell keeping it in one piece. 
Scrape any that remains from the shell with the point of a tea- 
spoon. Slice down through the meat, making rough disks about a 
quarter inch thick. Use this as you would any meat in the chop 
suey mixture of vegetables. The only difference is that you do not 
fry or brown the lobster meat. Merely add it to the rest, toss, 
heat, and serve. 


FRITTERS AFRIKAAN 


Boil several South African lobster tails. 

Remove meat and cut in chunks about as large as your 
thumbnail. 

Make a fritter batter. (Use the same recipe as for the Viennese 
Coating for Croquettes (See page 219) but do not thin it out 
at all; for this purpose it should be just a little heavier.) 

Have ready a kettle of hot lard for French frying. 

Drop about a kitchenspoonful of the lobster chunks into the 
batter. Lift out with a slotted spoon and allow some of the batter 
to drain off. Then drop into the hot fat. Allow to brown, take out 
and drain. 

Serve with a thin white sauce to which has been added, 


1% teaspoon curry powder scant 
Parsley, chopped (or dried flakes) 
Lemon juice to taste 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
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SOUTH AFRICAN ROCK LOBSTER TAILS, DE JONGHE 


This recipe was originally Shrimps de Jonghe, and you can 
make it with shrimps if you desire, using the jumbos. But the 
smallest size rock lobster tails used whole, or larger ones cut 
lengthwise, are not only as good, they are even a little bit better. 

Boil the tails as in the basic recipe for lobster tails. 

If large, split down the center lengthways after removing 
meat from shell whole. The largest sizes may be sliced length- 
ways in three slices. 

Use the largest size Pyrex flat baking dish. (Or any smaller 
flat dish if you are cooking only a little. The food is served at 
the table in the same dish, so Pyrex or something nice is pref- 
erable. If you have a West Bend Griddle, and are cooking quite 
a few of the tails, you may arrange them on the griddle for cook- 
ing and serve from it.) 

Mince very finely the tops of a whole bunch of chives. Chives 
are generally sold in a clump or bunch, with roots and some 
earth, to be planted and kept growing in your kitchen. (And very 
nice to have, too.) For this dish you will need as much chopped 
chives as you can get. If you have no chives, and it is summer, 
hunt up some wild garlic and use the tops. If you have no 
chives and no place to find wild garlic, buy very young onions and 
mince the green tops with your Foley Chopper until they are 
almost like powder. 

Rub softened butter all over the inside of the cooking dish. 

Lay the pieces of tails, or the tails, in the dish, spacing them 
rather closely together. If you are using shrimps, they are tra- 
ditionally “stood up” on their two points, leaning against the edge 
of dish, and packed in quite tightly. 

Melt (very carefully so as not to brown) from a quarter of a 
pound to a half pound of butter, depending upon the amount of 
rock lobster tails or shrimp you are using. 

Lightly brown some commercial bread crumbs in some of the 
butter. Use enough crumbs to “carry” the butter but not so much 
as to cover the delicate flavor: I cannot give exact quantity save to 
say that for 14 pound of melted butter, I should use at least 4 
tablespoons of crumbs. Add these to rest of melted butter. 
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Chop up ten or more cloves of garlic. This must be minced 
so fine as to be almost a powder. Grinding will not do, and crush- 
ing will not do. The use of garlic in this dish is traditional and 
a “must” ... it is never made without it, and the garlic is always 
minced and sprinkled on top last so that the tiny pieces brown 
and get crisp. While I have said 10 cloves, it is better to use 
even more. As made in the old de Jonghe’s Hotel, the garlic 
was plentiful but being minced and well cooked it was beauti- 
fully blended. 

Now. If you are a stickler for the “old de Jonghe” appearance, 
add some green coloring matter to the melted butter. It is pretty, 
and always startles guests agreeably and you can be very mys- 
terious and hint at weird and secret ingredients. 

Arrange lobster tails or shrimps in dish. Sprinkle over them a 
half cup (or cup) of fine commercial dry bread crumbs. Mix 
the chopped chives in the butter, stir, and pour over the shell- 
fish meat, distributing carefully. 

Salt and pepper. 

Sprinkle the minced garlic over the top. 

About ten minutes before serving, place under the broiler until 
it bubbles and the top sears lightly. It must not brown, but the 
very small bits of garlic on top should crisp a bit. If in doubt 
whether you can manage this, put the dish in a hot oven and 
simply bake, but do not overcook. 

Serve from the dish they are cooked in, garnished. 

This is traditionally served with Potatoes Anna and after the 
meal you roll away from the table and contemplate your butter 
bill—unless, like us, you have milk goats and make your own 
butter, and then you just roll away and contemplate your added 
poundage. 


SOUTH AFRICAN LOBSTER TAILS, THERMIDOR 


Into boiling salted water (about two quarts) drop 4 frozen 
South African lobster tails. Choose those weighing about 8 ounce 
each. 

When the water starts to reboil (after adding frozen tails), 
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cover and lower the fire. They must boil gently for 1] minutes. 

Take off and drain. Cool in cold running water. With scissors, 
cut open the tails on the inside, removing the membrane that 
covers the meat. Remove meat, chill thoroughly, and dice. Wash 
the shells. 

84, cup minced mushrooms (from freezer—let them partly de- 
frost and place in bowl, then chop well with Foley chopper). 

4 tablespoons butter. Sauté mushrooms in the butter, being 
careful not to burn the butter. Let them cook until they are 
tender, which may be 2 minutes or more. Test them. 

When tender, add 


4 tablespoons flour VY teaspoon dry mustard 

1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon paprika 

Pinch of chili powder—as much as you can get on point of 
paring knife 


1 cup hot milk 

1 cup light cream or evaporated milk will do 

Cook slowly, stirring gently, until this has thickened. Watch 
out for burning. Add to this the diced meat, and stir again. 
Add ¥% cup sherry. Blend. Refill shells with this mixture. 
Brush melted butter over tops. 


The rest should be done on a seasoned plank, or (I find this 
even more attractive) on the West Bend Aluminum griddle. 

Oil the griddle lightly. Place the filled shells on it, pointing 
out from the center. With a pastry tube or folded paper tube, 
make potato roses beginning up between the tails and coming 
down and around the edge. Brush these with beaten egg. 

Place the griddle in a hot oven and let the tops of the shells 
and the potato roses brown, but watch so they do not overbrown. 
Then serve right on the griddle. Garnish. 


BROILED SKATE 


Do not make any mistake, skate is one of the most delicious 
fish in the world. 
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If you have someone around with patience and muscle, the 
ideal way to prepare the wings is to skin them raw. This is really 
a hard task, however, so perhaps you would rather boil them and 
then skin—much easier. 

Into a large pot put 3 quarts of water 


1 bay leaf 
2 tablespoons parsley flakes 
1 tablespoon salt 


Let come to a rapid boil. Wash the skate wings, and trim off the 
thin edges. Skate has no bone. Inside the wings is a cartilage 
which has much the same quality as the bones in shark fins. It 
consists of a sort of sheet of fine cartilage bones and is removed, 
when eating, all in a piece. 

Allow the skate to boil 30 minutes. Three quarts of water will 
take about 3 pounds of skate. If you have 2 wings from a good- 
sized one you may need more water. 

After boiling, remove skin with the aid of a sharp knife. Take 
it off both sides. 

Have broiler ready. Oil it. Place skate wings on it, season with 
butter, lemon juice, chopped garlic or onion, and broil as you 
would a steak, turning once. I make a separate sauce of melted 
butter, lemon juice, whole black peppercorns crushed (not 
ground), a little garlic chopped very finely and a dash of Ta- 
basco sauce. When the skate is nearing the end of its broiling on 
the second side I “paint” this lavishly all over the surface and 
return to broil some more. 


BAKED SKATE 


Prepare as in basic recipe. Oil bottom of a large open baking 
or roasting pan. Place over it two sheets of parchment paper 
and oil well again. 

Lay the skate on this. Dot with butter, seasoning, and paper- 
thin slices of lemon. Bake until done through (test with fork to 
see if flaky), and brown on top. Use rather a hot oven, 400°. 
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SKATE AU BEURRE NOIR 


Prepare as before. Put a quarter pound of butter in a frying 
pan. Allow to brown but not burn. Add juice of a lemon, | table- 
spoon capers, dash of Tabasco sauce and salt and pepper. We 
prefer to crush up the whole peppercorns, or grind them, for 
everything we can. Let this cook a minute. 

Cut the skate wings into proper-sized serving portions, and 
serve with some of this butter poured over the top. 

Skate may be boiled, cut into pieces, served with any sauce 
you prefer. 

We try to keep a few boiled skate wings in the freezer all of 
the time. When we have “help,” we have the wings skinned be- 
fore cooking and freeze. (Use Cry-o-rap plastic bags, vacuum 
air out, shrink, and seal.) 


SABLEFISH 


The only place I have found where this exquisite, delicious 
fish can be had is from the Wisconsin Fishing Company which I 
have spoken of earlier in this chapter. They have it three ways: 
Smoked in chunks, and no gourmet should be foolish enough to 
pass this up. They also have the whole fish cleaned and prepared 
for use, and 25-pound boxes of sliced sable. 

Sablefish is sometimes called black cod, but it is entirely dif- 
ferent in quality and flavor. Cod is dry, while sablefish is ex- 
tremely rich and tender. 

I regret to see that some government bulletins advise thawing 
fish in water. Don’t. Let it thaw gradually. 

I like the sliced steaks, but the whole sablefish are excellent, 
too. ‘They cost less in 50-pound packages. Get someone to “go in 
with you” and buy it. The 25-pound box of sliced sable will be 
none too much to repackage and keep in your freezer. You will 
use it in many ways. 

It can be broiled, being careful not to overcook. (Note: All 
fish should be watched when cooking. Most people overcook it 
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sadly. Take it from the fire immediately when done.) It can be 
fried, steamed, or baked; the whole fish can be stuffed with a 
fine, dry stuffing that has onion and a little sage in it. In short, 
there is nothing in the way of fine cooking that cannot be done 
with sablefish. After it is cooked it is very tender, so handle 
carefully or it will break apart. 

It is so rich that it jellies when cold. Makes wonderful salads 
and aspics. 


CISCOES (BLUEFINS) POCKETBOOK STYLE 


The Wisconsin Fishing Company listed these fine little fish as 
bluefins, but the box came marked “‘ciscoes,” so perhaps both 
names apply. 

They were small, delicate fish, boned and cleaned. The first 
time we ate them they dried out too much in frying. Therefore, 
the second time, we cooked them as follows: 

Oil bottom of baking pan. Cover with sheets of parchment 
paper or wax paper, and oil again. 

Open Ciscoes. Place piece of butter, or margarine, or even 
some bacon grease, inside. Close. Dip in milk, then in seasoned 
flour. Lay on paper in baking dish. 

Place in the oven and cook just long enough so that when 
tried with a fork the fish flakes. Serve at once with Tartar Sauce. 

Cooked this way the fish are moist and tender. 

They could probably be pan-fried in the same way, but I can 
see little reason for bothering with a top-of-the-stove fry when 
they are so good oven-fried. 

It is not necessary to defrost the fish entirely before placing 
them in pan. Let them thaw until you can handle them, and 
then go ahead. 


NORTHERN PIKE FILLETS, POACHED 


These excellent fillets come from the Wisconsin Fishing Com- 
pany in 25-pound boxes. Wrapped loosely in cellophane, about 
a pound to a package, they are very easy to repackage. As the 
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fillets are quite thin, we prefer them poached. It is a very rich 
fish and jellies when cold, so makes a nice salad. 

Take out as many fillets as you will need and allow them to 
defrost so they can be separated. (Do not underestimate your 
appetite for these.) 

Oil bottom of roasting pan. Cover with parchment or wax 
paper and oil again. 

Lay fillets on it rather close together. 

Drop over some very finely sliced garlic. (Optional.) 

Or mince some onion and scatter over. 

Pour milk on fish. The fish must not “swim,” the milk must 
come slightly up on the fillets but not cover. Top all over with 
paper-thin slices of lemon. 

Salt and pepper. Sprinkle with dried parsley flakes. 

Place in slow oven, about 300°, and bake. Watch so as to add 
milk if necessary. The milk should cook down to a rather thick 
sauce. 

If you want more sauce, add milk and allow to blend. 


WHALE MEAT 
General Rules 


The whale is not fish. It is a mammal. The flesh in no way 
resembles fish, either when cooked or uncooked. There is a slight 
taste of fish to it because the whale, after all, does not eat beef- 
steak or alfalfa hay. It eats fish. 

If it has any point of resemblance to any other meat, it prob- 
ably most resembles venison. The meat is dark, has a typical 
meat fiber and appearance. It is boneless, fatless, and has no 
gristle. 

The analysis of whale meat from the U.S. Department of the 
Interior is as follows: 


PUTER Cet 0 Ori lah sna hend thd S. ayaltesctoee) «que 3 Ter | 
aR EATERY thee ale oe ale hal gn Play ON yt acs ad i ake vein 22.9 
USS TGA SR an enna oe ge ae OE er ae rr 3.9 
OO CET ol SEN Rp tes 
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That is a “good” analysis, and indicates a high-protein, rich 
meat. 

The best way to approach it is on its own merits. Some people 
like it immediately; some must eat it a few times before they 
become accustomed to its “different” taste. We like it and eat it 
as much as possible. It can be cooked in as many different ways 
as any meat. 

There is a general rule for handling it before cooking. 

It is in slabs, some large, some cut into 2-pound bricks, It is 
about 2 inches thick. 

First, having allowed it to defrost, cut it up as you intend to 
use it. The smaller the pieces you cut it in, and the longer you 
marinate it, the more completely will you eliminate the slight 
fish flavor. However, there are times when you rather want the 
fish tang, so use your judgment. When we eat it ground, or as a 
stew, or in Stroganoff, we cut it into quite small pieces, about 
2” x 2”, and proceed as follows: . 

1. Wash in a solution of a quart of water and one large table- 
spoon of baking soda. Allow to stand in this about one hour. 

2. Rinse off. 

3. Make a marinade of vinegar and water, 34 water to 14 vine- 
gar. Slice some raw onions up in this. 

Let the meat soak in the marinade no less than an hour and 
longer if possible. 

(Note: If lemons are plentiful and inexpensive, lemon juice is 
even better to use than vinegar. In that case slice up the skins 
and drop in with the meat.) 

If you like the fish tang then merely rinse in soda water as 
indicated, wash off, and use. In kedgeree, for instance, the taste 
of fish is even desirable. 

We served some once to a friend who arrived entirely un- 
expectedly. That night we had it 4 la Stroganoff. He tasted it, 
looked puzzled, tasted again, and said brightly, “Ah! Venison! 
Are you poaching deer around here?” 

Special note on cooking whale meat. Obtain several pieces of 
beef suet from your butcher, grind up, package in plastic bags, 
and freeze. 
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Use this when you cook whale meat. It adds immeasurably to 
the flavor. 


WHALE MEAT STROGANOFF 


Follow these directions and you will make a Stroganoff dish 
that nobody in the world will believe is made with anything but 
the tenderest cut of fine beef. 

1. Allow the whale to thaw entirely. 

2. Cut in strips about 2 inches wide. 

3. Using a pound of meat, allow it to soak in 14 cup of vinegar 
with enough water added to cover the meat. Let it soak 2 hours. 

4. Wash well. 

5. Cut in narrow strips as described in recipe for Boeuf Stro- 
ganoff. (Page 238.) 

6. Fry these pieces in some sort of shortening. (We use some 
lard and some ground suet.) A great deal of water will cook out. 
When the meat is delicately browned, remove it from the pan. 

Then proceed according to the regular recipe for Stroganoff. 
Serve as usual. 


WHALE MEAT A LA ESSIPOFF 


‘First, allow the meat to thaw completely inside the plastic 
bags. Then prepare a marinade as follows: 


1 cup vinegar 
2 cups salad oil or olive oil 
Salt and pepper 


Cut the meat into strips about 2 inches wide, or into 2-inch 
squares which are more easily handled. Soak in very salty water 
one hour. Wash until no blood comes from it. 

Take a deep oblong dish, a Pyrex bread pan does nicely. Lay 
some strips of meat on the bottom. Cover with sliced onions and 
sprinkle with black peppercorns. A second layer of whale. More 
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onions. More peppercorns. Continue to end, with onions and 
peppercorns on top. 

Pour the marinade over this and let it stand for 24 hours or 
longer. 

If the marinade does not cover the meat, shift the bottom 
pieces to the top and the top ones to the bottom at least twice. 

To cook: Use the chicken fryer. Melt a little lard in the bot- 
tom, just enough to keep the ground suet from burning when 
you begin to melt it. Use several tablespoons of ground suet, and 
be ready to add more if it dries out too much. 

In this, brown the pieces of whale on all sides. Add a little 
water and cover very tightly with the iron cover. Put over LO 
heat on electric stove, or turn gas down to simmer. Let cook. 

While this is cooking, fish out the onions from the marinade 
and, if you have used olive oil, bottle the marinade and put aside 
to use again. 

In another iron skillet, put three tablespoons of butter or mar- 
garine. Fry, slowly and gently, the onions from the marinade. 

In 3 cups of hot water dissolve 4 bouillon cubes or 4 pack- 
ages of G. Washington dark bouillon powder. 

Pour this over the onions and stir. Allow to cook to blend. Sea- 
son. Thicken with a little flour or cornstarch. 

Pour over the meat, cover and let cook to blend. Serve with 
potatoes, macaroni, or rice. 

If you do not care much for the sharp tang of the marinade, 
wash the meat thoroughly after marinating, and fry fresh onions 
instead of using the ones from the marinade. 


WHALE STEAKS 


Whale meat is extremely tender and cooks up as tender, but 
for some reason I cannot fathom when I tried to broil it as thick 
as it comes, as a steak, it became tough. However, there is an- 
other method of cooking as steaks which, while it does not give 
big thick juicy ones a la sirloin, does produce excellent steaks of 
the minute or sandwich type. 

Cut the whale slabs across the grain of the meat in pieces 
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about a half inch thick. (After first going through the usual proc- 
ess of washing and soaking.) 

Sprinkle these slices with lemon juice. 

Pound with a mallet or back of cleaver to tenderize. 

Salt, pepper. 

Broil under broiler, or fry on top of stove in suet. If you 
broil, sprinkle a little ground suet on top of each steak after 
turning. 

For other methods of cooking whale, follow any recipes for pot 
roast, stews, etc. Or follow the kedgeree recipe at the end of this 
chapter. 

Mushrooms blend wonderfully with whale meat. It accepts any 
flavoring from curry to mere salt and pepper. I made a good chili 
from it. 

The use of ground suet and the marinating are two secrets of 
successfully cooking whale meat. 


AS CAT AND DOG FOOD 


Ground up and mixed with kibbled food or cooked oatmeal, 
whale meat is the finest and most healthful animal food in the 
world—much better than horse meat. The horse, being a working 
animal, secretes in its muscles an element known as non-protein 
nitrogen, and this in any quantity is not good for animals. Many 
veterinarians refuse to use horse meat at all, and advise against 
its use for any domestic animals. Whale meat is perfect. The 
animals adore it. Use it in proportion of one part ground whale 
to three parts filler. Moisten a little. There simply is no finer 
food for dogs or cats. Owners of big mink farms, and fox farms, 
are trying to get it instead of horse meat, for they also have dis- 
covered that it makes wonderful pelts. Horses are getting scarcer, 
and there is danger that meat from diseased horses will be sold 
by some butchers who either are not scrupulously careful about 
their supply or who are fooled themselves. I know of only one 
man whom I would trust to sell me horse meat, and that because 
he does his own butchering. He also happens to be a dog lover 
himself. He is Charley Kapp of Setauket, Long Island, and since 
all horses, poor beasts, must come to an end someday, I could 
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wish them no more kind or easy death than Charley Kapp gives 
them. 


FIVE UNUSUAL NEW RECIPES 


KEDGEREE 


This stems from India via the British. It’s a good user-up of 
odds and ends of fish and rice, and it’s good enough to cook 
deliberately from the beginning without benefit of any leftover. 

The dish is so flexible, that a working recipe may be given in 
general terms, such as: 

Boil from 6 to 12 eggs hard. Chop them. Chop some onions. 
Boil a big dish of rice. Mix chopped onions, eggs, rice, and as 
much flaked cooked fish as you want, seasoning with salt, pepper, 
and curry to taste. Put in a baking dish, moisten with either 
fish broth or cream, add pieces of butter on top, and heat through 
thoroughly, long enough to cook the onions. 

But for those who want measurements, consider this . . 


2 cups cooked rice 4 chopped hard-boiled eggs 

2 cups flaked leftover fish 3 tablespoons chopped parsley 
1 cup cream or fish broth Salt, pepper, curry to taste 

1 cup chopped onions YY tsp. Ac’cent 


Mix well together. Personally I prefer to cook the chopped 
onions in butter over a slow fire until soft and brown before 
adding, and then it is enough simply to put into a heavy sauce- 
pan, over a hot fire, and stir and toss until heated through. 

This is good made with minced whale meat, too. In making 
it, however, do not try too hard to eliminate all the fish flavor 
from the whale meat. 

Or, you can put it into a casserole, make ahead of time, heat 
when ready. Be sure, if you don’t pre-cook onions, to give it 
enough time. 

To Freeze: Pre-cook onions. Make as directed. Package in the 
casserole you will serve it in, or covered aluminum freeze-and- 
cook dishes, or simply in plastic containers or Thermorex. Freeze. 
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If in an oven container, merely put into oven to defrost and 
finish cooking. If in plastic or Thermorex, empty, frozen, into — 
deep, heavy saucepan. Add 14 cup of water. Put over medium 
fire, covered tightly, to defrost and heat. 


SIMPLE VEAL, SLIGHTLY HUNGARIAN 


Best cut for this is the boneless cutlet, American style, 
although even the thin ones will do if watched to prevent over- 
cooking. 

Use butter, with margarine second choice. Melt enough to 
cover bottom of skillet comfortably, and don’t sizzle or blacken 
it while melting. Use modest fire. Drop in the cutlets, and brown 
gently until golden on each side. In another pan, again using 
butter, cook sliced onion and garlic (to taste .. . I like quite a 
bit of each) until transparent and golden. Now combine the 
contents of the two pans, pushing the onions, etc., over the cut- 
lets. Cover and cook about five minutes that way. Uncover. 
Sprinkle cutlets generously with GOOD paprika, and that means 
paprika with a Hungarian ancestry if possible—and fresh. (Throw 
out any old tired-looking packages of paprika at once while you 
think about it.) Now add from a cup to two cups of sour cream. 
(If you are very lucky you will find Breakstone’s sour cream in 
those marvelous sixteen-ounce table-glass containers. Breakstone’s 
package their cream in these off and on, and when they do, we 
practically eat nothing but sour cream at every meal, so anxious 
am I to lay in a supply of the glasses which are not only hand- 
some but unexcelled for tall drinks that need lots of ice. Indeed, 
they are splendid for so many things, not the least of which is 
as a de luxe container for frozen foods such as fruit, etc. They 
come complete with a tight-fitting plastic cap, so adroitly cut 
and fitted that it stays on under its own power and is the per- 
fect seal. You can even fill with liquids, put cap on, and put the 
glass inside a bag for traveling provided you place it firmly so 
it doesn’t journey all over en route and rub its top off against 
something else. I suppose this is enough about the Breakstone 
glasses, which I would crave even if they didn’t contain the 
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finest sour cream. At the moment New York is not being favored 
with this type packaging, but some other part of the country no 
doubt is, so watch for them!) 

Now, back to the recipe. Put the cream over, stir in the 
places where the meat is not, and clap a steam-tight (almost) 
cover on at once. Put over a low fire. Let cook a few minutes, 
then uncover and add 14 to 34 of a cup of hot water to which 
two bouillon cubes or an equal amount of beef essence have 
been added. Stir in. Cover and cook 14 hour. This dish, inciden- 
tally, may be held over a warming heat for some time, as long 
as an hour or so, or until you are ready to use it. Keep the cover 
on, stir up every so often, and keep fire low. Serve with rice, or 
French fried potatoes. It comes out with a beautiful pink sauce. 

To Freeze: After sour cream and beef-flavored water have 
been added, allow to cool as quickly as possible. Package. When 
wanted, finish cooking in a double boiler over low heat without 
defrosting. Or use a saucepan, but put 14 cup water in bottom 
of the pan before putting in frozen food. Then cover. 


EELS DE JONGHE 


The original dish was Shrimps de Jonghe, but I tried this with 
eels and it was good,so... 


1 large, plump eel—at least 2-3 pounds, skinned 

2 cloves garlic, chopped fine 2 egg yolks 

14 cup cream Juice one lemon 

Grated rind 12 lemon 1 medium onion, minced 

6 young onions, tops and all, minced finely 

1 tablespoon minced fresh parsley, or 2 tablespoon dried 


parsley flakes 

1 small dessertspoon fresh tarragon, minced (If you can get 
it.) 

I cup white wine 14 pound frozen minced spinach, 


cooked and drained 


Actually, this isn’t the real de Jonghe because of the cream and 
wine, but the thing turns out greenish so let’s call it that. 
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Cut eel in pieces 2” long. Fry chopped onions, garlic, parsley 
in melted butter gently in a deep skillet, like a chicken fryer. 
Put pieces of eel and the fried stuff into a casserole and 
stir around—if your casserole is the kind that can be used 
directly over heat. If not, skip the casserole at this point and 
keep everything in the skillet. Cover, and simmer about 5 min- 
utes. Now you can use a casserole if you like, or you can use the 
skillet during whole cooking process and transfer to casserole at 
the end. 

Add all other ingredients, except cream and eggs, and enough 
water (or clam juice if you happen to have any), to cover the 
eels. Cook 15 minutes. (Low fire.) Mix egg yolks, beaten, with 
cream. Pour some of the gravy from the eels, into a small pan, 
into which the mixed cream and eggs have been placed. Add 
hot liquid very slowly and stir, to prevent curdling. Heat. Thicken 
with cornstarch, mixing about 2 tablespoons in a very little cold 
water, stirring until smooth, and adding little by little until mix- 
ture is thickened to your taste. Add lemon juice and grated peel 
last. Pour sauce over eel, stir, and allow to simmer or place in a 
very low oven until blended. 

Good hot, or cold. 

To Freeze: Use containers. These can be the covered alu- 
minum kind, or any container such as Thermorex or Freezettes. 
Should be reheated in a double boiler, however, as it is a little 
delicate and too hot or fast a fire causes it to curdle. Now don’t 
be prejudiced against eels! A most delicious fish. 


CORNED BEEF HASH, IMPROVED VARIETY 


1 can hash 114 cups chopped onions 

2 cloves garlic minced or crushed (optional) 

Stern shake of Maggi (That means give it!) 

2 tablespoons Worcestershire 2 tablespoons Ritter’s catsup 
sauce (Must be Ritter’s.) 

6 slices bacon, slivered 


Sliver bacon, by laying slices on top of each other and cutting 
down through in as fine shavings as you can manage. Put in 
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skillet and allow to cook over very low fire until slivers are golden. 
Remove all of the bacon and dump in onions and garlic. Fry un- 
til golden. Mix hash with onions, etc. Stir. Add Maggi, and all 
seasoning, tasting before adding salt and pepper. 

To Freeze: At this stage, cool and repack to freeze. When 
wanted, defrost slowly over hot water or by putting a little water 
in bottom of skillet, breaking up frozen hash, covering tightly, 
and cooking over low fire until defrosted. Then take off cover, 
stir, add more bacon drippings if necessary and brown on bot- 
tom. If you are good at this sort of thing turn cake over and 
brown on other side. (It can be done.) Serve. 

Gourmet Note: The addition of 14 cup of minced green pep- 
per which is cooked along with onion before adding is fine. Try 
it. 


AND ANOTHER IMPROVED HASH 


Make as above, but don’t add the green pepper. Instead, take a 
can of tamales. Open, remove paper, and break up the tamales. 
Stir into the hash. Follow recipe above for the remainder. Use 
the sauce that comes with the tamales. And a nice final touch is 
to put slices of Mozzarella on top of pan of hash browned on 
bottom, and stick under broiler until cheese melts. Very good! 


> aces 
STOCKPILING FOR THE FOOD FREEZER 


Unless you understand the principles of stockpiling, you are miss- 
ing 75% of the real usefulness of your freezer. 

By stockpiling I do not mean merely buying commercially 
packaged foods from the market to put in your freezer, although 
that is to be considered also in light of further discussions. Nor 
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do I mean the normal and familiar packaging of vegetables at 
home. 

Real, purposeful stockpiling goes far beyond these. It is, per- 
haps, rather akin to “squirreling’” food away in quantities. It 
has surprised me to discover that very few people seem to have 
thought of this phase. Perhaps I would not myself, were I not so 
bone lazy. I greatly prefer minutes of really hard work to hours 
of more leisurely work. I like to grit my teeth, go like fury for a 
time and do a great deal with one big effort. Then I have time to 
sit down, read, listen to music, and feel agreeably sorry for my- 
self while enjoying nobly won leisure. I enjoy the satisfaction of 
building a stockpile, and then relaxing for weeks or months, while 
magicking practically anything I need from my freezer shelves. 
This is meal planning made quick and easy, food preparation 
quicker and simpler, menus more varied, and savings more 
countable. 

For instance, I prepare and freeze 50 pounds of onions in 
small bags ready for use and have done this for years; except 
for someone who has read my articles or to whom I have given 
the idea, I have never found anyone else who did this. The quan- 
tity alone seems to scare people, but it is astounding how little 
space 50 pounds of onions take when they are properly chopped 
and bagged and frozen. 

I have not, so far, found a single instruction book for using a 
freezer that has admitted you can freeze onions. Yet for years I 
have had in my own freezer’s commodious and cold heart boxes 
and bags-within-bags of onions; onions coarsely chopped, onions 
minced, puréed, and sliced. I never have to stop and prepare them 
when I want them. They are always ready in convenient amounts. 

There have been times when I even evaded using an onion 
rather than go through the chore of peeling, cutting and prepar- 
ing. I have ever been impatient with much on-the-spot prepara- 
tion, although I will take infinite pains and time to prepare a dish 
if I have the ingredients ready. 

Onions are only part of the stockpile story. I also have on 
hand, ready for instant use at the drop of a cookbook, bags of 
frozen mushrooms, of frozen sliced or halved green peppers, and 
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of celery finely chopped for seasoning and cooking. And when I 
say “bags” I mean bags, double plural. 

In the first place, you should buy as large a freezer as possible. 
There has been too much misinformation, too much peewee 
thinking, with regard to freezers. The glowing advertisements 
that talk about a “big, big 10- (or 12-) cubic-foot freezer that 
will hold so many pounds of frozen food” . . . nonsense. The only 
way you could ever get into so small a freezer as many pounds as 
claimed would be to have it all in commercially packaged, right 
little, tight little packages. Just stick a roast, or a chicken, or any 
odd-shaped package in and see where you are going to fit the 
rest of the stuff. It cannot be done. Such estimates are mislead- 
ing and disappointing and discourage intelligent freezer buying. 

Assuredly, if you positively must limit yourself to a small freezer 
for reasons of finances or space—any size is better than no freezer 
at all. Run, do not walk, to the nearest dealer and buy it. But 
if you really want to cash in on all the savings of money, time 
and energy possible through a freezer, get one at least 25 cubic 
feet in size. While efficient stockpiling presupposes one as large 
as possible, better a bit of a stockpile than none at all. 

The onion, that aromatic lily, has infinite uses ina well-adjusted 
kitchen. Prices on onions skip up and down. I try to buy when 
the market is low; in fact, I buy when the price is low whether 
I have some in the freezer or not. But do not fool around with 
that 50-pound bag. Begin at once and prepare the onions, for if 
you leave it in the pantry, be it summer or winter, it begins to 
bristle with sprouts. Catch them before that starts. Here is my 
own procedure. 

I use my largest, outsize crockery mixing bowl. I have a lovely 
old wooden chopping bow] that has existed in our family from 
my great-grandmother’s kitchen. It is long, deep, hand carved 
and charming in lines and usefulness. Then one day I found the 
beginning of a split and immediately retired it, but if anyone 
knows where it can be duplicated, please speak up. It must 
be at least 18 ” long, half as wide and deep so that nothing bobs 
out when the chopping is going on. I have seen nothing so 
well designed for its purpose in this plastic age. 

In default, therefore, of the proper wooden bowl, I have found 
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the bread-raising-size mixing bowl excellent, although it may 
eventually blunt the edges of the chopping blade. 

There is, on the market, a gadget called the Foley chopper. 
This is as nearly perfect an instrument for the purpose as I have 
found. Two blades, the outside ones, move up and down on a 
spring with a chopping motion, and the thing is well and sturdily 
built. It stands a lot of punishment, and mine is not noticeably 
blunted even after millions of strokes against the hard bowl- 
bottom. : 

The procedure now. Open your large bag of onions and take 
out as many as you have courage for . . . a dozen or so will do 
to start. Use a cutting board because onions are slippery. Cut a 
thin slice from the bottom of an onion. Pull the yellow, dry skins 
off in layers, using a small, sharp knife. Be careful not to cut 
the little “pigtail” from the stem end; that is most useful as a 
handle when one gets down to business on the cutting. 

Cut each onion up very roughly in halves, thirds, quarters or 
smaller according to the size of the onion. Keep on peeling and 
cutting until you have the bowl pretty well filled. It will speed 
the process if you work with two or three bowls at a time, 
filling two very full and the third part full, for with the final 
chopping with the Foley cutter it is well not to struggle with too 
full a bowl. 

Now, with the proper amount ready, take the chopper and 
start by pressing it down firmly, thrusting the blades through to 
their extended position on the bottom. Continue this slowly, de- 
liberately, until the onions begin to look chopped rather than cut. 
You will be happily surprised to see how quickly they are re- 
duced to manageable pieces. From here on it is up to you how 
finely you want them finished off. When I have time I make 
some coarse cut and some fine cut, but in general I keep to a size 
that may be used “as is” in most dishes. If I decide I want them 
cut finer, I often work on them with the Foley even while they 
are cooking. (In using frozen onions I almost always start out 
with the things as they come from the freezer, and mix and chop 
as I cook.) 

Your own endurance and energy will teach you how much to 
attempt at once. Do not make the mistake of overworking your- 
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self the first time. Above all, don’t dream that you can do the 
whole fifty pounds at a sitting; I have handled that many in three 
to five stints, and the job is simple and as pleasant as it ever can 
be. 

A warning here. If you do not package correctly you will have 
onion odor in your freezer for several days. That does not matter 
much, as a rule, yet once we ate onion-flavored ice cream be- 
cause I had a lazy streak and tried too much of a short cut. Onions 
are one thing that I now handle respectfully and accord full 
treatment. Once they are solidly frozen, there is no more odor. If 
it bothers you at all, buy a few of those small charcoal deodor- 
izers they use in refrigerators and put them in the freezer. 

It is not enough to put chopped onions in a cellophane bag 
and stick this into an end-opening box. If you must use this 
type of container, this is the procedure. First, use a box that 
holds at least a quart and if possible more. Package your onions 
in small cellophane bags or larger bags cut in half, heat-sealing 
with care. Put two or three bags in each box; the idea is to be 
able to quickly take out as much as you need. Close the box, 
then wrap thoroughly in the heaviest grade of aluminum foil, 
fold the edges down firmly, being careful not to tear the stuff 
(remember it is very fragile) and seal with freezer tape or 
Mystik tape. I like Mystik tape best because it comes in so many 
colors and I have my own signal system with it. Brown tape for 
instance means “onions” and in a hurry I need only look for the 
brown tape on the box! 

You may use tub containers, but the onions must be packaged 
in bags, sealed, put into the containers and the containers foil- 
wrapped and sealed with tape. 

As I have said, all this double wrapping, sealing, foiling and so 
on are necessary only in the beginning. Once the things are really 
frozen you may open the package, take out what you need, and 
simply close it again without all that fuss. 

The advent of the new plastic bags has simplified and, I think, 
improved the packaging procedure enormously. It is easier to 
do in the first place and much easier to use when you have to 
open and take out some onions for any purpose. 

There is a size of bag that holds a pound of hamburger or a 
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full-packed cup of onions beautifully, with just enough left at 
top for a good seal. I like these, and I also like the next size 
which will take two cups of onions at a time. And often I package 
in half-cup portions. 

Fill all your bags at one time until the onions you have chopped 
are tucked away. Do not close each bag as you fill it. ‘The secret 
of painless stockpiling is to follow through on each operation, like 
an assembly line. Chop, fill bags, then close the bags. 

To do this, press on the sides gently to expel all the air pos- 


_ sible. (For more information on this see my chapter on packag- 


ing materials and methods.) Gather the top together, working 
close to the contents so as to keep as much air out as you can. 
Draw the material up, and twist strongly; fold the end down to 
the place where the contents are (in other words—double it over), 


and wind a rubber band around it. You do not have to double 


it over, but it makes it a little easier to open after freezing. 
Now take one of the larger-sized plastic bags—how large will 

depend upon the capacities and arrangement of your own freezer. 
Into this put the small bags. You may throw them in regard- 


_ less. After all it is easy to tell the amounts in each bag from the 
size of the bag. Now again you must expel the air from the out- 


side bag. It won’t be possible to get it all out, but get as much 
out as you can. Then twist the end, fold over, and fasten with as 
large and stout a rubber band as you can find. (Easier to untwist 
later on.) Pop into the quick-freezing compartment or the main 
body of your freezer if you have no quick freezer; do not be 
concerned with the slight amount of onion odor you may or 


may not have . . . it will pass off. The plastic bags are not 100% 


odorproof until they freeze; then they are impenetrable by va- 
por or odors. After freezing you may stockpile the bags in any 
part of the freezer you find convenient. 

Do you begin to see the common sense behind the big freezer 
idea? 

The plastic bags are convenient and easiest of all, but it must 
be admitted they take up more room in the freezer; so if you 
have to work with small space, better use the bags-inside-boxes 
and foil-wrapped practice. Smaller freezers store boxes better. 
Since mine, thank heaven, is 25 cubic feet (and just barely large 
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enough), I use the bags, but I hope to increase my freezer 100% 
at least, in capacity. I need that extra space! 

Onions may be puréed, and in so doing you have a by-product, 
onion juice. After rough cutting, put the onions through the elec- 
tric or hand grinder, using the largest blade for coarse cutting. 

The stuff comes out in a purée, and the onion juice collects in 
the body of the grinder, from which you pour it into a container 
from time to time. Both purée and juice take very careful pack- 
aging for obvious reasons. You must have every closure sealed 
and taped. I sometimes put both juice and purée (separately) 
into the new plastic tub containers, pint size. These have tops 
that seal well under their own power, but I also put brown 
Mystik tape around the edge. 

I have frozen the purée in the plastic bags, but it needs rather 
careful handling until frozen. If you do this, put into the larger 
bag only as many small ones as will stand upright until solid, 
then repeat. Once frozen, anything goes! 

I find onion juice excellent when just a touch of pure onion 
flavor is needed. Since a little suffices, I merely chip some off 
with an ice pick, defrost and use. 

You may also freeze onions in slices for use in salads, sand- 
wiches, etc. Remember to lay the slices out flat on cellophane 
and separate each layer by strips of cellophane. Personally I do 
not think defrosted sliced raw onions quite the equal of fresh 
ones, but in a pinch J am glad to have them. I never defrost com- 
pletely before using; I try to leave them in an idealized state of 
extreme frostiness without being really frozen. It’s a trick! 

A final word on onions. 

Probably the obvious reaction to the suggestion that they be 
processed by the sack is, “What about my eyes? I can’t peel even 
a single onion without crying.” 

So let us see. In the first place, there are onions and onions. I 
have operated on some that truthfully never gave me a single 
weep—all 50 pounds of them. And I have merely nicked the skin 
of others and immediately burst into oceans of tears. 

I have tried all the stunts of peeling under water, peeling un- 
der a newspaper, peeling with my nose stuffed up, and peeling. 
When Air-Wick came out, I welcomed that as the end of all 
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onion-induced grief, and as of this moment I think it helps some, 
but not as much as they claim. It doesn’t kill any odors; it just 
acts as an anesthetic upon your sense of smell. This is not my origi- 
nal conclusion. I read it in several long-bearded articles on deo- 
dorizers. Of course, in one way, it does not matter whether 
onions have no effect upon you because they just naturally have 
not, or because an opened bottle of Air-Wick numbs the nerves 
of your smellery. 

For myself, I have learned to disregard the onion-and-eyes 
angle. If I am working with a lot of them, I use the open Air- 
Wick, and just go ahead. It sounds slightly masochistic to say 
this, but after a little I not only do not mind the weeping, I 
rather like it. I have been told by physicians that it is even good 
for the eyes and indeed mine have felt refreshed after a bout 
with onions. 

But when I strike a really aggressive lot of onions—the kind 
that rear up and fight back, that make not only my eyes stream 
but also make me feel as if I had the granddaddy of all colds— 
then I put on armor. I own two sets of goggles which I bought at 
army-surplus stores. These have rubber rims and fit tightly. If 
you have no surplus store near by, you can get approximately 
the same thing at sporting goods stores or general stores. Or you 
can take a pair of large sun specs and with adhesive tape and an 
old hot water bottle make yourself a noble pair of insulated 
goggles. 

I put the goggles on, and sometimes I bring out an extra 
bottle of Air-Wick. Then, with my nose anesthetized and my 
eyes protected, I proceed to punish the onions in the only way I 
know. Fortunately, punishing onions also rewards me. 

In short, I regard the effect of onions during the processing as 
a usually inevitable evil but a minor one. Mostly I let the tears 
flow, mopping them with paper hankies, and think how nice and 
bright my eyes are going to be afterward, because, oddly, onion- 
induced tears seldom if ever leave the eyes reddened or swol- 
len. If you rub and scrub at them you will make everything 
worse and then you will have local irritation, but rubbing and 
scrubbing is mostly a state of mind and can be overcome. More- 
over, onion tears are by no means like “‘real’’ tears. It is the deer 
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emotional disturbance behind real tears that makes the eyes look 
hideous and that reddens the nose. A reasonable amount of good, 
healthy onion-crying never hurt anyone and, as I say, is even 
good for you. 

Finally, I would a lot rather do all my crying in two or three 
large orgies than have it spread out over dozens of smaller spates. 


Mushrooms are my next most important “must” for stock- 
piling. 

If you follow my method, you need not be a millionaire to 
have plenty on hand, and the greengrocers, if they are smart, 
will find they can sell more mushrooms more cheaply in the end. 
It is the turnover in them that licks the grocer and keeps prices 
up on this most succulent, subtle and delightful vegetable—if it is 
that. I suppose I should say fungus. 

Again, watch your markets. At a weekend, or on a Monday I 
find that vegetable men are very glad to get rid of older stock at 
prices that save them from entire loss and save you money. I 
have bought, for instance, a whole basket of handsome white 
button mushrooms in prime condition—but on the verge—and 
bought them at prices ranging from 50¢ for an almost full basket 
of three pounds, to $1.50. Each was a bargain. Had they re- 
mained on the shelf much longer they would have darkened and 
shriveled. While I will buy darkened mushrooms gladly and use 
them in certain sauces, where beauty and perfection of shape is 
not noticed, most people shy away from them at that stage. 

On entering a market my first look is at the mushrooms, and 
my second at the green peppers. I generally wave a casual hand 
at the basket and say, “How much for all you have left?” In- 
variably I get some sort of price on them, for mushrooms do not 
move as fast or easily as other things and have a way of collaps- 
ing suddenly. There is the brown stage, which quickly degener- 
ates into the black stage, and then only those of us who know our 
fungi appreciate them. I will stil! buy them ... but only at a 
price. Any mushroom that is not actually spoiled is a good mush- 
room, no matter how shabby or dingy it may look. Did you ever 
get a good look at Chinese dried mushrooms? Ever see anything 
less appetizing to the sight? Yet they are delightful in cooking. 


ee 
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When I am lucky enough to buy bright, firm buttons, I pack- 
age them separately and hold for Boeuf Stroganoff, or a la King 
dishes. Once in a while I am super-lucky and find some of the 
big, saucer-sized boys. I have two bags of them right now in my 
freezer, packaged very carefully to keep them from breaking, for 
they are hard to get when you want them. That, again, points up 
the great value of stockpiling. 

The raggedy, discolored ones I keep to themselves and reserve 
for chopping fine, or for use in stews and sauces. Looks do not 
matter then. 

When it comes to mushrooms, I am at swords’ points with all 
writers on freezing. The general advice is that they do not freeze 
well . . . and no wonder, with the methods advocated. 

“The Books” say to blanch them four minutes, after first peel- 


_ ing and thoroughly washing, and then go on to warn the reader 


that in spite of all care mushrooms are likely to be tough and 


_ rubbery when defrosted. 


I wouldn’t wonder. 

Another newer publication admits the faults of other processes, 
and in turn shocks me by advising that the mushrooms be 
washed, peeled and fried in “small quantities so as to absorb the 


liquid before freezing.” Isn’t that awful! Even then, we are 


sadly told, the end is not divine. 

First off, never peel a mushroom unless you are dealing with 
extremely damaged or partly spoiled ones, which you probably 
will have to cut and peel. 

Second off, I do not approve of washing. If the ones I buy 
seem clean, I freeze them as they are. If I think it necessary, I 
wash briefly after defrosting, using only the lightest of spray, and 
drying with air. Flavor can be mercilessly washed out. Above all 
never wash at all before freezing, for water on anything that is to 
be frozen is fatal, and mushrooms are delicate at best. 

The only preparation I advise, if the mushrooms are good or 
reasonably good, is to cut a thin slice from the stem end. Then I 
simply dump them into a large, chicken-size plastic bag, press 
out air, twist, and fasten. When I need a few or many I open the 
bag, rattle out what I want, and back into the bag go the rest. I 
often add fresh mushrooms to those already frozen if the size and 
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quality are the same. All that is advisable here is to return the 
bag to the ‘“‘quick-freeze’” until the newcomers are frozen. 

Frozen mushrooms have one tremendous advantage over the 
fresh ones in preparation for cooking. 

When you bring them in, be careful not to let them defrost 
completely. Test them with a knife and when they cut easily, 
that is the time to get to work. In that condition you will find you 
can make exquisitely thin, paper-thin, slices from cap to stem, 
like white shadows of the whole. They will cut, chop or slice like 
magic, and with ease and perfection unheard of in even the 
freshest of fresh ones. In working with many, I often keep those 
waiting to be cut in the refrigerator so they will not get too soft. 

Remember—no peeling, no blanching, no washing unless just 
before using and then only a quick once-over. The peel of a 
mushroom is healthful and contains much of the true flavor. 


It is hard for me to make up my mind which is most important 
to me—onions, mushrooms or green peppers. Since I am able to 
have them on hand in quantity and ready for instant use, I use 
them all more and more. 

I buy the peppers when prices are low, whether I need them 
or not. Many times I find large quantities that have a few specks 
on them, or even a few downright bad spots. These are my joy, 
for the culinary education of the general public is for stuffed 
peppers only, and damaged ones are refused. People seem to 
have no idea how versatile, how delightful, how necessary to the 
cuisine are peppers in all forms and stages. 

‘Take as many peppers as you have. Wash, shake off the water 
and if necessary dry with a towel, although generally draining 
them in a large colander while you work is enough. 

Using a cutting board and a small, sharp knife, split your pep- 
per in two without cutting out the stem first. Next, with the same 
knife, you will find it easy to cut out the membrane and seeds 
and—if you are not aiming at using them as halves—the stem end. 
If you intend to freeze some to use as stuffed peppers, trim the 
stem end short, but do not remove. 

Now, however, we are considering peppers that have “spots.” 
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After cleaning, I trim out the soft spots cleanly with my small 
knife. I do this to all the peppers—the assembly line procedure, 
again. 

The slicing is done with the large knife. For perfect and quick 
work the knife should have a thin but never a flexible blade. Put 
the pepper flat side down on the board and you will find yourself 
slicing away at a great rate in no time at all. Watch the fingers! I 
find it convenient to ‘“‘back” each half up with an uncut one as I 
work so my fingers and knife are not too close. In fact, I often 
make a “snake” of pepper halves, each overlapping the one in 
front about halfway, and then slice merrily along through one 


or two at a time. You will find out these little tricks and short 


cuts for yourself as you work. 
Make your slices as narrow as possible, and drop them into a 


_ plastic bag as you work. When a bag is full (again, use as large 


ones as you find convenient), expel the air, fasten, and quick- 


| freeze. 


When needed for cooking, open a bag, take out as much as you 


_want, and return the rest to the freezer. If they seem to be fro- 


zen too solidly to get out, tap the sides of the bag carefully and 


rather gently with something hard and round, like the side of a 


small bowl or a round knife handle. What you are after will 
loosen and can be taken out. 
Put aside some of the best halves to stuff. They will pack less 


economically as to space but are nice to have ready. Simply cup 


the halves inside each other, pack into bags, and freeze. 

No blanching! 

Another important stockpile item is celery. It is one of those 
things you never have when you want it. Now, all you need is a 
home freezer, then buy, prepare, and use at your desire. 

Again, it is possible to buy celery which would never do 
served prettily on ice at dinner in long, lovely stalks, but which 
is perfect for stockpiling. Watch your markets! Part stalks, broken 


_ stalks, often may be had inexpensively. Celery generally must be 


thoroughly separated and washed because of its annoying habit 
of concealing sand and small, persistent bugs between its stalks. 
Get the stuff as dry as you can, shaking and going quickly over 
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it with a towel. Then use your board and your long knife and, 
with several stalks held at once, cut in fine or coarser slices ac- 
cording to your taste. 

I use frozen celery in soups, plentifully in Chinese cookery, 
with chicken, veal, in stews, and on and on. I use it in salads 
when I am “caught short,” for frozen celery is better than no 
celery at all. 

In cooking, I have found it best to use all these stockpile items 
only partly defrosted. For instance, in making spaghetti sauce, I 
dump my bag of frozen onions, my handfuls of peppers, my 
mushrooms, into the pot with some olive oil, over a fairly hot fire. 
Then I work my Foley chopper up and down because we like our 
mushrooms in fairly large hunks in this sauce. If I want them 
finer, I still begin with the frozen onions and peppers, frying 
them gently while I cut up the mushrooms. 

Wherever and whenever possible, I defrost while cooking, 
never before. Things taste fresher and have a better texture that 
way. Complete defrosting by no means spoils them; it is simply 
that I consider the first method preferable. 

No blanching of onions, peppers, mushrooms or celery. 

Only onions need double packaging. 

With these four essentials to good cooking ready in quantity 
for any idea or emergency, you need never worry. You will al- 
ways have on hand the piquant accents for varied and rich 


cooking. A few drops of onion juice for a sauce .. . a handful 
of frozen peppers chopped or minced . .. some mushrooms, 
nimbly and artistically sliced . . . and onions forever and as you 
want them... . 


That is Operation Stockpile. 


CHOP SUEY OR CHOW MEIN 


Almost everything in this comes right out of the stockpiles in 
your freezer. Indeed, you do not have to use anything but 
freezer vegetables, although a can of bean sprouts, and, above 
all, some water chestnuts and bamboo sprouts are desirable addi- 
tions. 
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Use an iron spider, and put into it 2 tablespoons salad oil or 
shortening. 

Fry gently 1 pound fresh pork or beef, cut in narrow strips 
about an inch and a half long. Brown and do not 
overcook. 

Add 1 cup soup stock from freezer. 

Set this aside. Now, using a chicken fryer, put the same 
amount of oil or shortening in this, and let it get hot. 

Put into shortening 2 cups cut celery (from freezer) 

1 cup chopped green pepper (from 
freezer) 
2 cups chopped onion (from freezer) 

Turn fire down as quickly as this starts to cook. Be very care- 
ful with your heat at this stage, as all Chinese vege- 
tables should be a little crisp and very fresh. 

Cover tightly and let cook slowly, stirring often. 

Add to this, when it has cooked down, but is not mushy, the 
mixture from the other pan. 

Add 4 tablespoons cornstarch 

2 kitchen-spoons soy sauce 
1 (or more) kitchen-spoon Chinese brown sauce, “Chi- 
nese molasses” 

Drain all juice from a can of bean sprouts. Stir these into the 
mixture. Add pepper to taste. 

Add 14 cup sliced water chestnuts (La Choy has these in cans.) 

14 cup bamboo sprouts. (Now in most groceries. Put up 
by La Choy. Freeze what is left in the cans and save 
for another time.) 


At this stage you may, if you want to, cover tightly and set aside 
until dinnertime. ‘Then reheat over a medium heat which is 
turned to LO as soon as it starts to cook a bit. Keep covered. 
Stir up well. Serve very hot, with boiled rice. 

It is Chow Mein if you omit the rice and serve with La Choy 
fried noodles. 

As indicated, this may be made far in advance and reheated. 
Use a double boiler if your stove has not the proper low heats. 

I repeat: Chinese dishes must not be overcooked. All vegeta- 
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bles must taste garden fresh. A little undercooking is preferable 
to the unhappy American habit of cooking vegetables until they 
are mushy and defeated. 

Chinese dishes are interesting because they combine a number 
of different textures as well as flavors. That is why the nutty 
crispness of the water chestnuts, the odd texture of the bamboo 
sprouts, the different “feels” of the onions, celery, peppers and 
bean sprouts, all are desirable. While the chestnuts and bamboo 
sprouts are rather expensive, you may safely use less of them if 
you want to, and make a can do, not twice, but three times. 
Without a freezer this is not practical. 


EGGS FOO YUNG 


Make the chop suey, but cut the quantity in half. 

Use two eggs per person, and beat them long and hard. Stir in 
the chop suey mixture. Making these properly is a bit of a fuss, 
but I either make them well ahead of time and freeze, or else 
double the recipe, make them all up, use what we want for din- 
ner and freeze the rest for another time. 

The “fussing” comes in the frying. I do it with three pans. One 
is the smallest-sized frying pan, with rather steep sides, which 
makes a cake about five inches across. 

On a back burner, place a heavy iron spider. Keep this over 
the lowest heat possible. Have on the side of the range a medi- 
um-sized roasting pan lined with absorbent paper. On a front 
burner put another large iron frying pan. On the other front 
burner goes your small frying pan which is also the “mold” for 
your “cakes.” 

Your egg, meat and vegetable mixture should be very thick. 
(Note: In making eggs Foo Yung I use a minimum of meat be- 
cause of the high protein content of eggs.) Keep this stirred up. 

Now. With a ladle, lift out some of the mixture and drop into 
the small frying pan which contains two tablespoons of oil. Drop 
directly into the middle. Spread quickly if it does not spread it- 
self. It must fill the pan and be about a half inch thick. 

Start with a hot fire under the small pan, and turn down as 
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quickly as the cake begins to cook. Allow it to cook until the bot- 
tom is quite firm. ; 

Now, with a spatula, loosen the cake all around the side and 
at the bottom. It generally needs very little loosening. The top 
will be still very soft; the sides and bottom should be firm but 
not leathery. 

Lift up the small pan, and, holding it directly over the middle 
of the large frying pan on the front burner, which has been also 
well oiled with vegetable oil, tip the small pan quickly and drop 
the cake out into the big pan. Hold as close to the large pan as 
possible as you do this. If some of the egg mixture spatters or 
flows out from under, quickly move it back under the cake. Al- 
low to cook over a low fire briefly and then gently push the cake 
to the side and let it continue to cook while you prepare the 
second cake, or small omelet, in the small pan as you did the first. 

It is admitted that this process keeps your hands busy and de- 
mands all your attention, but it is not nearly as difficult as it 
sounds especially when you have done it once or twice. It goes 
smoothly once you have the idea. 

While the first Foo Yung is cooking in Pan No. I, the second is 
cooking on the raw side in Pan No. 2 and cooking slowly as it 
should. Pan No. 3 is warm but not in use as yet. 

When the cake has cooked enough in Pan No. 1 loosen it as 
before, and turn quickly into Pan No. 2. Proceed as before. Push 
the second cake to the edge. 

Make Cake No. 3 in Pan No. 1. There will not be room left in 
the second iron pan for more than one more cake. It will be 
easier for you now if, before you place the third cake in No. 2, 
you lift out Cake No. | into Pan No. 3. There will be enough oil 
on the cake to keep it from sticking and so no extra oil is 
needed in the third pan. In this it will cook still more slowly 
and firm up a little more. You work from left to right this way, 
one cake cooking on one side in Pan No. 1, two or more in Pan 
No. 2 having their uncooked undersides slowly cooked, and three 
or four in Pan No. 3 being finished off, so to speak. 

When Pan No. 3 is full, take out the first cooked cakes and 
stack them on edge in the roasting pan on the paper. Keep this 
in a slightly warm oven. 
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You will be amazed to see how quickly all this goes once you 
are under way. 

The reason for cooking one cake at a time in a small pan is 
that Foo Yung omelets must have firm sides, and not be spread 
out all over like a fried egg. When cooked they should be almost 
8/4, an inch high. They should not be cooked black, but should 
have a firm, delicate “skin.” 

There is of course a still easier way. 

Have made rounds of metal standing about an inch high and 
of course open top and bottom, and about 5 inches across. Rings. 
When cooking the omelets, place these in frying pans and pour 
the mixture into them (greasing well first), and cook. You may 
turn in the rings. The rings must come tightly to the bottom of 
the pan. Matter of fact I’d just as soon use the three-pan method. 
Make up plenty, freeze the extra, and that’s all. 


QUICK AND EASY FRIED ONIONS 


Bring out one or two packages from the freezer, according to 
the size of your family and their appetites. 

Have ready a heavy chicken fryer, with about a half inch of 
bacon grease melted in it. Plain lard is also good, or any vegeta- 
ble shortening. If you want to go very fancy, use butter. Marga- 
rine cooks away too much. 

Put the frozen onions in the fryer as they are. Cover tightly 
and let remain over low heat (third on G.E. range) until you 
can break the frozen lumps up with a stout fork. It will hurry the 
process, if you want it hurried, to turn the frozen onions over 
and with a kitchen spoon or fork scrape down the outside and 
get all loose onions off. Turning keeps the large lumps defrosting 
evenly on all sides. 

When they break down and scatter, smooth out over bottom of 
fryer. If you want them more finely chopped, take your Foley 
chopper right to the stove and do it in the pan. 

Let cook in open pan over No. 3 heat, and if they seem to cook 
too quickly turn down to LO. They must cook slowly, must be 
stirred up now and then, and when done will be a fine dark 
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yellow but not crisped. Then if there is an excess of grease, drain 
them on paper, but this is seldom necessary. Indeed you some- 
times have to add shortening as they cook. 

Use as a separate vegetable or over steak. 

When the onions are almost done, sprinkle a very little granu- 
lated sugar over them—a teaspoon or less—and salt and pepper. 
Stir well. 


MUSHROOMS AND SOUR CREAM, RUSSIAN STYLE 


Use nice-looking, small mushrooms from your freezer for this 
dish. 

Put the mushrooms in the top of a double boiler with several 
tablespoons of melted butter. We begin with 4 cups of mush- 
_rooms and 4 tablespoons of butter. 

Let cook until mushrooms are tender. 

Mince half an onion. Fry it gently in a little butter until it is 
yellow and soft. 

Add this to the mushrooms. 

Add a cup of sour cream, or Yogurt. Stir gently. Cover and let 
cook over Warm (G.E. range) until you are ready to serve. 
Excellent over steak, or over patties of chopped meat. Good 
_ with beef, veal, chicken. No good with pork or duck. 


_ FRIED GREEN PEPPERS 


Use as many of the frozen green peppers from your freezer as 
you will need. A word of advice here. ‘They cook down consider- 
ably, so for three people, two cups per person are not too many, 
for they are frozen remember and do not pack down in the cup. 
I should hate to admit how many we cook for just the two of us. 
Anyway, green peppers are exceedingly good for you. 

Take a deep chicken fryer, or even an iron kettle. Place about 
lf inch of melted fat—lard, bacon grease, even oil will do—in to 
heat. 

If you have not previously defrosted the peppers, you may, 
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after the fat is hot, simply dump them, frozen, into the pan and 
allow them to stand over a low heat (No. 3 on the G.E. range) 
until they have thawed. 

When they are defrosted, sprinkle about a tablespoon of granu- 
lated sugar over them, add salt and pepper, and stir again. Stir 
often, add more fat if necessary, and cook gently over a low fire. 

Good fried peppers are really cooked in the Chinese manner, 
which means they must have fresh color and not be overcooked. 
If you have managed to include some of the brilliantly red sweet 
peppers among them, the dish will be more beautiful than ever, 
and it is in any case a handsome vegetable to pile around a roast 
or fowl in serving. They serve the double purpose of garnish as 
well as vegetable. Cold, they make delicious sandwiches, and 
add greatly to a dish of fried or poached eggs, or an omelet. 
While you may approach this dish with some question, once you 
have made it you will want it more and more. Our chicken 
fryer is usually filled to the very top when we start to cook the 


peppers. 


BRAISED CELERY WITH MARROW 


Save the marrow from soupbones. Freeze it until needed. 

Use about 2 or 3 cups of celery from the freezer. Have enough 
boiling water, in which has been dissolved 1 bouillon cube or 1 
package of G. Washington bouillon powder to each cup. Put 
the celery in and cover. Break up the solid lump as soon as possi- 
ble and simmer until tender. 

Heat the marrow in a small amount of the same kind of stock. 
Do not let it boil. Just let it heat through very well and try not 
to break up the pieces. 

Season the celery to taste. Drain. 

Melt 2 tablespoons butter. 

Serve in individual dishes, putting pieces of the marrow in the 
center and surrounding them with the chopped and boiled celery. 
Over all put some melted butter and a little paprika. 
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7 eee 
TRADITION BE BLOWED! 


Home freezing is yet young, but already there is a terrific wall 
of tradition, conventions, rules and regulations around it. 

Many excellent books have been written by people who have 
done valiant pioneer work, and who presumably have also frozen 
their imaginations a bit since they have allowed the processes to 
remain practically as they were, when freezing first was in- 
vented. As The Books tell you how to do it, the procedure is al- 
most as dour and complicated as was old-fashioned canning. 

When I started, I followed all directions slavishly. I am the 
Circular-Writers’ Delight anyway; I always read every word of 
instruction booklets, and all advertising, and believe every bit of 
it... until I have found out differently myself. So I dutifully 
spent hours of preparation on foods to be frozen and other hours 
on careful, blueprinted packaging. 

Now, after years of daily person-to-person contact with my 
own freezer, I must squirm down in my seat and hide behind my 
geography book. 

Teacher! I do not blanch all vegetables. See my chart (page 
116) for directions. 

Let me go on record with this advice, however; when you be- 
gin your freezing career, do follow all the rules. It is only by 
learning thoroughly that you have any right later on to break a 
rule. I most emphatically do not suggest to the reader of this 
book that she go and do likewise merely because I have done it 
this way or that. I may be wrong. My taste may be different. 

Surprisingly, I have been wrong quite a few times in the 
course of my life. 

I will, however, give you my own experiences and experiments 
together with my reasons for not conforming to all the rules; at 
the same time I will urge you to proceed along conventional 
lines until you have mastered the technique of good freezing as 
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ordained by the authorities in starched aprons and air-conditioned 
laboratories who do wonderful research work and are let out 
three times a day to eat scientifically prepared meals, then 
marched back into their immaculate workrooms to evolve new 
twists on established techniques—sometimes. 


TWISTS ON TECHNIQUES 


All this is facetious and defensive. Actually I have much respect 
for the men and women who have worked so well to give us 
longbearded explanations and procedures. My only quarrel with 
them is—why make it so hard? Why not admit that there is 
hardly a rule that cannot be broken now and then, and that some 
of the procedures insisted upon are actually needless? Since I 
am sure that the entire college of experts will be against some of 
what I say in these pages, I advise that you do not do asI do... 
do as I say, and then make up your own mind. Once more, learn 
the old methods of complete blanching of vegetables and follow 
them . . . with such exceptions as I will insist upon. 

I have long been in rebellion against the theory that every raw 
vegetable must be blanched. I am even more disapproving of 
the length of time advised for blanching. 

I understand the system thoroughly and so should you. Briefly, 
science claims that all fresh vegetables, with practically no ex- 
ceptions, should be first subjected to a bath of hot water or steam, 
cooled as quickly as possible, and then frozen. This is the pro- 
cedure called blanching. I did that for about two years. Now, for 
years, I have blanched for somewhat shorter periods of time than 
some charts call for, and a few vegetables I do not believe should 
be blanched, only boiling-water rinsed to kill germs. I have pack- 
ages of vegetables in my freezer that were put there at least two 
years ago and frankly I like the flavor and consistency of many un- 
blanched vegetables as well as when they were blanched. 

Perhaps I lose something in this rebellion; there is the little 
matter of enzymes, for instance, which are allegedly unhappy 
and stop their activity if you blanch. Maybe so. Maybe I would 
not know an enzyme if one sat down in my lap. Perhaps my 
judgment is poor. Perhaps a lot of things. 
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Or perhaps it is not as necessary to blanch everything to limp- 
ness and gastronomic death as most of The Books insist. 

My first direct about-face on blanching came when I had that 
bushel of limas to fix and little time. When the job of podding 
and cleaning was finished, there was dinner to get ready, that 
being one of the now-numerous periods when I had no help. 

The beans were at that moment in a state of vegetative bliss. A 
holdover was not possible. So I merely bounced them into plastic 
bags, sealed, and hoped for the best. 

While those particular beans proved perfectly edible later, an- 
other lot which I also packaged without blanching did not turn 
out as well. From this I made two conclusions: one, there is al- 
most certainly a difference in variety of beans. Some will accept 
freezing without blanching and some need blanching. Secondly, 
with this difference possible, it is better to blanch briefly if one 
possibly can; but if you cannot, it is better to freeze without 
blanching and take a chance. 

Timidly but persistently, I experimented with less blanching 
and no blanching. The following summer brought us an ava- 
lanche of eggplant. The tomatoes I wanted so badly that year 
crossed us up entirely, grudgingly bestowing only a few untidy 
fruits in return for our loving labor. But eggplant! Up to your 
ears! We like eggplant; we even love it; but after all you cannot 
use it as prolifically as you can use tomatoes. 

Happily . . . the freezer to the rescue! 

The first lot I duly peeled, sliced and blanched. With the 
second lot I omitted the peeling, but carried through on the slic- 
ing and blanching. The third, fourth, and so on lots I no longer 
peeled, no longer blanched. ‘Today we still have some left from 
that orgy of eggplant, and only the other day I used two boxes 
of slices to make that wonderful and glamorously named Oriental 
meal-in-a-dish, ““The Imam Fainted with Delight When He 
Tasted of This.’”’ The recipe for it is at the end of this chapter. It 
is the freezer-owner’s delight since almost everything used comes 
out of a freezer—the onions, the green peppers, the lamb (or 
young goat), the tomatoes from freezer or cans, and the garlic 
from Mr. Hill’s Supermarket. Next year, however, we shall fool 
Mr. Hill. We have planted oceans of garlic. 
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At present writing we still have eggplant in boxes dated three 
years back. That eggplant has been mighty faithful! I do think it 
has passed its peak of perfection somewhat; the slices have, with 
time, grown a little rubbery in texture although the flavor is still 
good. This “‘rubberiness” we have disregarded by using it in such 
dishes as the Imam’s Delight which call for prolonged, slow cook- 
ing at low heat. It is not so good fried, however. As for peeling, 
never again. I like it with that delicate touch of color. 

Of course the enzymes, instead of being stone cold daid in the 
freezer someplace, are all working wickedly, one supposes, in the 
slices of unblanched eggplant. This, say authorities, should render 
the eggplant unfit to eat. If so, we have been fooled ever since 
1947, 


DETAILS OF BLANCHING 


Information from an expert—My friend and mentor, Mr. G. G. 
Cook, of the New York State Agricultural College at Farmingdale, 
L. I., reminded me of something I had overlooked. 

Vegetables and berries that come from some parts of the coun- 
try where sanitary growing measures are not strictly enforced 
can be unpleasantly contaminated with filth and germs. 

I should go even further and say that much of the vegetable 
produce shipped to a big city and handled through what is 
termed a “market district” can also be stained and contaminated 
by unbelievable filth and dirt. If you want to know what I mean, 
dig out the series of articles published in Red Book (I think it 
was) with pictures. They described the workings and habits of 
wholesale vegetable dealers and after reading them you may feel 
as I did, that I would even rather buy my vegetables from mar- 
velously managed processing-and-freezing firms like Seabrook 
Farms, where the vegetable is surrounded by almost hospital 
cleanliness and sanitation from seed to final packaging and freez- 
ing. 

Seabrook Farms grow their own, in enormous fields, with every 
elaborate precaution against contamination from any source. 
Moreover, the vegetables are picked at the precise second of 
maturity and flavor, immediately washed, blanched, packaged 
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and sharp-frozen. All of the packagers of commercially frozen 
foods make conscientious efforts to maintain the same supervi- 
sion and turn out as clean, sterile, perfectly processed results. I 
don’t know, at this stage, of any other processors who grow their 
own vegetables as do Seabrook Farms; if I am mistaken, I would 
like to hear from the companies I am overlooking. 

On the whole, a commercially prepared and frozen vegetable 
is cleaner and better processed than you could turn out yourself, 
unless you have your own garden and know what goes on. 

I believe I must agree with Mr. Cook, when he says that, 
generally speaking, blanching performs several functions of 
which a lesser-known but highly important one is that of sterili- 
zation and cleaning. 

Mr. Cook suggests that if you buy vegetables from any market, 
grocery or stand, you should blanch. If you buy vegetables that 
come from the South, blanching is even more advisable. If you 
happen to live in the Orient or in parts of the East where fields 
are fertilized by human excrement, you are double-penalty- 
warned to blanch, and even give the process a few seconds extra. 

If you grow your own, and know that no poisonous chemicals 
or roaming animals are frequent in your garden, then it is I, not 
Mr. Cook, who assert that you should cut blanching time to a 
minimum, or in some cases, cut it out altogether. 

Let us see how this contingency affects my Four Unblanch- 
ables, which are onions, mushrooms, celery and green peppers. 

Onions are pretty well protected by their own natural cello- 
phane covering. In any case, you can’t blanch them. 

Mushrooms are 99%, or even 100%, grown under highly sani- 
tary conditions in special rooms and by specialized methods. ‘The 
chances of their being contaminated in the growing are small. 
There may be some possibility of contamination during the ship- 
ping and middleman processing to your stores, but because of 
the way they are packed I think that very small indeed. Anyway, 
I shall continue to freeze without blanching. 

Celery. Well ... you eat it raw anyway, don’t you? You 
don’t boil it and you don’t hot-water wash it before eating, 
though of all things grown I should suspect celery of being the 
most likely to contain hidden filth as well as obvious sand, dirt, 
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etc. Most celery, unless grown in a hothouse, has to be taken 
apart and carefuly washed. But we still eat celery au naturel 
. so why blanch? DON’T. 

Green peppers. Nature has provided them with a handsome, 
dirt-repellent, shiny exterior, and they are, each one, a closed 
corporation. Beyond a good rinsing, I shouldn’t even wash. I cer- 
tainly should not blanch them unless I knew positively that they 
had come from suspected fields. 

And remember that freezing in itself destroys quite a round 
number of germs and leetle bugs. 

If you are a Worrier, I don’t advise you to look into the ques- 
tion of how vegetables and fruits are handled after they leave 
the farmer and before they come to your table. That series of 
articles I mentioned will give you The Horrors. I spoke of the 
matter because Mr. Cook raised a reasonable question that has 
definite sense behind it all the way. 

And still and all . . . we eat raw lettuce that may have come 
from unwatched fields. We merely wash it; we don’t sterilize it 
before eating. We munch raw celery. We consume most fruits 
raw, after merely washing. (You can’t do that with fruits in the 
tropics largely because of the matter of handling and fertiliza- 
tion.) 

If you want to be almost 100 percent sure of sterile-as-possible 
vegetables, of vegetables cleaned and picked over to the last 
minute of processing, and delivered to you in clean, sanitary 
packages untouched and unopened—then buy commercially fro- 
zen ones and, if you can, from a firm that either grows its own, 
or directly controls its outside growers and handles all steps of 
processing. 

So there is an angle on blanching that is to be thoughtfully 
considered and in many, many cases, would lead one to decide 
it is advisable or necessary. (Except! Except for my Untouch- 
able Four.) 

In using a pressure cooker for blanching, I try out two meth- 
ods and make a note of the one I prefer. Most authorities advise 
using a pressure cooker with the trivet well raised so as to hold 
the food out of the water, the cover on, but the petcock open. 
Steam blanching by this method takes practically the same 
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length of time as plain water blanching. Many times I prefer to 
put the vegetables in the cooker as if to cook them, using the same 
amount of water, and bringing the pressure up to no more than 5 
pounds for delicate vegetables such as asparagus, small limas, 
Frenched beans, Brussels sprouts, etc., and to 10 for cauliflower, 
and more rugged vegetables such as carrots. With the pressure 

up, the time is cut to a minute or so. Immediate cooling must 
follow both methods. 

Lettuce should be frozen without blanching. Select good heads 
(I buy mine, usually, when the market has enough on hand to 

/make a price on them), trim and wash and shake dry. Put in 
plastic bags first lightly wrapping each head in cellophane to 
facilitate removal. Warning, once more; never package any- 
thing wet. Shake, mop, or blow water from whatever you freeze. 
_ Lettuce is not a perfect freezer, and has limitations. It must be 
used, when frozen, almost as it comes from the freezer—still a 
little frosty. In a pinch it may be used for salads, but is better 
‘shredded and used in some such dish as our Mexican Eggs. 
Even here I concede that a crisp head from the market is better, 
- but I am glad enough for my frozen lettuce when I have not the 
fresh unfrozen. 
In all the articles and books I have read, there is no mention 
of the princely onion. Apparently it is considered unfreezable, 
‘which, in view of my years of working with 50-pound bags, 
i grieves me. Most certainly onions must never be blanched. 
' Green peppers cut in fine slices need never be blanched. We 
think they taste better when not blanched. If you want to freeze 
- mice halves for future stuffing, you may blanch or not as you 
_ please. If you do blanch, you can pack more in a box or bag, but 
careful nesting of halves within each other will enable you to 
package almost as many as you want in any container. Besides, 
done that way they are much easier to handle. Blanched pepper 
halves tear like wet tissue paper. 

The most heartbreaking misdirections, from my point of view, 
are to be found in the instructions for handling mushrooms. I 
have said before, and I would like to repeat, mushrooms are the 
quintessence of delicacy, and should not be peeled, handled too 
much, or washed—and definitely never blanched. 
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They must be quickly and simply put into plastic bags or con- 
tainers and frozen raw, raw, raw! 

Beets do not freeze well. I have tried them twice, and both 
times they turned out like pink shoe leather. The first time I 
had a professional locker plant do the cutting, blanching and 
packaging. It was all done scientifically. The beets were terrible. 

The second time we did the job ourselves and the results were 
equally unappetizing. Perhaps it would be better not to blanch 
the beets at all. I have not tried this. In the final analysis, beets 
are one of the exceedingly few things we prefer from cans. We 
like the bright, flavored juice. 

If somebody tries beets without blanching, I hope they will 
_ let me know how they come out. 

My experience with freezing butter also runs contrary to The 
Books. They state that butter made from “raw cream” (that is, 
unpasteurized cream) “possesses poor keeping qualities,” and 
they recommend that the cream or milk be heated before churn- 
ing. Since I make butter from cream obtained by separator from 
unpasteurized goat’s milk it is liable, according to The Books, to 
loss of flavor and to spoilage. 

We have kept butter a year and it was definitely good that 
long, at least. 

The stuff must be thoroughly packaged, however. I make mine 
into pound “country rolls.” I wrap each roll in three layers of 
freezer parchment paper, each layer sealed with tape. I reverse 
the starting point of each layer so that overlaps come at different 
points. Next I put on a cellophane wrapping and heat-seal. Lastly, 
I give it a final, generous overcoat of the heaviest-grade alumi- 
num foil, and I seal this with freezer or Mystik tape. 

If I am in something of a hurry, I push the butter into one of 
the new sealed-for-sure plastic containers and as an added pre- 
caution, although I am told it is not needed, I run tape around 
the edge of the closure. 

I have even been known to pop butter into the freezer scantily 
attired in one layer of parchment, tape, and good wishes. Within 
reasonable limits the good wishes seem to do the work. 

The great thing to keep in mind if you have a home freezer is: 

Remember to use it. 
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That means every day and every way. If you have not time to 
do just what The Books say, do what you can. The point is to put 
foods into your freezer by any method, but put them in! With 
genuflections to The Books, I consider that I have proven them 
wholly or partly wrong in enough aspects of freezing to feel 
that nobody knows the whole story yet—neither the scientists, 
the economic experts, nor myself. 

Each of us should add to the knowledge we have by our own 
thought processes, and experimentation. The point is, go ahead! 
Do things. Freeze things. Try everything. Make mistakes. We all 
do. We know better the next time, and there is no knowledge 
that gives such a feeling of contented security as that which we 
gain ourselves. 

And please do not forget to tell me about it. 


THE MECHANICS OF BLANCHING 


Blanching is a process of “‘setting” the vegetable with boiling 
water or steam so that, in the opinion of authorities on nutrition, 
enzymes are destroyed and the vegetable looks better, tastes bet- 
ter, and keeps better. 

My own personal opinion is that some vegetables should never 
be blanched, some should be tested to find out if the variety 
used is better without blanching, and all vegetables should be 
blanched less time than is generally advised. I find fault with 
the process because it is apt to make the vegetable overcooked 
when finally served, especially as done by the average freezer 
owner who uses the maximum timetable. 

I have made up my own chart for blanching, and while I ad- 
vise some blanching for most things, I am also indicating certain 
vegetables which should never be subjected to the water-torture. 

Blanching has been tremendously simplified for the average 
woman by the new West Bend blanching kettle. There are sev- 
eral similar things on the market, but none as well designed, well 
made and commodious as the West Bend. The price is very mod- 
erate for such a high-grade utensil. 

Vegetables that are at all dirty should be washed before 
blanching. My own method of quick-cooling after blanching is to 
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have the kitchen sink full of water with plenty of ice cubes in it, 
and to put the blanched vegetables in a large colander and dunk 
up and down. Then let the stuff rest in the cold water until all 
heat is dissipated. Drain very well indeed, and package. 

If you blanch with water, you must use plenty. That is why 
the West Bend blancher is so good: it is large enough. Do not try 
to blanch too much at one operation. Count scalding time from 
the moment the water resumes boiling. 


BLANCHING CHART 


ASPARAGUS: Use young stalks, or cut older stalks as short as 4 
inches. Blanching, with water, 2 minutes. If very tender, 
skimp the 2 minutes. With steam, 114 minutes. 

BEANS, SNAP: Nicer if Frenched. In Frenching, never merely 
split down middle. Frenching means to cut, preferably diag- 
onally, across the bean in longish, fine strips. If you use the 
cutting device on your electric mixer it cuts the beans length- 
wise, but makes nice thin strips. Water, 2 minutes. If very 
tender, steam, 114 minutes. If older, 2 minutes. With pressure 
cock closed, bring pressure to 5 pounds and bring down im- 
mediately. 

BEANS, WAX: Treat as green beans and blanch same length of 
time. Remember, the more tender the bean the less blanch- 
ing. 

BEANS, LIMAS, and BUTTER: The green limas are best. When 
they have turned white they can still be frozen but are not 
quite as nice, though plenty good enough for many dishes. 
Again with consideration for tenderness of the beans, Water, 
2 to 3 minutes. Steam, with petcock closed, 1 minute at 5 
pounds and immediate cooling of cooker to take pressure 
down at once, and the usual quick cooling in ice water. 

BEETS: Not so good. Canned beets are better. 

BROCCOLI: Cut woody stem off and put aside. Separate stalks. 
The flowery heads need only briefest of blanching—2 14 min- 
utes in boiling water. Steam, with petcock open, 2 min- 
utes. Petcock closed, 1 minute at 5 pounds. Then take the 
stems. Throw away the impossibly woody ends. Cut the 
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more tender stems in suitable lengths. Process by 3 minutes’ 
blanching both with water and open steam. Stems that are 
tougher but not woody can be blanched 4 minutes, peeling 
the skin off first. When using, cook until quite tender then 
put through the grinder and use as a purée. Very good in- 
deed. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS: With water, 3 to 4 minutes. Steam, open, 
2 to 3 minutes. Steam, closed, 2 minutes, or if sprouts very 
small and young, 1 minute. 

CARROTS: Better frozen Frenched than sliced. Slices seem 
more leathery. Blanching, with water, 2 minutes. Steam, 
open, 114 minutes. Steam, closed, 1 minute. 

CAULIFLOWER: Water (with flowerets separated), 3 min- 
utes. Steam, 10 pounds, closed, 2 minutes. Steam, open, 3 
minutes. 

CORN: On cobs; use steam and blanch with open petcock 3 min- 
utes. Cut kernels; blanch first on cobs, then cut from cob 
and pack in bags and freeze. 

EGGPLANT: Slice as you like it. If the purple skin is left on, we 
think the flavor better and certainly the appearance is bet- 
ter. Blanch 3 minutes in water: 5 minutes in steam. 

GREENS: Such as spinach, chard, beet greens, kale, etc. Try 
first without blanching, being careful not to pack too closely. 
If you do not like the taste as well, blanch lightly. Water, 1 
minute. Don’t use steam. 

PEAS: Treat gently. Very young and tender—water, 1 minute. 
Steam, a scant minute. Open petcock. Don’t try with closed 
petcock, they will overblanch. 

Note: Larger peas will need a little more time. 

PEPPERS: Don’t blanch at all. 

ONIONS: Do not blanch. 

MUSHROOMS: No! Never! 

PARSLEY: Dunk as quickly as possible in boiling water—no 
more than 10 seconds. Drain dry. 

RHUBARB: Cut either in pieces or lengths. Do not blanch. Or if 
you wish, try a quick blanch of | minute. 

SQUASH: We find it best cooked and then frozen. Follow any 
favorite recipe for making mashed squash. Season. We like a 
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little butter stirred into the hot squash. Put into plastic bags 
or containers and freeze. 

TOMATOES: Make into a concentrated pulp. Follow recipe at 
end of this chapter for Tomato Purée. Freeze in pint con- 
tainers. Or select perfect, picture-perfect, tomatoes. They 
must not have a flaw. The stem must be cut long. Place in 
the New Plastic Tray, being careful not to allow the toma- 
toes to touch each other. Each must be separated. Freeze. 
Then wrap quickly and carefully in cellophane or, better, 
slip into small plastic bags. 


EGGPLANT WITH OLIVE OIL 


(“The Imam Fainted with Delight When He Tasted of This”) 


2 medium-sized eggplants (or equivalent from freezer) 

4 medium-sized onions, or from freezer, 2 cups frozen 
chopped onions 

1 small head garlic, the bulbs peeled and chopped 

4 cups sliced green pepper, from freezer 

4 to 6 sliced tomatoes, or one No. 3 can 

¥2 cup olive oil (or vegetable oil) 


Note that almost every ingredient comes from the stockpile in 
your freezer. On occasion I have even used the tomato purée I 
make and freeze, instead of canned, or whole ripe tomatoes. 

The eggplant should be cut rather thickly and have the skin 
left on. Turn the oven to 300°, and have ready. Use a very large 
casserole, or baking dish. It is sometimes a problem to find one 
really big enough, therefore a deep roasting dish will do. There 
is, in the stores, a large glass casserole or covered dish holding 
four quarts or more. Or, use a heavy aluminum kettle in the 
oven. West Bend’s Dutch Oven Roaster is excellent and in it you 
may cook this dish either in the oven or over a slow fire on top of 
the range. (Use Hi heat on a G.E. range to start, reduce at once 
to Lo heat and cook three hours or more.) 

Method: Place a layer of eggplant slices in bottom of dish. 
Sprinkle some of the garlic over it. (Cut slices to fit in between 
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and make fairly solid layer at very bottom.) Add layer of chopped 
onion. Then green peppers. Next, tomatoes. Repeat, but it 
is not necessary each time to make the eggplant layer solid. A 
deep cooking utensil is rather better than a shallow one, as it 
provides for more layers. When all vegetables are in, pour the 
tomato juice from can over, and finally pour the olive oil, 
sprinkling all over the top. This dish must cook slowly, the slower 
the better. While I have indicated 3 hours, I prefer to cook it 4 to 
5, turning the heat down to 250° in that case. Have the oven hot 
enough when you first put the dish in, to start it cooking; this is 
especially important if you use ingredients from the freezer. But 
as soon as it begins to cook, lower the heat and leave it alone. 
When perfectly prepared, “The Imam” (as we call it for short) 
has a wonderful custardy texture. The vegetables have blended 


_ together, and one cuts through it as if it had been mixed like a 
_ cake. The top should not be crisped, but firm. Since ovens vary 
_ so widely (for instance, in my old and passé range I could never 


depend upon the accuracy of the oven), it is well to watch and if 


_ it seems to be cooking too fast, either lower the heat or cover the 


dish for a time. Make this once or twice and you will reduce it to 
a routine, for it is actually one of the easiest things to make that 
I know; also, delicious and very good for you. It has everything! 


QUICK AND EASY WAY TO MAKE “THE IMAM” 


(That is pronounced EE-mahm, by the way.) 

Sudden company coming and nothing prepared. Here is where 
your freezer comes to the rescue. First, turn your oven on to 550°. 
Then get out two or more packages of sliced eggplant, frozen 
onions, green peppers, and tomato purée—all from the freezer, 
you note. Prepare the garlic. Now, dump everything together 
into a large roasting pan, the deeper the better. This time the 
pan must be oversized for a reason you will see. Place in the very 


_ hot oven. (Remember—everything is put in at once and in any 


sort of order. Never mind the frozen lumps. Don’t try to handle 
them at this stage.) Allow to stay in the hot oven until the frozen 
packs begin to defrost and break apart. Lift pan out and break 
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up and stir as much as possible and return to oven, lowering heat 
to 400°. Allow to thaw still more. Take out again, stir, and re- 
turn to oven lowering heat to 350°. Allow to cook, giving it at 
least an hour; take out and stir up at least one more time. Made 
this way the Imam is not quite as good, but it very definitely will 
do and be a success—besides being very filling! 


EGGPLANT AND LAMB, A LA IMAM 


The Imam family of recipes are all genuinely Oriental. I have 
altered them only slightly. As for instance, in the original form 
the garlic is not cut up and a large bulb is used. That might be 
too much for many American palates, and indeed, the amount I 
have designated can be cut down. But please try it first my way, 
for after prolonged, slow cooking everything blends so perfectly 
and you do not notice any one flavor above another. When we 
make it, we use the whole large bulb and serve it with no com- 
ment, and people who have assured me they “know when any 
garlic is used” have eaten it and merely asked for seconds . . 
or thirds. It is all a state of mind, I find, as well as a method in 
cooking. 

Orientals frequently combine lamb with this dish. (When I 
say “lamb,” I mean, in the Essipoff household, chevon, which is 
the party name for goat meat.) 

In making with lamb, use a good, non-fat cut. A little fat is 
all right, but the usual breast of lamb is too greasy. Since chevon 
is less fat than lamb, almost any cut will do. Cut the meat up in 
fairly large pieces, slicing rather thickly first. Arrange in layers. 
Cook slowly as before. Use all ingredients as in original recipe. 

Hurry up method. Everything from the freezer including fro- 
zen lamb. Pile into roasting pan, and proceed as described. Don’t 
worry. It will be delicious. A shoulder or leg of lamb or chevon, 
when thawed and partly cooked, may be broken up and dis- 
tributed through the vegetables or allowed to cook on top, as you 
prefer. The Imam is as good cold as hot—almost. In summer, we 
often use it as a sort of salad accompaniment to the main dish. 
When made by the slowcooling method, it slices down almost 
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like aspic, and makes a remarkable accompaniment to cocktails 
when cut in dainty pieces and spread or placed on crackers or 
Melba toast. Nobody knows what it is, and everybody wants to 
know. 


THE IMAM WITH VARIATIONS 


It can be combined with any leftover meat, and cooked as 
usual. 

Potatoes may be included in it, cut in quarters. 

Try it with ground-up meat, preferably lamb, or beef a second 
choice. Somehow, lamb seems to blend better with vegetables or 
perhaps that is just my own mental attitude, since this dish stems 
directly from the East, and in the Oriental countries lamb is the 
principal meat. Some dried flaked parsley, or chopped fresh 


_ parsley, is nice added, when meat is used. 


It is really true that olive oil gives a better flavor to The Imam 


_ than any other oil, and nowadays the price is so nearly the same, 


that it pays to have some olive oil on hand. A shopping hint: It is 


_ more economical to buy by the gallon, and you will not regret it. 


MEXICAN CHILIED EGGS 


From freezer, bring in a package—about 2 cups—of chopped 
onions. Open and allow to defrost wholly or partly. 

While they are defrosting, lay 10 slices of bacon (or more if 
you like) on top of each other and cut down through them with 
a sharp knife, making narrow slivers. 

Place in an iron skillet over a low fire on gas stove and allow it 
to cook very slowly. It must cook dry but must not crisp and must 
not burn. On electric range, a slow fire, with perhaps just a min- 
ute of hot fire to start, turned immediately to LO is the thing. 

Stir often while cooking so it all cooks evenly. 

When the bacon is done, lift it out of the grease with a per- 
forated spoon so as not to take out any of the grease. Drop on 
absorbent paper and leave until needed. 
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Into the grease left in pan, put the onions and fry these over 
2nd (medium) heat until they start to cook, then turn down to 
3rd (low) heat and cook slowly, until light brown. 

Now add 1 pint of frozen tomato purée and one cup of water, 
or 2 cups of canned tomatoes. Stir and allow to simmer. 

Add 2 tablespoons chili powder, or more. Depends upon how 
much you like “hot” things. 

Stir and simmer. Add salt. 

Have ready six fresh eggs. Open, and drop carefully into the 
chili mixture, and allow to simmer over 3rd heat until eggs are 
done. 

In between, take a large head of lettuce, as tight and firm a 
head as possible for easy handling, although any lettuce will do. 

Shred this, pile loosely into a bowl and have ready. 

Grate up 3% cup of sharp American cheese more or less, accord- 
ing to your preference. 

Have ready 3 large pieces of bread toasted, or 6 small. Our 
own preference is for a small slice of bread to each egg and two 
eggs to a serving. 

This is a one-dish meal with everything in it that you need. 
Therefore, we use small platters—the kind you usually find in 
restaurants—which are rather deep. A certain type of large soup 
plate is equally good. 

Place the two pieces of toast (or one) on each plate. 

Around this place shredded lettuce, forming a fine green 
border. The lettuce must be cold. 

Put the eggs on the toast. Spoon the sauce from the pan over. 
Sprinkle heavily with grated cheese, and over the cheese 
sprinkle some of the small cooked pieces of bacon. 

The combination of hot and cold, and of textures of food, is 
delightful. And it’s good for you. 


FANCY MEXICAN CHILIED EGGS 
The foregoing is my own version of a dish that is partyish. 


For a prettier, more “party” dish, cook this way: 
Try out the bacon as before. Take out of grease. Do not add 
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chopped onions at this stage. Add the tomatoes, chili, seasoning, 
and stir. Set at back of stove. 

Poach six eggs, keeping them in nice round shape. 

Prepare the plates with toast and lettuce but before putting on 
the poached eggs, lay a generous slice of mild Bermuda onion 
on top of each piece of toast. Then the eggs, the sauce, the 
cheese and bacon crisps. This is a little fancier, but between us I 
like my own version better. 


BUTTER MAKING IN THE KITCHEN 
AND HOME FREEZING OF BUTTER 


Even if you do not keep goats, it is an ace in the hole to know 
how to make a little butter and package and store it. If you do 
keep a couple of goats, you can lay up a supply of butter in your 
freezer that will last you all year. At pennies instead of dollars. 

During World War II, however, I taught quite a few women 
how to make butter when they could not buy it. Although it was 
more expensive, there were times when it was well worth the 
extra cost to have it, since one could not get it at the market. 

Your electric mixer will do admirably for butter making. If you 
have no electric mixer, use the rotary mixer and turn by hand, 
which is harder but not impossible. Some women put the cream 
in a jar and shake it. 

If you own a small butter churn, that is still better. A non- 
electric one costs very little and is worth while. An electric one 
is, naturally, that much better and with it butter making is almost 
a joke. I have two sizes: the one-gallon size which will churn 
from a pint to two quarts, and I also have the larger three-gallon- 
size churn which will churn 114 gallons. 

Cream that has not soured but that is at least two days old is 
best. Sour cream will churn more quickly, but the butter will 
not taste quite as fresh and will need more washing. 

1. Into the largest bowl of your electric mixer, put a quart of 
cream. (If less cream, use smaller bowl. From even a half pint of 
whipping cream you can get a good healthy pat of butter.) 

Have ready a sheet of wax paper large enough to form a wall 
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around the bowl. This because it often spatters in the last stage 
of churning. 

Turn on the mixer and let it beat at medium speed. It will fluff 
up like whipped cream. In fact it will be whipped cream. Let it 
whip. Pretty soon you will notice that it is getting less bulky, 
and appears rather oilier. Reduce the speed slightly. Keep the 
beaters going. The cream will sink down lower, and finally look 
like a sort of paste. Then it will begin to “break down”... to 
separate. It may be necessary now and then to stop the beaters 
briefly and stir frothy “islands” that have stuck to the sides of the 
bowl back in, but do this quickly. If you are skillful enough to be 
able to do it without stopping the beaters, so much the better. 

As soon as the “breaking down” occurs, spattering may begin. 
Then your shield of wax paper comes in handy. I sometimes 
make a shield of a used plastic bag, inverting it over the beater 
and bowl. 

As soon as separation is well under way, the speed should be 
reduced still further. You will find the small, grainlike particles 
beginning to adhere to each other. Do not run the beaters until 
this mats together and clogs up. The ideal stage is when the par- 
ticles are firm and well defined. There is a “mushy” stage which 
is also to be shunned. It occurs just before the fat particles be- 
come grains. Do not stop then. Go on and let the butter accumu- 
late until it looks like large grains of rice. 

Now, if the kitchen has been rather warm, it may be well to 
chill the bowl with the butter and buttermilk just as it is. Scrape 
off the beaters, and put it all into the refrigerator until the butter 
particles have hardened. 

Have ready a clean breadboard. Wet it thoroughly with cold 
water. It would pay you to buy a butter paddle, but if you do not 
have one, use a wooden spoon, or a flat, clean, smooth piece of 
wood shaped like a butter paddle, or a plain spoon! 

Strain off the buttermilk. 

There is, on the market, a straining device or gadget which I 
have kept on hand for years and could not do without. I use it for 
straining vegetables, everything—and for making butter. It looks 
like a half moon with many holes in it and with a handle. It goes 
over half of a pot or utensil, and is held in place by little edges 
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and by the pressure of your hands. This is especially good for 
butter making. 

After you have poured off the buttermilk through this gadget, 
let very cold water run in on the butter in the bowl. Shake 
around. Then drain this off with the same drainer. Again add 
cold water. Stir or shake, being careful not to press the grains of 
butter together at this stage. Again drain. Do this until the water 
runs off clear. Two or three times is usually enough; four or five 
if you used sour cream. Wash well. Drain well. 

Now carefully empty out the butter on the wet board. Wet 
your paddle or spoon. Sprinkle with salt if you like butter salted. 
Begin to work it. DO NOT RUB. Do not use too much force. 
The ideal and easiest way is to simply turn the butter over and 
over upon itself, cutting down through the lump, and continuing 
to cut and press it down upon itself. The idea is to work out all 
the water. It takes little more time to do than to tell. Small 
amounts are worked in only a few minutes. Larger amounts take 
longer. When no more moisture oozes out as you cut down into 
it, take a sheet of parchment paper. Wet it. Shake out. Place the 
butter in the middle, square it up, and fold the wet paper over it. 
If you intend to freeze, use at least two or more pieces of parch- 
ment. You can buy a package of 12”x 12” parchment paper 
at Sears Roebuck from their dairy supplies department, and it is 
something that should be in every kitchen. 

Wrap thoroughly. Seal with tape. If you are making small 
amounts, after wrapping put the small packs into a plastic bag, 
fasten with a Cryovac band, and when you want butter take out 
what you need, refasten bag and replace. Butter will keep per- 
fectly at least a year, and I have kept it longer, when it was well 
packaged and protected. 


PO YOU CREEP GOATS . ..= 


You will make larger quantities. I make up from two to four 
pounds at a time. I package in “country rolls,” of a pound each, 
using three sheets of parchment on each pound, always beginning 
a new sheet opposite where the other sheet closed. I turn in all 
ends and tape. And finally, I put several pounds in a plastic bag 
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and freeze. I have never had a single package spoil. My butter 
always tastes as fresh and sweet as when made in spite of 
the “fact” that unpasteurized milk and cream is allegedly less 
secure. That is a canard, and part of the propaganda for pasteur- 
ization. Pasteurization is necessary in consideration of our system 
of collecting milk and marketing it. It is not necessary if you 
own your own goats and have them blood-tested for Bangs dis- 
ease. Then you may have all the greater benefits of pure, whole, 
raw milk and no danger. 

During the last war, when butter was to be had only on 
coupons, I was besieged with would-be buyers for our butter. I 
was offered as high as five dollars a pound for it. A few times I 
did sell some, but not at that price. Just as a favor to someone. 

If you make butter from goats’ cream, you must add coloring 
matter as goat milk is without any trace of yellow. The little 
packages of yellow powder that come with margarine are what I 
still use, although I also have a bottle of dairy butter coloring 
matter (yes, it is used to color “store butter’ most of the time) 
on hand for larger amounts. For what you will make, the little 
capsules or packages will do admirably. Add to the cream before 
you start to churn or whip it. 


FROZEN TOMATOES 


When tomatoes are plentiful, they are usually so plentiful that 
one is staggered, almost crushed, by them. In the old days this 
meant endless canning, gallons of hot water, handling hot jars, 
tops, and infinite processing. 

The modern way is to stew them up lightly, not overcooking 
(follow any good rule in any cookbook), package in Thermorex 
or Freezettes and freeze. 

Because of the juice, however, this does take considerable room 
in any freezer and unless you have a large one you may prefer to 
make, instead: 
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TOMATO PUREE 


Mash, and quarter 8 pounds of unpeeled tomatoes 
Chop rather finely 4 green peppers 

6 stalks celery (or equivalent from your 

freezer) 

2 onions 
Add these to the tomatoes 
Add, also 2 cloves garlic, minced 

1 teaspoon oregano (These last two, optional.) 


Simmer all together a full hour. Use an asbestos mat or Surface 
Oven (Artbeck) if there is any danger of scorching. Do not add 
any water. 

After an hour’s cooking, put the tomatoes through a Foley 

Food Mill or colander, to remove skins, etc. 

Put pulp into top of double boiler. Cook until this is reduced 
to the consistency of a medium white sauce. You may even cook 
longer and concentrate it still more. 

Stir in 2 teaspoons salt and 14 teaspoon pepper. 

Package in pint Thermorex or Freezettes. 

This recipe makes three pints, approximately. 

When I make it, however, I prefer to make up a whole bushel 
or more of tomatoes, cooking them in a larger utensil set inside a 
still larger container with water in it. I cook mine down to a 
thick paste, almost as thick as the commercial tomato paste. 

I also make some with full seasoning and some without—that 
is, with no pepper, no celery, onions, garlic or oregano. There 
are times when you want the pure tomato flavor. 

This makes excellent spaghetti sauce (the one with the added 
ingredients is best for sauce), and fine tomato juice for cocktails. 
The purée without seasoning is good for aspics, some to- 
mato sauces that do not want seasoning save for salt and pepper, 
and also for glasses of tomato juice. 

Either type is splendid made into tomato soup, added to frozen 
soup stock, with hot milk, etc. 
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For a fine cream of tomato soup, use a quart of stock, a pint of 
purée, and add scalded milk slowly to taste. 

Fish Sauce: Use without much dilution. Add olive oil or 
melted butter and a touch of lemon. 


8 ——— 
FOODS TO PLANT AND GROW, FREEZE AND EAT 


If you are lucky enough to live where you can raise some vege- 
tables and keep a few critters, feathered and otherwise, you will 
gain about 200 per cent from your freezer. 

Since most people are already moderately geared for a bit of 
garden, we shall talk of that first. 

In the wasteful old days B.F. (Before Freezers), a home vege- 
table garden was likely to be either a poor excuse or a source of 
embarrassment of riches. After all, a package of seeds was a pack- 
age of seeds, and for me, at least, with my Scottish inhibition 
against throwing anything away or even putting it aside, there 
was always the temptation to overplant or overproduce. When I 
was young and energetic, I would doggedly get all those seeds into 
the earth or else. After I married Dmitry, I bullied him into mak- 
ing the rows just a little longer or adding a row at the side. . . . 

Of course at first I did what everybody seems to do—planted 
radishes endlessly. I don’t know why but radishes seem to haunt 
the beginner. Personally I loathe them and would make fantastic 
packages of the things and leave them around on my friends’ 
doorsteps to get rid of them. People got so they would run 
screaming from me if I carried a bundle; they were afraid 
I might have radishes up my sleeve. 

I managed to eat a radish because I grew it, but after that I 
was through. I never did find any way to cook them. They are 
probably the most limited vegetable in the world. Even when I 
was told that they tasted better if topped with a touch of sweet 
butter I found them a delusion. Yet they surrounded me 
on every side. Many an amateur gardener loses his beautiful, star- 
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lit enthusiasm for home-grown vegetables because he gets bogged 
down in radish beds. 

But it is much worth your while to have a garden of whatever 
dimensions you can handle. Forget the radishes. Who wants a 
frozen radish? Who wants a radish, for that matter? I suspect 
the entire industry depends upon table d’hétes that use them 
to brighten up the butter plate and upon first-time gardeners who 
learn to hate the little red blobs in no time at all. 

The better seed catalogs, in addition to printing gone-to- 
heaven pictures of stupendous vegetables, now list and identify 
varieties most suitable for freezing. Of, say, twenty varieties of 
beans, one perhaps will be outstanding as a “freezer”; two more, 
excellent substitutes, the use of which will depend upon your lo- 
cation in these United States; and the others indifferent. Since it 
is simpler to consult your geography chart for varieties that (1) 
are suitable to your location and (2) freeze well, I suggest you 
do just that. Then forget part of the flower garden and go in 
more heavily for vegetables because now is the chance you have 
not to waste anything! No matter how much of an oversupply, it 
can be handled. One wants an excess, if one has a food freezer. 
All the extras that formerly were given away, thrown away, or in 
cold fury canned far into the night—these are nimbly packaged 
and frozen and then you spend the winter months using them 
and boasting that the dish being served is the result of your own 
effort from conception to consuming. 

_ Raise only such beets as you know you will eat fresh out of the 
garden. That disposes of beets. 

_ Do not waste time and effort on such vegetables as are in con- 
tant and inexpensive supply locally. Raise things that are luxu- 
ries for your table, or that you never, somehow, get quite enough 
of. I, for instance, seldom raise carrots because they are almost 
always in plentiful and good supply. I do raise all the fresh corn 
‘I can, because really good corn is almost impossible to have un- 
less your own corn stalks wave in the summer wind. 

_ Very few people know how corn should be prepared and eaten, 
/not to mention frozen, and cooked. 

To begin with, when you buy, shun as you would the Asiatic 
plague those ears you see stripped of their protective husks and 
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wrapped in cellophane. There is no possible wrapping that can 
preserve the flavor of fresh corn except the wrapping that old 
Dame Nature put there in the beginning, and furthermore, if this 
wrapping is disturbed in the slightest, that corn has lost or will 
lose some of its flavor and freshness. The horrid custom of rip- 
ping the tops of ears down to see if the corn is good may be 
necessary in buying from the grocer, and that is one of the rea- 
sons you should raise some or all of your own corn. 

It is the most delicate of vegetables. It should be picked from 
the stalk about twenty to thirty minutes before you plan to serve 
it. It should be kept in the refrigerator until the water is at a 
bouncing boil, or the pressure cooker quite ready to use. Young 
corn should boil from five to ten minutes. Pressure cook it ac- 
cording to the direction on your own cooker. Time it carefully, 
for it is a sad fact that not many people have eaten corn cooked 
to just the nth degree of perfection. 

If you intend to freeze ears of corn, husk only a few at a time, 
wrap well or package in plastic bags (unless you are too cramped 
for freezer space), freeze quickly. Remember when you cook it that 
the frozen cob will take longer to heat through. Give it double 
time. I prefer not to blanch my corn because I think it overcooks 
that way. 

If I have time, I thaw the corn thoroughly inside the cellophane 
or plastic bag, before cooking, and then handle just like fresh 
corn. To do this, take it out the night before and leave in the 
refrigerator to thaw. Slow defrosting is always preferable, which 
is not to say that I never hurry it along myself. 

A garden without a goodly number of sweet pepper plants, 
plus some of the really hot Italian peppers, should not be thought 
of. When peppers are out of season they are outrageously expen- 
sive. When they are in season, they are still not cheap. As some- 
thing to raise, peppers are at the top of my list. They are easy to 
grow, especially if you buy the small plants and put them out. 
They look very handsome in the garden. In fact they look hand- 
some enough, with their rich dark green leaves, the symmetrically 
shaped plant, and the beautiful glistening peppers that succeed 
rather attractive flowerets, to be placed as a border in any flower 
garden. 
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I know of a famous eye specialist, whose offices are in a lovely 
old-fashioned remodeled farmhouse with about a half acre of 
ground around it. Dr. T. has a garden all around his place, but 
in that garden are growing, not flowers, but the more ornamental 
vegetables. He gets fun and satisfaction out of telling his patients 
to “stop on the way out and pick something from the garden.” 
They are considerably startled to find that, instead of red roses, 
red tomatoes and green peppers are waiting to be plucked. 

Pretty extensive instructions have already been given for proc- 
essing green peppers to freeze. All that remains to say is that 
they rate highly in vitamin content, as well as in gastronomic 
excellence. 

Every year I wish I had started an asparagus bed two years 
earlier. The stuff doesn’t begin to produce eating stalks for about 
three years as you may know. I did not. I expected my asparagus 
immediately, the first year I set out plants. So far my enjoyment 
has been purely esthetic, for I have been able to use only the 
lovely, feathery asparagus fern in flower arrangements. That 
alone is well worth while. Next year—asparagus! Preparation for 
freezing should be careful, light blanching, and packaging in 
quart-sized Freezettes, or side-opening boxes. 

There will be from an inch to three inches of asparagus stalk 
which will not be the white, impossible “woody” part and this 
can be pressure cooked and made into good pot liquor which 
later—after one has put the best sections of the cooked ends 
through a grinder—may be made into excellent asparagus soup. 

Snap beans and wax beans are nice to raise because one so 
seldom gets them pristine and completely fresh in the market. A 
single night’s layover is enough to wilt them somewhat. So raise 
them. The Books say to blanch them 2 minutes. Try them with 
and without blanching. 

I love limas, but you can generally buy them in good quantity 
and quality, so I seldom plant them. If you should want them, 
consult your catalog for the best variety for your location and for 
freezing. 

Broccoli: Very nice. It is expensive to buy and not difficult to 
raise. Watch it and do not let it go to seed overnight which it has 
a startling way of doing. In using broccoli, you freeze the 
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“flowers” of course—or the head. I also use the stems. I peel the 
tender stems and treat them both for freezing and eating like as- 
paragus. 

Broccoli is difficult to handle when softened by blanching, so be 
careful in packaging. There is a flat-box pack especially suitable 
for things like broccoli, cauliflower, asparagus and so on. 

Brussels sprouts: Easy to grow, expensive to buy in the market, 
and very simple to freeze. I like to pop them into the plastic bags 
and then shake them out like marbles when I need some, using as 
many as I want. Or as few. Blanch carefully. 

Carrots: Nice, if you have garden and freezer room. They do 
freeze very well. Here is one vegetable which I admit packs better 
and tastes slightly better if blanched. (I think the “woody” vege- 
tables like carrots, turnips, etc., stand blanching better anyway.) 
But it is better to underblanch slightly than to overblanch. The 
Books call for 3 minutes, which I shorten to two. We like ours 
Frenched—shoestring, if you prefer. 

Cauliflower: Better not try it. Needs attention in the blanching 
process when in the field. 

Eggplant: Strongly advised as easy to grow, quite pretty in the 
garden with its lovely little purple flower and its glistening fruit, 
and simple to freeze. 

Peas: Why not? The only advice is to plant plenty and 
“march” your plantings. That is, plant a few rows every two to 
three weeks. In this way your peas come along as you need and 
want them. Peas, beans, corn—plant at intervals. Of course you 
can always freeze the excess, but it is sheer common sense to have 
something ripening all summer long instead of everything at 
once. 

Pumpkin and squash can be frozen before cooking, but I pre- 
fer to cook and then freeze. If you want it frozen raw, select nice 
summer squash when the skins are still tender. Clean, cut in at- 
tractive slices or rings, blanch 3 minutes in scalding water, cool 
at once, and drain thoroughly. Arrange the slices neatly in one of 
the new top-opening plastic containers and freeze. However, I 
like to cook mine, purée it either with a press or with the electric 
mixer, and season well with butter, salt, pepper. Since this is in 
purée form, you may use the cheaper end-opening containers with 
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plastic or cellophane bags inside. (The use of Freez-Pakit is ad- 
vised.) Fill the bags, seal, put into containers, and freeze. This is 
then ready for instant use in a pie, if pumpkin, or as a vegetable, 
if squash. 


FRUITS 


The preparation of most fruit for freezing is so laborious 
a process that I see no sense in it when one can buy those excel- 
lent 30-pound cans of the best fruit, perfectly prepared, sugared 
in the right proportion, ready to be repackaged in smaller con- 
tainers or, if your freezer will hold the big cans, put in and kept 
in the original cans. 


PREPARING FRUIT FOR FREEZING 


If, as my friend Jean Crawford says, you “live on top of an 
orchard,” and therefore have the urge, the opportunity and the 
moral obligation, almost, to make use of your own fruits, instead 
of taking it easy with the Case fruits—here are some directions. 

Fruit is not blanched. It may be frozen in three ways: 

1. Dry pack. Cranberries, blueberries, raspberries, sweet 
cherries may be cleaned and put into vaporproof containers and 
frozen as they are. All broken or bad fruit should be eliminated. 
This method is pretty good especially if you intend to make the 
fruit into pies later or perhaps into jam. Although I have used it, 
I am not crazy about it. In spite of theory, the fruit seems to dry 
out and lose flavor. I have not, however, packaged it in 
Freezettes; it might be that in these the fruit would keep better. 
Nevertheless, and although the process is more troublesome, 
I prefer the: 

2. Dry sugar method. This works best on fruit with plenty of 
natural juice. It draws the juice from the fruit and protects it. 
To use this method best, you should allow the fruit to stand over- 
night in the containers with the sugar on it. Freezing it immedi- 
ately after sugaring does not allow the juice to “make itself” into 
a proper syrup. I found this out from bitter experience. Also, 
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fruit works best when sliced or mashed or otherwise mangled. 
Ratio: One pound of sugar to four pounds of fruit—more or less 
(and nobody can get around this uncertainly). Only your own 
experience will tell you, because fruits of various kinds differ 
extensively. Just experiment and find out. 

3. Sugar syrup pack method. Any fruit that oxidizes quickly, 
such as peaches or apples, and many small fruits that are pitted 
accept this method best. Strawberries I rather prefer with the dry 
sugar method. But there are, on the other hand, many ex- 
perienced home packers of fruit who insist that the sugar syrup is 
the thing and the only thing. 

In preparing sugar syrup the following table is necessary. 


20% Syrup __1 cup sugar, 4 cups water 

30% Syrup 2 cups sugar, 4 cups water 
40% Syrup 3 cups sugar, 4 cups water 
50% Syrup 4 cups sugar, 4 cups water 
60% Syrup 6 cups sugar, 4 cups water 


Dissolve the sugar in the water which must be boiling. Cool to 
70° or below before pouring over fruit. When I use sugar syrup, 
I make it the day before and let it chill in the refrigerator. 

Ascorbic acid. In preparing peaches, apricots, nectarines and 
apples, you must—if you want the fruit pretty—add two level 
teaspoons of ascorbic acid per gallon of syrup. 


MORE CHARTS 


APPLES. Pack in dry sugar, 5 to I ratio, or 40% syrup. 

APRICOTS. 40% syrup. 

BLACKBERRIES. The Books say 40% syrup, but I have found 
that they taste better if they are allowed to come to the 
merest and most cautious boil with that proportion of sugar, 
and are then cooled and frozen. Add only sugar to taste, heat 
slowly to simmer point, take off at once. This method I also 
prefer for 

RASPBERRIES, (by all means!) blueberries—try it with 
any small fruit. The only secret is not to overcook. 
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CHERRIES. 50% syrup or dry sugar. 

CRANBERRIES. 1 cup sugar to 2 cups fruit. Or else dry pack. 

FIGS. Stew lightly in sugar syrup to taste. Some like them very 
sweet like preserved figs, some like them less sweet like 
Kadotas. I often add a faint hint of ginger to the syrup, or 
a wee piece of stick cinnamon in the boiling process. 

PEACHES. Rather hard to handle. They turn rapidly after peel- 
ing. Use hot water to get skin off quickly. Keep fruit under 
cold water as you work. In home preparation, slicing works 
best, although I have frozen some in halves. 

Use 40% to 50% syrup. 

STRAWBERRIES. Mix with dry sugar, 1 cup to 7 cups fruit. I 
think it best to do this in a bowl and allow the fruit to stand 
in refrigerator overnight, stirring gently several times. Then 
pack and freeze. 


CUCUMBER SAUCE 


Cucumbers, like tomatoes, have a way of suddenly flooding the 
market or your garden. They are unsatisfactory to freeze in gen- 
eral, but here is a way to make up a fine purée, or sauce, that can 
be used in many ways. 

Peel, very thinly, 1 dozen cucumbers. 

Cut lengthwise, remove the seeds, and slice thinly. Sprinkle 
with 2 teaspoons of salt. 

Put into a heavy saucepan and add boiling water so that there 
will be about a half inch on the bottom. 

Let come to simmering boil. Cook until tender, which will take 
from 5 to 10 minutes depending upon the exact amount, age of 
cucumbers, and so forth. Test with a fork. 

When done, drain, and force through a colander or Foley Mill. 

Package in small containers—Vapocans or Thermorex. 

Uses: As a vegetable just as it is, with butter, salt, pepper and 
perhaps a touch of prepared horseradish. Let it thaw first, then 
put a tablespoon or more of butter in a small saucepan and al- 
low to melt. Add the defrosted sauce. Season, and serve. 
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CUCUMBER DRESSING FOR TOMATO OR ANY SALAD 


Allow a pint to defrost, but keep it almost on the line of frost. 
(The best way is to defrost in the refrigerator overnight.) 

Take a cup of the cucumber purée, and add to it 4 cup of 
sour cream or Yogurt. (Note: Yogurt makes a delicious dressing 
and is not as fattening as cream. Me, I like cream just a little 
better.) 

Season with salt, pepper, a little red pepper (not paprika), or 
a little chili powder. Serve over tomatoes sliced, tomato aspic or 
any suitable salad. 


CUCUMBER CHEESE DRESSING 


With the remaining cup (see preceding recipe) of defrosted 
cucumber, make another kind of dressing as follows: 

Defrost some onion juice from your frozen stockpile. If none is 
in your freezer, grate an onion on the finest grater you have. Add 
this to taste to the sauce. Add a teaspoonful of dried parsley 
flakes. Rub a package of cream cheese together with enough 
cream to soften. Blend with the cucumber mixture. Taste, and 
season. 


CUCUMBER SAUCE FOR MEAT OR FISH 


Defrost a pint or less, according to your dish. Heat gently. (On 
new G.E. range do this on the heat marked warm. With other 
ranges, gas or electric, use a double boiler.) 

Season with fresh lemon juice to taste. Run a medium-sized 
onion through your grinder, using the finest cutter. Add to taste 
to the cucumber mixture. 

All the above sauces must be made “to taste.” No sauce 
is really a cut-and-dried affair. A good recipe is really the idea, 
general proportions, and list of ingredients. 

This sauce is good with cold veal, or heated, with hot veal. Ex- 


” 
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cellent for fish. You may want to season further with Worcester- 
shire sauce; a touch of chili powder, or, if used for fish, a little 
anchovy paste may be blended in it. 


CUCUMBER SOUP 


Heat frozen soup stock. Make a cream sauce. Add the cucum- 
ber purée to cream sauce, and blend with stock. Add _ pars- 
ley flakes or chopped fresh parsley, and chopped chives. 

Or, heat the stock and blend into it two cans of commercial 
mushroom soup, Heinz’s or Campbell’s. Then add the heated cu- 
cumber purée. 


CUCUMBER ASPIC SALAD 


Defrost a pint of cucumber purée. Heat over “warm” or in 
double boiler. 

Soften one envelope of unflavored gelatine in 14 cup cold 
water. 


Stir this slowly into the heated cucumber. 
Add grated onion to taste 
Add chili powder to taste 
Add 14 teaspoon salt 
VY teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
Pour into molds, and chill 


VARIATIONS ON CUCUMBER ASPIC 


Use some of the soup stock, heated and strained. If this is made 
richly enough, it will jelly by itself but the addition of the pint of 
cucumber makes it advisable to add the gelatine as before. Use 
in proportions of a cup of stock to a pint of cucumber purée. 
Season as before, chill, and serve. 
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Another variation is to add mayonnaise to the cucumber be- 
fore chilling. Taste this, and see if you like it. 


FIVE NEW VEGETABLE DISHES TO FREEZE 


SWEET-SOUR ZUCCHINI 


6 medium-sized Zucchini 
tablespoons sugar 
1 tablespoon sweet basil, chopped (optional—or use some 
dried basil, using in that case, half the amount.) 
12 cup good olive oil (A must. You need the olive flavor.) 
3 to 4 (depending on taste) tablespoons white vinegar 
Salt and pepper 
Zucchini are those longish, slenderish little green squashes. A 
buying tip: the ones about as long as your hand are more 
tender and nicer. Don’t peel zucchini. Scrub skin well with a 
rough plastic sponge or FRESH, un-soapy steel wool. Don’t 
use steel wool that is frayed or old. There is a “fuzz” on the 
skin that should be taken off. Some do peel it very thinly. 


Wash and cut into 14-inch slices. Fry in oil over rather low fire 
until lightly browned. Salt and pepper at this stage. Put into a 
casserole or Pyrex dish. Now put vinegar and sugar into the pan 
you fried the zucchini in. Stir around, and bring to a boil and 
cook for 2 or 3 minutes, with not too hot a fire. Should boil but 
not furtoso. If you are using the dried basil, add this to the boil- 
ing mixture. Pour liquid over zucchini. If you are using fresh 
chopped, spread it over top. 

To Freeze: Buy zucchini when it is in supply and you can get 
a good price on it. Prepare a good deal at a time. Have ready 
some of the aluminum-covered freezing dishes, either in pints or 
quarts. Or use any casserole or Pyrex dishes, and cover with alu- 
minum foil taped down securely. 

Make recipe as usual, put into containers, and freeze. (Using 
containers that can be put into the oven remember.) When ready 
to use, bring out and without defrosting, put into oven heated to 
450°. After 5 minutes turn down to 325°, and cook until heated 
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through, generally about 10 to 15 minutes. Check and see. Keep 
covered during all but last few minutes. Uncover and let cook 
down a little if still very juicy. 


TOMATOES FOR THE FREEZER 


1 no. 2 can tomatoes. 

344 cup finely chopped onion (from freezer.) 
14 cup chopped green pepper (from freezer.) 
3 tablespoons butter 


Paprika, salt, little pepper. 2 tablespoons dark brown 
VY. cup cream or evaporated sugar 
milk 11. tablespoons flour 


and when serving, 
triangles of buttered toast, and bacon. 


Melt butter in pan and add tomatoes, onion and pepper. Cook 
about 10 minutes, then add seasoning. (A touch of oregano in 
this is good, too, but not much.) Now put cream or milk into a 
small saucepan over hot water. Add flour and stir into a smooth 
thick sauce. Add this to the vegetables and cook up briefly again. 

To Freeze: Use aluminum-covered containers or any plastic 
containers. If you use the aluminum, you may heat right in them. 
If plastic, take out frozen cake and heat in double boiler. 

When hot, have ready triangles of toast. Serve as side dish, and 
sprinkle broken, fried (very dry fried) bacon over top. Some- 
times a little Parmesan on top, or thin strips of Mozzarella which 
should melt a little in the hot tomato. 


ASIATIC EGGPLANT 


1 medium-sized eggplant 114 cups cooked rice 

44, pound chopped cooked shrimp 2 _ cloves garlic 

1 cup finely chopped onions 12 cup finely chopped 
Salt green pepper 
Pepper 


2 tablespoons fine commercial breadcrumbs 
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Scoop out eggplant leaving shell of about 1% inch. 

Using saucepan large enough to hold the eggplant shells (and 
by the way, buy a deep, well-rounded eggplant and cut in half for 
this), fill with water, bring water to boil, put shells in carefully 
so as not to break, boil just 2 minutes, take out, and set on 
paper to cool. 

Meanwhile boil the scooped-out pulp in water to cover, until 
very tender. Add salt to taste. When soft, mash well. Add the 
chopped shrimp, the rice, and chopped onion, green pepper, 
which have previously been lightly fried in butter or oil. Crush 
garlic cloves, or mince finely, and stir in. Add the cream. Stir 
well. 

Fill the shells with this mixture. Sprinkle with crumbs. 

Before serving these should be baked 20 minutes. 

To Freeze: Before baking, place filled halves in a shallow pan. 
Put in freezer and freeze solid. Bring out and quickly wrap in 
plastic bags, each separately, or foil. Return to freezer. To serve, 
simply put in pan with about 14 inch water in bottom. Put in hot 
oven, and bake about 4 hour or until filling bubbles and browns 
nicely. 


FROZEN CORN PUDDING 


Use your Mixmaster or electric mixer for this. 


3 eggs 

14 cup finely chopped green pepper 
1 pimento, minced 

1 teaspoon salt 

2 cups (1 can) cream-style corn 

2 tablespoons grated onion 

3 tablespoons sugar 

3 tablespoons melted butter 

2 cups scalded milk 

Paprika 


Beat eggs alone in large bowl first. Add other ingredients ex- 
cept milk. When all mixed well, on No. 4 speed, add milk. Con- 
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tinue to beat until blended. Pour into buttered baking dish, 
sprinkle with paprika and bake slowly, almost an hour, un- 
til ‘‘set,’’ or custardy. 

To Freeze: Freeze in dish you will bake in. Put in very hot 
oven, 435°, for about 5 minutes. Turn down to 325° for re- 
mainder of baking time and, to the hour needed, add 15 minutes 
because of the frozen condition. But check at the end of an hour 
and see if the 15 minutes are needed. 


SWEET POTATO A LA OSTERIZER 


6 medium sweet potatoes (canned cooked sweet potatoes. If 
canned, drain off juice and set aside.) 

4 large oranges 

2 tablespoons sherry 

4 tablespoons softened butter (Don’t cook it!) 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

14% cup brown sugar 


This recipe is from the really splendid recipe book that came 
with my Osterizer, which is the kind of liquidizer made by the 
John Oster Company. I like it better than any of several I have 
tried because it is by far the strongest, and because it comes apart 
at both ends, thus doing away with the danger of cutting one’s 
fingers when trying to clean the blades. 

I tried this and it adapts well to freezing. 

Boil or bake sweet potatoes with skins on. (Or use drained 
canned potatoes—a large can plus a small one is necessary.) 

Cut oranges in half and carefully so as not to spoil skins re- 
move pulp and put into Osterizer. (Take out seeds or, better, 
use the large California navel oranges.) Add sherry and turn on 
machine and, while it works, add the sweet potatoes. Add enough 
to make about 3 cups of mixture. Add softened butter and salt. 
Mix until fluffy. 

Now fill orange cups with mixture and top with the sugar. (I 
added dots of butter on top of sugar, myself.) 

To Freeze: Set on flat baking dish and freeze without further 
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handling. When frozen, wrap each quickly in cellophane and put 
inside plastic bag. Put back into freezer. 

To Serve: Arrange on flat baking tin with a little water (about 
4 inch) on bottom. Put into very hot oven for 3 minutes, reduce 
heat and cook until defrosted and glazed on top. 


9 en 
FOODS THAT WALK AND FLY 


It has always amazed me to discover how few people have fowl, 
raise goats, keep ducks, or, when they can, go in for more exten- 
sive livestock. 

Consider chickens, for instance. There is hardly a suburban 
home that could not handle a dozen or so conscientious hens. 
Start off with a decent house for them, a well-fenced yard, nice 
birds, and, provided you keep them in a state of reasonable san- 
itation, your neighbors will not notice them except when they 
borrow eggs. There are places zoned against chickens. It is well to 
ask that question in the beginning. But even if the zoning 
is against you, you may—if you have co-operative neighbors (and 
if you keep your hens without a rooster and very nicely)—ignore 
the ruling unless, of course, you are closely surrounded. 

Although I would hate to think of living without a chicken 
yard, I will admit they are a bit of a nuisance on too small 
ground. 

Yet if you can manage it, there is no life so richly lived and no 
freezer so happily provided as the life and the freezer that owns 
chickens, ducks, goats. 

Fryers, fricassee chickens, roasters—there is none so wonderful 
as that from your own yard. After you have eaten eggs right out 
from under the hen, you will gag at “‘store eggs.” You may, of 
course, buy a really fresh bird if you go into the country or to a 
reputable poultry farm or killing plant; otherwise there is no 
fowl so luscious as the one you regretfully but firmly kill from 
your own flock. 
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I know. You could “never, never kill a chicken you had raised 
or fed yourself.” Both Dmitry and I felt that way at first. Right 
now we have some ten pensioners on our small farm, hens that 
have long passed their peak of production and usefulness. ‘There 
is Gypsy Rose Lee, who somehow or other lost all her plumage. 
Maybe she had a shock of some kind; at any rate, she shed her 
baby down and then forgot to grow new feathers. She waxed 
large and gawky, and pecked around the yard as naked as the 
egg she came from. At last the feathers began to peek through 
her skin—a few stragglers at a time—and she was more comic 
than ever. But Gypsy matured without complexes because we 
made a pet of her. Today she is a respectable Plymouth Rock 
matron, sleek and a trifle spoiled. She has earned a normal life 
span by reason of the laughs and entertainment she gave us dur- 
ing her period of nudism. 

And M’sieur P’tit-P’tit. Today he is a swanking gent with spurs 
this long, but for about five months he refused to grow at all 
and stayed well under broiler size. During all this he was hilar- 
iously aggressive and friendly. We wondered if he were a ban- 
tam, but we had never owned a bantam and why should one 
appear so mysteriously in a flock of enormous Orpingtons? Then 
we decided he was a poultry midget and hoped he would stay 
that way, so small and “‘cute.” Just when we thought this was to 
be the case, he suddenly started to grow like crazy and there he 
is right now, in the yard, dancing his courtly dance of romance 
before a bunch of admiring hens. 

There are others, too—special birds that have become friends. 
An odd thing, here. Occasionally, although not very often, there 
will be a chicken, or a duck, that will attach itself to people, 
preferring human companionship to running with its kind. Such 
individuals are scorned and harassed by their fellows, but they 
usually persist in following us about devotedly. It is still stranger 
when a Muscovy duck squats before one and meekly waits 
to be picked up and petted. 

It is admittedly difficult but one can steel oneself to necessary 
killing. I wish I knew who said it, but there is a quotation which 
is the rule of our lives and our house: ‘Kill only what you need 
to eat. What you must kill, kill mercifully and quickly.” 
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That rules out hunting of any kind save for food, if and when. 
We have a neighbor down the street of whom we are exception- 
ally fond. He is everything a good neighbor should be. Yet one 
day as I passed, I heard shooting. I saw him stalking something 
under some trees on his place. I thought of wild animals .. . 
anything . . . anything but what it actually was. 

“There’s that bird up there,” our neighbor whispered excitedly. 
“They're rare now. First one I’ve seen since before the first war. 
Hear tell there aren’t many left. Isn’t it pretty? I’m trying to 
shoot it.” 

That’s what I mean. The rareness, the right to live, the beauty, 
and the complete waste of killing a small bird that could never 
even make a meal, these never occurred to our friend who other- 
wise is the very salt of the earth, a man we love and admire. 

I shall never forget the first time I had to kill a chicken. I 
should explain perhaps that until we bought this small farm in 
Terryville, neither of us had ever lived on one. We were both 
city sparrows. Yet from the first we loved it, difficulties and all. 

This time we had important company coming for dinner. We 
had set aside three plump Orpington broilers for the event. A 
man was supposed to come by and do the killing, for Dmitry, at 
that stage, could no more perform executions than I. The dinner 
was set for Sunday night. Came Saturday night and no Man. 
Dmitry with masculine optimism said, “Don’t worry. He’ll be 
here in time.”’ But he was not. Sunday came. No Man. I made a 
suggestion to Dmitry, and Dmitry pleasantly but firmly declined 
to kill the three broilers; they were, he explained, his first hatch 
and he knew each one personally, and if our guests did not have 
any dinner that was, as far as he was concerned, quite all right. 

About one o’clock I furiously and desperately made my de- 
cision. I decided first not to divorce Dmitry, because I under- 
stood all too well how he felt, although I could not, for the mo- 
ment, quite forgive him. Then I considered methods. I knew the 
approved “‘scientific’” one, but it was too deliberate and cold- 
blooded for me—the hanging of the living bird, the opening of 
the beak, the thrust with a long bladed knife through the mouth 
and the bleeding out. Ugh! Far better the good old hatchet—one 
guick blow, and it is over. So, weeping tears, I apologized to 
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each bird separately as I hooked its head briefly between two 
large nails driven into a slanting board. Then I pulled gently on 
the legs and the neck was stretched in perfect alignment for the 
immediate blow, all within a second or so. The deed done, I 
dropped hatchet and bird and ran behind the house until that 
ghastly flopping had ceased. I did this three times, grimly... 
and had my revenge by making poor Dmitry do the picking and 
cleaning. The dinner was successful. 

After that I could kill if necessary, and it was not long before 
Dmitry evolved his own philosophy and did all the slaughtering. 
We achieved what I think is a reasonable attitude. Fowl and 
animals all live exceptionally well on our farm; they are not 
merely well fed, they are loved and made happy. One must either 
be, logically, a vegetarian, or else agree that it is better to give 
them a good life and kill them mercifully, and contribute one’s 
mite towards Better Treatment of Everything. 

I recall most vividly the emotional crisis occasioned when we 
sent our first two pigs to be killed. We had raised them literally 
from the gleam in the boar’s eye when he first beheld Cleopatra, 
our brood Hampshire sow. We had assisted at their birth. When 
the butcher came to load them on his truck, I almost refused 
at the last minute to let them go. They were such gentle, friendly 
creatures, so full of inherent dignity and charm. A neighboring 
farm-wife heard the excitement and hurried over to see what 
ailed me. She nodded, and said, “My dear, there isn’t a pig 
grown—or hardly a chicken or turkey or anything grown that is 
marketable—that is not intended to be eaten someday. You got 
to have sense about it. You got to stop eating all meat or just 
grant that God put them here for our use, but He intends we 
treat them well and kindly and see they ain’t abused or hurt 
when they got to die.” 

After all this, if you still cannot make yourself kill a chicken 
or duck, there is always a Man who will oblige. Only do not cut 
it too fine, as I did that one weekend. 

As to breeds of chickens, we prefer the Buff Orpingtons be- 
cause they lay exceptionally well, and produce enormous, light 
brown eggs. Also, they are the fastest growing of all heavy fowl 
according to our book. They are beautiful, placid, tame birds, 
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and their golden color adds to the beauty of any place. If you 
are out after a fast egg, of course, get Leghorns. But even the 
so-called “giant Leghorns” do not please us as meat birds. We 
have for the last three years made a highly admirable cross be- 
tween White Cornish and the Orpingtons. The resultant fowl is 
worthy of a perch in the chicken Hall of Fame. Cornish are, 
you know, the famous “beefsteak chickens” of old England and 
have enormous breasts and heavy thighs. Crossed with the Orping- 
tons, the results are just about perfect. 

The old-fashioned Plymouth Rock is a wonderfully pleasant 
chicken to have around. The hens lay large brown eggs, and the 
birds pluck clean to a white skin. Rhode Island Reds are good; 
so are New Hampshire Reds. We are partial to the heavier 
breeds, as they lay plenty of eggs and are better on the dinner 
table. Actually, only poultry farms selling eggs should bother 
with Leghorns—horrid, noisy, jittery birds, I call them. 

When it comes to ducks, whatever you do, don’t get Pekins. 
They are the Leghorns of the duck world. Why anybody fools 
with them when there are Blue and White Muscovies to be had, 
I shall never know—except that they have had all the publicity. 
Professional duck-farm people needed a bird that grew fast, 
looked attractive and plucked clean. The Pekin did all that, but 
when it comes to eating it is one large bony carcass, much fat, 
and about two mouthfuls of meat. The magazine Gourmet pub- 
lished a quote to the effect that one duck was too much for one 
person to eat and not enough for two and that about sums it 
up. The Pekin is a fat bird, and much of the quickly acquired 
weight sizzles out in grease. 

Muscovies have been the farmer’s stand-by for years, but you 
never find them on the market. You should, but you do not. For 
many years there were only black and white or “Colored Mus- 
covies” to be had and these are, I admit, terrific to pick clean. 
No duck is simple to pick compared with a chicken. Then came 
the White Muscovies and the Blues—the prettiest of all— 
and these pick more easily. 

Muscovies grow to weigh between 8 and 14 pounds. Their 
meat is delicious and relatively lean. You can slice the breasts 
like turkey. They have real second joints. (Pekins have none to 
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speak of.) They are spectacularly beautiful and have the exciting 
gift of flight. In all seasons you are startled and enchanted to 
see these great birds in their handsome plumage sail slowly, ma- 
jestically through the air. They need not have a pool or running 
water, but they must have plenty of containers of water large 
enough to enable them to dunk their heads completely and them- 
selves, if possible. If you can, make, or have made for them, a 
pool with a slanting bottom. You will thank us for the idea, and 
enjoy as we do the hours of relaxation watching the ducks swim 
and play in the water. 

Aside from Pilgrim geese, Muscovies are the one farm bird 
that need almost no attention. They refuse to sleep in a house 
save in bitterest weather and then a simple lean-to shelter, well 
built against prevailing winds, will suffice. They have no dis- 
eases, unlike chickens or Pekins, which seem to have been weak- 
ened by years of specialized breeding for quick growth. They are 
great grazers, and do valiant work at keeping down the harm- 
ful bug population in your garden. Keep them away from tender 
young vegetables, however, by means of a wire fence around and, 
for a short time, over. They roam about the neighborhood visit- 
ing, so if you have nervous neighbors either clip one wing (so 
they cannot fly) and confine them in a large yard, or else re- 
member to hand over a gift of frozen duck every so often to the 
people near you. Muscovies do pretty well fenced in, although 
better if allowed to forage. They need two feedings a day of 
plenty of laying mash mixed with water to a nice firm slop, and 
twice a day ours get feedings of corn. But for sheer all-around 
usefulness in clipping weeds, devouring slugs and bugs, provid- 
ing you with the richest and most delicious of eggs (and they are 
not strong), and ending up as the finest roasts in the world, give 
us the Muscovy. It is incidentally a Brazilian wild duck (and 
still found there both wild and domesticated) and never saw 
Russia. 

Muscovies are very informal about their nests. Technically we 
say that they “hide” them. That means that they lay in any old 
corner or under a porch, woodpile, or building. They raise enor- 
mous families of the most adorable, exquisitely lovely ducklings. 
These may be killed, dressed, and put into the freezer at from 
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two to three months depending upon how you have fed them. 
We have a friend who still owns the original pen of five she 
started with years ago, a gigantic drake and four ducks. Every 
year she kills and packages from 20 to 50 ducks, and she still 
has the originals, which are now as tame as pussy cats. Next year 
she intends to keep another pen, and freeze more. 


KILLING AND FREEZING CHICKENS AND DUCKS 


We might as well face this matter of killing here and now. It 
isn’t pleasant (if you think it is, you had better consult your 
psychiatrist); but it is necessary. I have explained why we 
cannot “go” the approved methods of professionals. We think 





the nails-and-hatchet method easier on us and the bird. The the- 
ory of it is that when you hold a bird for killing, and aim a 
hatchet at its head, it squirms and protests. This is not because 
it knows what is coming (I have seen chickens and ducks wander 
unconcerned among the dying bodies of their fellows), but sim- 
ply because no fowl likes to be handled. 
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Perhaps you remember the case of the chicken that lived for 
months—or forever for all I know—with its head cut off? That is 
what may happen if you do not follow our method. Once you 
have the selected bird by the legs and try to lay its head on a log 
or plank ready for the wham, it inevitably wriggles its neck or 
pops its head up just as you swing the weapon. Misses, and, worse 
still, near-misses are unpleasant. So this is what you must do: 
Drive two large nails into a board or log, about an inch and a 
half apart. Seize your bird and quickly hook its head between the 
two nails. ‘Then pull gently and the neck will stretch, one deter- 
mined blow and all is over with no pain to the bird; then all 
that remains is to get away from the body, which I do by the 
cowardly device of simply letting go and retreating until the 
flopping is over. Ducks do not flop so much. My husband is brave. 
He ties the feet and hangs the dead body so that the bleeding 
takes place decorously and where it will not show. 

Picking is no fun any way you look at it and if you can get 
someone else to do it, that is the best way. If you have to do it 
yourself, we think it easiest when the bird is freshly killed, and 
we first try dry picking—without scalding. Frankly I feel unable 
to advise you here. I suggest you send for the government bulle- 
tin on the subject or else get a neighbor or someone to do it for 
you. We do the killing, however, to be sure it is done according 
to our own ideas of mercy. 

Never let the warm birds “swim” in cold water, after killing, 
a miserable trick advised by one school of preparation. Cool 
them in your refrigerator. Then follow government books’ direc- 
tions for cleaning. 

Personally I had never drawn or prepared a bird for eating in 
all my life until we came to our farm. Then in one night I 
found myself with 30 ducks that had to be cleaned and pack- 
aged for the freezer. The woman we had hired for the job found 
our bottle of brandy, and pretty soon she couldn’t tell one end 
of a Muscovy from the other. Fortunately they were all de- 
feathered, so I got to work. The first four were agony. The next 
four were educational. The next four were encouraging. By mid- 
night I was finished, and very pleased, proud and pooped. The 
birds lay in proper array all around me—washed, cleaned, each 
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with its precious cargo of giblets separately wrapped in parch- 
ment and stuffed inside together with part of the long neck. 

Next I packaged them according to directions in The Books. 
Soon I had evolved my own method, which is this: 

Use the widest cellophane. Some comes in rolls that are only 
18” across. I use the rolls that measure 24” when I can get 
them; sometimes I have to accept the 20’-wide ones. 

I pull off a length of at least four feet, for a duck. I place the 
bird cater-corner on the sheet, about a third of the way up, and 
fold the short end over on the bird, tucking it well under and 
around. This leaves cellophane sticking out at one side. This I 
bring across, and seal down at once with a hot sealing iron. Then 
I turn the duck on the paper, place another layer of cellophane 
all around it, bring the ends and loose sides across, and seal. I 
go on this way, swathing the duck as I turn it over and over, 
pressing out the air pockets as I work, always sealing and bring- 
ing the extended ends in and down. When I finish the bird looks 
as if it were wrapped in a glistening cocoon. Since every loose 
edge has been pressed down and sealed as I worked, it is per- 
fectly airproof. 

I think this a much better method than the advised one of 
squaring the bird, making a “‘butcher’s fold” and a conventional 
wrap. It uses more cellophane, but it is also a sure-fire way of 
preventing freezer burn. 

Freezer burn is what occurs when you do not wrap or package 
well. There is a constant “‘breathing” action inside any freezer. 
If your food is not sealed against this, the action of extreme 
cold “burns” the food and changes its consistency and taste. That 
is why much of the box-frozen fow] that comes into markets and 
is sold at lower prices has an inferior flavor. These birds are not 
individually wrapped for freezing, they are simply jammed into 
a container, dozens of them, and quick frozen. If used immedi- 
ately there would not be quite so much loss of flavor, but they 
hang around too long on the butcher’s counters. Unless each 
fowl is individually wrapped and packaged and kept frozen in 
that package until eaten, it should not be frozen. The big com- 
panies like Birdseye understand this. perfectly. 

Once your bird is packaged, don’t forget to label it. Then, if 
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you want to, run freezer tape around or slip it into stockinettte 
which protects the cellophane from tearing. 

Now that I have described the more generally used cellophane 
method I shall confess that since I have had the plastic bags I 
use them and nothing but them. One must be careful, however, 
not to leave any sharp bone ends or wing tips unprotected, as 
they will cut the bags every time and defeat your purpose. I 
bind plain parchment paper, which is tough and does not stick, 
over all exposed bone ends and wing tips before putting them 
inside the bags. Then I press as much air as possible from the 
bags, tie the tops, and put into the freezer. It takes a fifth of the 
time both to prepare and to take out for use. 


Geese: Those regal birds need room, yet most suburban or 
country homes could handle at least a trio of the new, smaller 
Pilgrim geese. The Pilgrims are the oldest domestic goose 
known, and the breed was almost lost until Paul Ives got busy 
and hunted up remnants of it and re-bred and brought them 
back as a breed. Now it is coming into general production and 
will eventually supplant the heavier, fatter Toulouse and Emden 
as market birds, since public demand is for trimmer, smaller, 
less greasy geese. It is advised for amateurs because it is the 
only “sex-linked” domestic goose. That means that you can tell 
the boys from the girls as soon as they are hatched. The male 
hatches a bright yellow and turns white. The female hatches a 
gray-green and turns a beautiful dove gray. Thus you can raise 
them and assemble your pairs or trios with everything under per- 
fect control. Also you can sell off extra ganders with no fear 
that you are breaking up happy marriages. Did you know that 
geese mate for life and that, if a beloved mate is lost, the sur- 
vivor often will refuse another partner? 

Geese are intelligent, companionable birds and you can make 
devoted pets of the ladies, and of some ganders; do not, however, 
let children or anybody tease your ganders, especially in the mat- 
ing season. Never permit your animals or birds to be played with, 
or teased, under any conditions. God did not give them to us as 
toys to be chased, “dressed up,” squeezed by well-meaning 
young children, or tormented by malicious, undisciplined, older 
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youngsters. Teach your children to care for living things intel- 
ligently and tenderly. It’s good for their characters. Treat beasts 
as well as people with dignity and affection, and you will be 
amazed at the dividends this will pay. 

The child with responsibility and concern for helpless crea- 
tures, grows to be the adult with character. 


NO! Goats do not “smell simply awful.” That reeking goat you 
passed with pinched nose, as a child, was someone’s poor, neg- 
lected buck, not a milk goat; and probably a little old runty 
early-American buck at that. 

The modern milk goat is not so modern after all. She is simply 
the highly bred Swiss milk goat now bred in great numbers in this 
country. The names of the breeds tell the story—Toggenburg, 
Saanan, French Alpine. 

She gives from two to six quarts of milk a day and provides 
you with cream, butter, ice cream and chevon—that’s the correct 
name for goat meat—for your freezer. 

She is as smart and responsive as a dog and needs affection 
and attention as much as does a dog. The more she loves you, 
the more milk she will give; she is not, thank God, the almost 
mechanical milk-producing creature a cow is. 

She cannot, however, give you milk on grazing or browsing 
alone. She can, but it will kill her in a short time. So devotedly 
does she dedicate herself to producing milk and kids that she 
would literally burn herself out and starve to death. She needs 
plenty of the best alfalfa third-cut hay, and a balanced goat mash 
twice a day. However, when I tell you that you can keep five 
goats for what it would cost to keep a cow, you can see how in- 
expensive two would be to maintain. 

A female is called a doe. Does have no odor whatsoever .. . 
less than a dog. The buck has, especially in the breeding season. 
Unless you live on a largish place you would never bother to 
keep a buck. A once-a-year formal visit to a near-by “goatery” 
with your does tucked in your car will solve the breeding prob- 
lem as the girls must be bred that often to keep up the milk pro- 
duction to schedule. You sell the excess kids (that means, usually, 
the little bucks) to a butcher. Or you have them castrated, and 
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raise them as “wethers” either for future meals or as pets al- 
though [ think that’s silly; the does make perfect pets and are 
useful in addition. But children often want a goat to play with, 
or to train to pull a cart. Never let them keep a buck without 
castration, however. When they have outgrown it, or tired of it, 
it can be mercifully killed. You will hang the meat in your butch- 
er’s cold room for from three to four weeks, then have it properly 
cut up. You bring it home, package it in plastic bags, remember- 
ing to cover all sharp bone ends, and put into your freezer with 
the label “lamb” on each piece. No one, I promise, will know 
the difference unless you tell them. 

' One of my butchers, a cynical but frank soul, said to me once, 
as he cut up a goat, “I wish I had a nickel for every leg of goat I 
have passed over this counter that was sold as lamb.” 

There is just one difference, and most people like that; goat 
meat is not so fat as lamb. Properly killed, handled, and frozen, 
the flavor is equal if not superior. 

Baby goats are supremely good eating. Gourmets all over know 
this. I tasted my first young goat cooked with spaetzel, in 
Munich. When we had our own goats it was a long time before 
we could bring ourselves to have the baby bucks (and sometimes 
the excess baby does) killed and eaten. There is no creature liv- 
ing that is as adorable, as pixyishly charming, as a little goat. 
But within the last few years we have overcome this reluctance, 
and even prefer to know that the babies are killed decently and 
not made to suffer. ‘Too many instances of seeing darling little 
kids we had petted and loved trussed up so they could not move 
and thrown in corners by purchasers have convinced us that we 
would rather control their destiny from cradle to grave. Some 
European peasants follow a miserable practice of confining these 
joyous, sun-loving, active little creatures in deep, dark barrels 
and feeding them there for days and weeks “‘to make them ten- 
der.” That, we could not take. We seldom sell a kid nowadays. 
They go into our own freezer, cut into convenient quarters. 

Baby bucks should be castrated as quickly as possible. They 
grow better, and if you want to let them attain some size before 
killing, this is absolutely necessary. It is a comparatively simple 
and painless operation when done by an experienced veterinarian. 
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In handling an older goat intended for food, everything de- 
pends upon the killing, skinning, and aging of the meat. No 
chevon is fit to eat without at least two to four weeks’ hanging in 
a butcher’s cold room. If the animal is well fleshed, it will stand 
the longest period of hanging, and be at its tenderest. 

Warning. Freezing does not take the place of hanging meat in 
a proper cold room. It does not make meat tender. Many labor 
under the misapprehension that the “ice crystals” perform this 
function. The cold room and hanging alone are the answer. The 
freezer then holds the meat in the state of perfection it has 
reached. 

Goat milk is the cleanest tasting, most delicious milk in the 
world. If you detect a ‘“‘goaty taste” it has either not been 
handled correctly, or you may have one of the rare individual 
goats that produce off-flavored milk. Sometimes this can be cor- 
rected through proper feeding, sometimes not. Consult a good 
veterinarian, or if you want to, write me. I might be able to help. 

Once you have put prejudice aside, you will like goat milk so 
greatly that all cow’s milk will seem insipid and weak. You pay 
premium prices for homogenized milk; goat milk is homogenized 
by nature. The cream particles are so fine that it takes days for 
cream to rise. It is possible to obtain cream for butter-making by 
old-fashioned methods, but with even two goats it pays to buy a 
small table separator. We have quantities of cream so heavy that 
it must be spooned out and diluted for coffee. We make all our 
own butter, and such butter! We make good cheese. 

Butter holds indefinitely in a freezer, and no nonsense about 
the need of pasteurization. Be clean and careful in handling and 
package with great care. To me, butter-making is a delightful 
chore; easy, and quickly done. In these days of insane butter 
prices two goats will keep you in milk, cream and better butter 
than you can buy. Regarding the need for pasteurization—raw 
goat’s milk is safer than raw cow’s milk. It can be 100% safe. 

In the recipe at the end of Chapter 7 are my own rules for 
butter-making. Since you naturally make butter in the “peak pro- 
duction” period of lactation, you may stockpile it . . . make all 
that the amount of cream you have and your time will permit, 
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wrap as directed and put in the coldest part of your freezer. I 
prefer to keep mine in the quick freeze part, but when that is 
overcrowded I move it to the lower shelf beneath which the 
freezing coils are placed. In my own freezer these coils run 
through several shelves, thus making the interior uniformly cold, 
but obviously the plate containing the freezing element must be 
slightly colder. 

The Books insist that you can freeze cream. Well, you can. 
However, I think it does nothing to improve the cream and even 
rather spoils it since, in spite of following all rules, there is some 
separation when defrosted. Goat cream, because of its homogen- 
ized nature, freezes somewhat better than cows’ cream. If you 
want to freeze it, do so in the quick-freeze unit. The more 
quickly the action takes place the more successful the product. I 
try to keep plastic jars of cream frozen for emergency use; it 
works pretty well in ice cream, but does not whip well, sepa- 
rates too much in coffee. On cereals, fruits, desserts, it is not bad 
at all. 

Certainly it is some trouble to keep goats. Unless they are dry, 
in process of being dried off, or are nursing kids, they must be 
milked twice a day come hell or high water. They must be fed, 
and watered. Their stalls must be kept clean, but the process 
here is less difficult than one would think as the goat is a dainty, 
obliging creature. She is kept on a sort of platform, with cement 
floor beneath and a small gutter. Her “‘duties’” are small, neat, 
firm “‘jelly beans” which rattle down into the gutter and give you 
none of the problems presented by the large, wet masses with 
which you have to struggle if you keep a cow. Goat’s manure is 
the fertilizer supreme for all gardens. The tidying process is only 
a matter of a few minutes’ sweeping. If you are interested I will 
tell you where to get literature and more information about keep- 
ing goats. 

For many years there has been a senseless and cruel canard to 
the effect that goats are responsible for Bang’s Disease, which is 
also called Undulant Fever and other names. 

The truth is that goats, on a percentage basis, have so little 
Bang’s that it is rare to find a single case in our country, and all 
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over the world the real facts are that there is more of it in cows, 
pigs, etc., than in goats. It’s a case of giving a dog a bad name. 
However, since making sure is so simple, I never fail to have my 
original herd blood-tested. This is the hundred-per-cent way of 
knowing your goats are safe. After that, unless you let them 
graze on a pasture where cows have been, or unless you permit 
strangers who may have been in infected cow barns to tramp 
through your goatery, you need never worry. Since we now 
breed all our own goats and buy none, and since we do not en- 
courage strangers where they could spread any infection, we are 
secure. 

Cows may be healthy as pups one day and the next come 
down with tuberculosis and have to be destroyed. Nobody has 
yet found TB in goats although, if you want a certified dairy, the 
law compels you to inject tuberculosis antibodies into your per- 
fectly healthy goats. That is one reason we changed our mind 
about trying for a certified dairy. It is completely unnecessary to 
inoculate goats against TB. There has never been a case of it 
known in goats. That is one danger you need never face. For the 
rest, your worries are nil. 

Butter, cream, ice cream in abundance—all go into your home 
freezer if you make up your mind to own a couple of goats. 
There is no space here to give more details of the mechanics of 
goat keeping, but if you care to write me I shall be glad to tell 
you all I can. Your work with them will be automatically cut ac- 
cording to the number of members of your family, and I know of 
no more attractive form of constructive discipline for children 
than to teach them how to care for, and milk, goats. 

It is hard to have a last word on these animals, we are so proud 
and fond of ours. We have French Alpines. They are a large, 
graceful animal with plenty of milk-making capacity and a 
variety of markings and coloring which please us more than the 
regimented “uniforms” of such excellent breeds as Toggenburgs 
and Saanans. But almost any goat is a good one. If I could sell 
you all on the joys and advantages to your health, your soul and 
your pocketbook to be found in living far enough from a city so 
that you can keep a very few chickens, some Muscovies, a trio of 
Pilgrim geese and two goats, I would die happy! 
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CHICKEN BO LO GAI 


From your freezer, take out a 4 or 5 pound chicken which has 
been packaged in frying-size pieces. (Note: When packaging cut 
up chicken, wrap each piece lightly in cellophane or cut pieces 
of used plastic bags. Then place in a Cryovac bag, exhaust the 
air, and freeze. Or use a plain plastic bag pressing out as much 
air as possible, and freeze.) 

Defrost the chicken. 

Dredge pieces in flour seasoned with salt and pepper. (Note: 
Easiest way ... put flour, pepper, salt in a paper bag and 
shake up. Drop pieces of chicken in, close top, shake. Perfect.) 

Put 14 cup of butter into a heavy skillet. 

Brown the chicken, but do not allow it to get too dark. 


Put into a bowl 1! cups of the syrup drained from a No. 2 
can of sliced pineapple 
Juice of one large lemon 
3 tablespoons soy sauce — 


Mix well. Now place the fried chicken in a casserole or heavy 
top-of-stove utensil. (The chicken fryer will do, but I prefer the 
oven method with casserole.) 

Learn to place the pieces conveniently. All bony pieces such as 
backs and neck should be on the bottom. Dark meat should be 
kept at one side of casserole and light on the other. This greatly 
facilitates serving. 

Pour the liquid from the bowl over the chicken. 

Cover. Bake at 325° for 2 hours. It is possible and even nicer 
to use an old chicken for this dish. A fat hen weighing 7 pounds 
can be as tender as a broiler when cooked, because the combina- 
tion of liquids works as a tenderizer on the issues. In this case, 
however, cook 214 to 3 hours and, as hens vary, I should work on 
the safe side and give it 3 hours. Then if, testing it when 21% hours 
have passed, it is tender enough, just turn off the oven and leave 
it there. It will be hot enough. Do not let it dry out. Add water if 
need be. 
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Just before dinner, fry the slices of pineapple in butter, brown- 
ing nicely. Serve with a small spoonful of currant jelly in the 
hole of each, on every plate. Very good! 


CHICKEN LA SI CHI 


In frying pan, put 14 cup cooking oil. 

Shake up pieces of 5-6 pound chicken (from freezer) in a bag 
with cornstarch well seasoned with salt and pepper. Brown a few 
pieces at a time in frying pan. Place all in chicken fryer with re- 
maining oil, cover tightly, cook until half done. Remove cover, 
sprinkle over 14 cup soy sauce, and cook until very tender. 

Take chicken out of pan and set aside. 


Add 14 cup oil 

1 can La Choy Bamboo shoots 

4 cups green peppers (from freezer) 

2 cups chopped onions (from freezer) 

2 cups pineapple tidbits or chunks cut in half. 


Cover again, after stirring, and let simmer 5 minutes. If it seems 
too dry add a little water. Replace the chicken, and sprinkle 2 
tablespoons brown sugar over it. Cover and cook 5 minutes. 
Serve with rice. 


ROAST MUSCOVY DUCK, A LA ESSIPOFF 


Take frozen duck from freezer and allow to defrost overnight. 

Take out giblets and put aside. Cut neck short and save neck 
and tips of wings with giblets. (Cut third joint from wings.) 

Heat oven to 500°. 

Cut an orange in quarters, and an onion in quarters. 

Make “‘stabs” in breast and sides and legs of duck and insert 
slivers of garlic, cut from the garlic cloves. 

Take one quarter of the orange and rub it all over the bird, 
squeezing out juice. Rub this well into the skin. The squeezed 
quarter can be saved to go inside with the others. 
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Now put, alternately, the quarters of onion and the quarters of 
orange inside the cavity, but use no other stuffing. Throw in two 
whole cloves of garlic—or don’t, as you please. 

Cross the ends of the legs and tie. Use a long string. Bring the 
ends down, draw up the tail of the bird, and tie to ends of legs. 
Draw the ends of cord down under the back and cross. Make a 
knot between shoulders at back, and bring the two ends up one 
on each side, pinning the wings close to the bird. ‘Tie over breast. 
The bird is now tightly trussed up, and the opening is closed by 
pressure. 

If possible use a V-shaped rack. Place the bird breast down. 
Add water. Always keep plenty of water in pan under duck. Put 
in oven and at once reduce fire to 250°. Roast from 4 to 5 hours, 
depending upon size of bird. Baste often with Artbeck Baster. 

The last half hour, reverse bird and let the breast crisp. In- 
crease heat if necessary. It is even possible to use the broiler 
long enough to make the skin crisp, but watch for burning if you 
do this. 


GIBLET GRAVY FOR DUCK 


While the duck is roasting, put all the giblets, the neck and the 
third joints of the wings into a small pot. Add 3 cups of water, 
pepper and salt. Let come to a boil and then reduce fire to LO 
(electric range). Cover and let simmer while duck is cooking. 
Add more water if it cooks down too much. 

About an hour before you expect to take the duck out, remove 
from the small pot the heart, liver and gizzard. 

Grind these up, using the coarse blade. Begin with the liver, 
then the heart, then the gizzard. Follow with a slice of bread. 
Put all of this into the pot where the neck and wings are still 
simmering. Allow to cook. 

After you take the duck out of the pan, place the duck on the 
West Bend Griddle as a platter, and return to oven but with the 
heat down to WARM. 

Remove wing ends and neck from liquid and ground giblets. 

Pour everything from the pot in which you cooked giblets, etc. 
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into the bottom of the pan you roasted the duck in. Stir around 
to loosen the essences which probably have cooked on the side of 
the pan. These should be well scraped down into the liquid as 
they contain the most delicious flavor of the gravy. 

With a scraper, or spoon, scrape everything from the roasting 
pan back into the smaller pot in which you cooked the giblets, 
or if that is now too small use a larger one. The idea is to finish 
making the gravy on top of the stove in a regular saucepan, as 
that is more easily handled and controlled than the roasting pan. 

Thicken with flour beaten or shaken up with a little water, to 
your taste. Serve with duck. 


ROAST DUCK, CRY-O-RAP METHOD 


Just as this book went to press, I learned of a new method of 
packaging for the freezer which is somewhat different and in- 
teresting. In addition to being probably the most efficient I have 
yet found, it offers some interesting variations in cookery. For 
instance, when you package ducks for freezing, follow through 
on the usual procedure of cleaning, etc., but instead of packaging 
the giblets in parchment and sticking inside the duck, package 
separately and put inside the smallest size plain plastic bag. Put 
aside. 

Now insert the garlic in the flesh, rub the orange juice into the 
skin, put the quartered orange and onion inside and truss well, 
being careful to remove the outer joints of the wings. 

Go over bird and be sure there are no sharp bones or ends pro- 
truding. If there are, make little pads of Cry-o-rap and fasten up, 
tying. 

Put into a Cry-o-rap bag, and process according to their direc- 
tions, which call for complete exhaustion of air with their small 
vacuumizer, and shrinkage of the bag with boiling water. 

Freeze as usual. 

When you want to cook, bring out and place in a moderate 
oven in a pan. Set heat at 350°. Do not remove from the bag. Do 
not untie or touch the bag except to place it on a pan in the oven. 

The duck now cooks inside the bag, and all the juices are 
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held inside. Allow plenty of time—4 hours is not too much. In 3 
hours press with your hand to see if it is getting tender. If it 
seems very tender, reduce fire. 

The bag may pop open on top, and that is all right. If it does 
not pop open, cut it about a half hour before serving and turn 
back the sides so that the duck will brown on top. 

This method gives a very well-flavored, juicy bird but does not 
allow as much gravy in the pan. Make gravy as usual with gib- 
lets, using also whatever juice is in bag. 

Chicken may be stuffed and frozen for use this way. 

The small bag of giblets is attached by a rubber band to the 
bag containing the bird. 

You can prepare your holiday turkey well ahead of time with 
stufhng, package in the dandy big Cry-o-rap bags, and forget it 
until you want to cook it. 

The same method may be used with other roasts. A loin of 
pork can be thus prepared and roasted inside the bag. You must 
always use care, however, and pad ends of bone or sharp bone 
edges. Pork loins are wicked this way. The Cry-o-rap process is 
valuable because it offers, over a long period of time, almost 
complete protection against freezer burn and deterioration; all 
this is lost if you permit the bag to be punctured. Meats and 
birds done up in Cry-o-rap may take a little more time to process 
in the beginning, but, after considerable experience, I affirm that 
they will keep infinitely longer. 


CHEVON FROM YOUR FREEZER 


Chevon is the business name for goat meat. Since more and 
more people are keeping goats, a few hints as to how to prepare 
and freeze and cook it are advisable. 

1. Baby Goat. During the Easter season, Italians and certain 
Baltic people and Orientals will pay their last cent for “milk-fed 
baby goat.” They insist it be only milk-fed, but this I think is un- 
necessary. I have had both milk-fed and young goats that were 
eating hay and goat mash, and there is no difference. It seems 
dreadful to kill and eat kids, for they are forever adorable, but 
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one cannot raise a lot of little bucks. After an unhappy expe- 
rience when I sold a darling kid to someone and found it tied up 
and thrown (alive) into a dark closet, its jaws tied, I have rarely 
sold any. Instead, we have them killed by someone who knows 
his business and use them ourselves. 

If you do, however, cook a baby goat, remember this. It will be 
more tender than the youngest lamb. Slow cooking is necessary. 
Watch it. There is no more delicious meat, although we find the 
kids a bit too Jean. When we cook one, I buy extra lamb fat and 
use it. The kid is cleaned, and is trussed up much as one ar- 
ranges a baby pig for roasting. 

2. Young goat. We find it more rewarding to allow our kids 
to get about half grown, feeding them well meanwhile. The 
young bucks must be castrated, always. Have them killed properly. 
Hang the meat no less than a week and in proportion to age, as 
much as 6 weeks. Very lean goat meat must be hung only about 
a week or two. “Hanging” means putting it in some friendly 
butcher’s cold room and forgetting it for a while. Afterwards it 
must be reduced to “‘cuts,” trimmed, and put in plastic bags and 
frozen. The Cryovac system is excellent for packaging any meat 
you expect to keep for any length of time. Of course the liver 
(which is superior to any liver I have ever eaten), the heart, and 
kidneys are held out and not sent to the cold room. The liver 
is delicious. Lamb liver is apt to taste woolly. Pig liver is good 
but coarse. Beef liver is good but heavy. Calf liver is better, though 
expensive; but goat liver beats all of them. 

Cook goat liver as you would any liver. 

Save the kidney fat for use in roasting legs of goat. Package in 
plastic and freeze, or put in Thermorex and freeze. 


ROAST CHEVON 


The legs and saddles of grown goats are best for this. Although 
young goats are perhaps a little more delicate in flavor, they are 
light in weight. (Any old goat can be as tender as butter if it is 
hung long enough.) 

Wash the leg. Insert slivers of garlic in it. Slice some goat fat 
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or lamb fat very thin, and after salting and peppering the leg, lay 
the slices on it fixing with toothpicks if necessary. 

Start in an oven heated to 500°. Have water in the pan under 
the leg. Cook open. As soon as the chevon is thoroughly heated 
through, reduce the fire to 325° and roast several hours, basting 
frequently (with the Artbeck Baster), and adding more water as 
necessary. 

The gravy will be very light in color. Add a little Maggi, or 
similar product to it to darken. Thicken and serve. 

Mint jelly or mint sauce go as nicely with chevon as lamb. In 
fact, only you who knew would ever think it anything but the 
most expensive cut of lamb. 

Other cuts of chevon, such as breast or neck, are fine for stew- 
ing and cooking with eggplant a la Imam. The necks of well- 
grown young bucks are extremely meaty—more so than lamb 
necks. Large chunks of meat may be cut from them and used to 
make Shashlik. The ideal cut for Shashlik is the eye of the chop, 
but chevon chops are so excellent that I find it hard to sacrifice 
them even for Shashlik. Instead, we use either the neck meat, or 
forequarters cut up. 


SHASHLIK WITH CHEVON 


Cut “nuggets” of chevon, about an inch and a half square, 
or less. The accuracy of such cutting depends upon the part of 
the animal you are using, but the pieces should be firm and 
large enough to be placed on long skewers. 

Place a loose layer of this meat on the bottom of a deep dish. 

Cover layer with a layer of thinly sliced onions, and lemon 
also sliced thin. A few slices of lemon to a layer are enough. 
Add salt and a teaspoon of whole black peppercorns. 

You will need a cup of olive or vegetable oil for each pound of 
meat. As soon as you have arranged a layer of meat, onions, 
lemon and seasoning, pour over it enough oil to just cover. 

Put in successive layers of meat and onions and lemon, always 
putting salt and pepper between the layers and pouring oil over 
it to cover. 
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When all the meat has been placed, ending with a layer of 
onions, lemon slices, salt and pepper, pour in enough oil to come 
over the top of the meat. If you need more than I have indi- 
cated, use more. 

Squeeze juice from two lemons and sprinkle all over the top. 

Make a cover of wax paper and fasten down with a large 
rubber band. 

The meat should marinate 48 to 72 hours. It should be taken 
out and stirred—turned over in the oil—twice in each 24-hour 
period. 

You will notice that the oil is absorbed by the meat. Add oil if 
it dries out very much. 

When ready to use, take the meat from the marinade, affix on 
skewers, and broil. Russian or Caucasian Shashlik is broiled with- 
out any vegetables. Armenian or Oriental Shish Kebab often has 
pieces of tomato, mushrooms or even eggplant between the 
pieces of meat. 

The marinade that remains can be used again. 


10S 
TO HELP YOU PREPARE AND WORK 


Gadgets must have been invented expressly for me. I am the 
original and eternal gadgeteer. I am the setup market for every 
variety of appliance, good and bad. I believe everything The 
Man tells me. I accept all advertisments at face value, and this 
in spite of the fact that I have written them myself in the past, 
or maybe that is just why I have written them convincingly. 
When some article arrives with a nice fat booklet containing in- 
structions, recommendations, ideas and arguments, I read every 
inch and start in from page one to do as I am told. When I buy 
anything from the drugstore I use a magnifying glass if neces- 
sary and absorb every word of the circulars and instructions, and 
believe all devoutly. I am ready to credit any statement. 


PREFACE 


Durinc the last twenty years of my teaching career I have 
ncreasingly felt the need for a standard book on cookery and 
vakery including the guiding principles for use in India. With 
he establishment of Institutes of Hotel Management and 
jatering Technology and of Food Polytechnics teaching Trade 
Sookery and Bakery and Institutional Food Craft, this need has 
xecome paramount. The lack of such a book has been felt 
sven in the teaching of Home Science. It is to meet this 
challenge that I finally decided to use my experience in the 
eaching of cookery, my love of cookery and my deep appre- 
siation of foods to compile this book. A great deal of research 
und effort have been put in to maintain the authenticity of 
he recipes. 


A wide range of recipes - Indian, Western, Basic and Inter- 
nediate, Advanced, International, Bakery and Confectionary — 
yecn covered. An intimate knowledge of the foods of differ- 
snt parts of India and abroad obtained by extensive travel and 
stay in the various regions of India and outside is the basis 
of selection. All the recipes in the book have been tested and 
standardized, using food materials available in India. A special] 
feature of presentation is that the ingredients as well as the 
methods of cooking have been itemized instead of being given 
nm the usual narrative form. The section on ancilliary foods 
has been very carefully selected after much experimental work 
to meet the needs of the changing times and to improve the 
nutritional standards of low cost vegetable foods. 


This book, although primarily meant for students and the 
trade, will appeal to the housewife who wishes to improve her 
repertoire and introduce variety into the daily food of her 
family. The section on equivalent weights and measures should 
simplify the grams and kilograms into spoons and cups with 
very little effort. For the sake of convenience, conversions 
fom grams and kilograms to ounces and pounds have also 


find it ecluded. ~ 
age that we live in has brought cultures and na- 
yd interest in the cuisine of other countries is part 


and parcel of this effort to understand different peoples and 
their ways of living. This book will not only help to nurture 
such an interest between the different parts of our own country 
but will also bring Indian cooking within the reach of other 
nations, thereby serving the cause of international togetherness. 
The art of the cuisine is, after all, an artistic science if not 
a scientific art, and one in which the housewife, the hotelier, the 
caterer and the student can all utilize their creative talents 
with, it is hoped the guidance of this publication, which is the 
first comprehensive book on cookery of its kind. 


My sincere thanks are due o he staff of the Institute of 
Catering Technology and Applied Nutrition, Bombay, for their 
unstinted assistance in the compilation and editing of this book. 
I am also greatly indebted to Mr. T. A. Abraham, Mr. S. k. 
Kumar, and Mr. M. V. Deepak who so kindly took photographs 
for the illustrations included in this book. 
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When disillusionment comes, it is recognized with difficulty 
ecause I am still bewitched and convinced by sales talk, but it 
ettles with the clap of doom, with double finality, supported in 

the end by my own testing and subsequent reason. 

Storage cupboards and closets chez Essipoff are full of “aids’’ 
that proved snares and delusions, yet my kitchen holds some be- 
loved gadgets that are worth their weight in gold, and to them I 
am faithful. Long, continued use has proven their value in pre- 
paring foods for the freezer and for cooking after removal from 
the freezer. So here goes for all the information I have collected 
on gadgets I have owned or now own. 


FOLEY FOOD MILL 


This is a stoutly made container with a sieved bottom and a 
rotating paddle well designed to scoop up food and force it 
through the sieve. A clever scraper wire on the bottom cleans it 
off as you work—something not found on any other device of this 
kind I ever saw. The workmanship conforms to the high stand- 
ard of all Foley kitchen aids; the handle is perfectly attached 
and firm, the engineering sound. 

What it does: Purées, extracts seeds, mashes, makes applesauce 
without the need of paring or coring apples—which applesauce 
you package and freeze of course. It prepares tomatoes for freez- 
ing. Run them through with the skins on. Makes beautiful fruit 
purées for freezing or for ice creams. Can be used as a strainer 
without the paddle. Can also be used, without the paddle, to 
hold vegetables for blanching. Something you use all the time. 

Faults: | cannot think of any. 

Remarks: Be sure to get one large enough. It comes in three 
sizes: a baby-size one-quart capacity; the so-called household 
size which holds two quarts; and the still larger canning and 
freezing food mill. If you can own two food mills I suggest you 
buy the two-quart size, but if you intend to go ahead and fill 
your freezer, the large size must be your principal tool. Buy that 
and get the Household Size also, if you can, because you will 
find it useful. The prices are reasonable. 
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BLENDING FORK 


Also by Foley. A large, six-tined fork, whose tines are broad 
and skillfully angled so that they will cut and blend, as well as 
mix and beat. 

What tt does: Its curved tines fit a bowl, and it is excellent for 
small mashing jobs; for beating up dressings, a few eggs, for mix- 
ing cake batter, or beating lumps out of white sauces as you 
make them. When I make my multi-recipes of croquettes to 
freeze, usually all three of the Foley Forks I own are in opera- 
tion. It is especially good for mixing salads, as it separates and 
works the ingredients. Use it to fish things out of deep fat in fry- 
ing, too; because of its construction it drains things well. 

Faults: None. 

Remarks: Another important aid. 


JUICER 


More Foley. The best-designed juicer I have seen of the type 
that reams the juice. It is made of aluminum, extremely well 
designed with a good handle, and made to fit on the top of a 
cup or measuring cup. 

What it does: Extracts the juice easily and quickly, and holds 
back the seeds and pulp. Works equally well with any citrus 
fruit. 

Faults: Again—none. 

Remarks: It is even pretty . . . so pretty that I hang mine on 
the door of my kitchen cabinet where I can snatch it at a second’s 
notice, when I make my many pies or ice creams. 


SIFTER 


Foley engineered; their usual fine product. Compactly de- 
signed and shaped to fit on a bow! if desired. 

What tt does: A one-screen sifter, but actually that one screen 
does as good a job as three siftings from an ordinary sifter. When 
you are making multiple cakes for freezing, this means a lot. 
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Moreover, it works with a spring-action handle which makes 
sifting as nearly automatic as can be. 

Faults: Not strictly a fault, but a warning. ‘This comes in two 
sizes one cup and five cup. You should have the one-cup sifter 
inside the flour compartment of your cabinet for small, quick 
jobs . . . always there, always ready. The larger one can be 
stored elsewhere. The larger one is compact and can be put 
away or hung up. 

Remarks: I have retired into darkest Limbo two fancy flour 
sifters which I had bought with hope and excitement. One sifted 
the flour three times with one operation, but was impossible to 
clean thoroughly and any cleaning operation whatsoever on it 
took much time. So that was discarded. Next came a glamorous 
affair, widely advertised, with plastic top and bottom containers 
and sifting mechanism between. One was supposed to put the 
needed flour in one part, fasten together, then sift from one 
transparent end to the other, back and forth. It sounded won- 
derful to the lazy person I am, so I bought it. Using it twice was 
enough. It gave me permanent Charley horses in my hands. 
Each time, I ended by taking the flour out and doing it the old 
way. I know when I am licked. 

A Foley sifter with its one screen and light, easy motion, does 
everything in one operation. For almost everything one sifting is 
enough because the screen 1s so fine. Perhaps if you make angel 
cake it might be well to put the flour through once more, but I 
truly think a third sifting is not needed. Moreover, this can be 
taken apart and cleaned in a jiffy without your having to attend 
an engineering school first. 


CHOPPER 


A spring-action, three-bladed chopper by Foley. Two blades 
work up and down by pressing the chopper into the bowl, while 
the third blade stays put. 

What it does: Every possible kind of chopping or cutting job. 
Cubes meat, shreds, chops, minces. Probably could be trained 
to open the door and defrost the refrigerator. When I think of 
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the countless pounds of onions that this relatively small, modest 
gadget has worked its way through, I realize anew its value. 
Faults: None. 
Remarks: If I had to choose just one gadget for the rest of my 
life, I think this would be it. I bought one of the first on the mar- 
ket, some years ago. Since then (because I cannot find a wooden 





HERE’S THE WIZARD 
The Foley chopper—does almost everything easier and better. 


chopping bowl of the only design I think sensible), it has banged 
its blades several times a week against the stone sides and bot- 
tom of my oversized stone mixing bowl, and still I can not see 
any deterioration or blunting of the blades. They retain their 
edge and temper, and if that does not indicate quality, I don’t 
know what does. The stout spring that moves the two outer 
blades up and down has never lost a bit of its resiliency. Since 
freezing means considerable cutting up, chopping, mincing of 
meats and vegetables, the Foley chopper is my most treasured 
possession. In general cooking it is in use for almost every meal. 
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BASTER 


An Arthur Beck product. Looks like a giant medicine dropper 
and is made of Pyrex glass. Can be taken apart to clean. 

What it does: As advertised, it is beyond equal in basting. But 
I use mine to convey juice without spilling from one carton to 
another when the final evening-up process takes place in freez- 
ing preparation. When I use plastic bags on something very 
special, I have a personally-worked-out method of using it to 
draw air out of the bags. 

To do this, first press out all the air you can. J do this with 
both hands and usually finish by leaning on the bag and franti- 
cally pressing upward so as to slip the air out before it can think 
how to get back in. Gather the end of the bag together in as 
even, neat tucks as possible and hold firmly in your hand. Slip 
the end of the baster into this “nose,” after first exhausting all the 
air from the baster by pressing the bulb. Hold the bag tightly 
against the end, and release the bulb. You will see the bag begin 
to flatten out against whatever you have in it. Repeat until the 
bag lies like a skin against its contents, and shows the outlines. 
Then nip the end closed (a little air will remain but very 
little compared with other methods) and fasten tightly. The 
twist-and-turn-over method of fastening, with a good rubber 
band, is the best, but when I take this much trouble I also (after 
the rubber is on) use some tough nylon string just behind the 
band, and make a good wrap and tie there, leaving ends to be 
grasped when I want to unfasten. 

Faults: It would be nice if there were a little valve at the end 
that would close when one wanted to use the baster under cer- 
tain conditions. As it is now, one is likely to spill liquids from it 
when doing the transferring act, until one learns a rather tricky 
method of handling. It seems to me that a simple plastic valve 
could be added, but until then be glad the baster is as good and 
useful a tool as it is, and when you carry liquids in it hold your 
finger over the open end. I don’t like to reverse it and tip things 
up into the bulb for a number of reasons, all good, but requiring 
too long to explain. 

Remarks: Keep it handy. You will be surprised at the number 
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of tricks it will do for you. It has rescued my French frying kettle 
from boiling over several times when I put too many potatoes in 
at once. 


SURFACE OVEN 


Another Artbeck product. Anything by Artbeck is good, just as 
anything by Foley is good. Both firms put out well-made, sensible 
aids. I had not realized that the flat, perforated disk with air 
spaces inside and a handle (well—you try to describe it after 
you have one, then!) was also made by this company until I re- 
ceived their new circular. When I did, there was my precious 
“topper” as I had been calling it, as big as life. 
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ARTBECK’S SURFACE OVEN 


What it ts: It’s composed of two pieces of perforated metal so 
cleverly designed that it is invaluable for holding back heat in 
cooking, for using as a top-of-stove baker (with a reversed pan 
on top), and for certain operations for which you would other- 
wise need a double boiler. I have two hanging near my electric 
range at all times: even though this new G.E. range I have op- 
erates with 5° of heat, I sometimes need this gadget. When I am 
too hurried to ready a double boiler, it can be used under a pan 
directly on a burner turned down to third heat. It has a valuable 
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property of distributing heat evenly. (This is, however, of more 
importance to people wth gas stoves; gas is much more likely to 
be uneven as it burns than electricity.) This Surface Oven is a 
recommended item, and when you are blanching, expecially on a 
gas stove, it holds the heat at just the right point, once adjusted. 
I use mine frequently as a top-of-the-stove oven to heat up rolls, 
breads, or even main dishes. 


PAN HANDLER 


Also made by Beck. A strong utensil that grasps the edge of any 
pot, bowl, pan, or Pyrex dish and holds without slipping, break- 
ing or tipping. 

What it does: It takes the place of the old-fashioned kitchen 
hand-pads almost entirely. I still keep these at hand, but the Beck 
utensil is more useful. With it you can reach into a hot oven and 
fetch out a pan that has skittered out of sight. It is a lifesaver 
when you have to contend with an emergency, such as a grease 
fire, for instance. Grab up the burning pan, and move it to a safe 
place, using the Beck Pan Handler. 

Faults: None to find. After a period of use, my original one 
lost its gripping power and has been replaced. 

Remarks: Buy two. Train yourself to work with one in each 
hand, especially when handling anything very hot or very heavy. 
Use them about a third of the circumference apart. This gives 
complete control and is less difficult with large pans. 


CAN, OPENER NO, 2 


Made by Edlund Company of Burlington, Vermont. A large, 
handsome tool that may be had in both wall and table models. 
Although offered for hotels and restaurants, I like this for home 
use because it has a feature I have found in no other openers: a 
platform on which the can may rest while being cut. With the 
usual wall-type opener the unsupported can begins to twist and 
tilt, spilling oil or liquid. Since the table model takes a fair 
amount of space, the wall model is probably better for the aver- 
age home. 
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What it does: It cuts the lid from a can of any size or shape like 
magic. No ragged edges, no misses. 

Faults: Only size. It is a little overlarge, and the price a little 
higher than you pay for the usual household article. 

Remarks: Although in one sense this is not a freezer aid, in an- 
other it most surely is. There is no point in freezing unless you 
cook, and in cooking a can opener is an essential gadget. 

Everything considered, you are better off with an artcle of this 
calibre than with any of the lighter, less expensive can openers 
generally sold. This will last you all your life. I have one which 
has been in constant use almost twenty years—not by any means 
all of my life—but I believe it will go to the grave with me! More- 
over the Edlund people are tireless and painstaking in keeping 
it up to snuff. The little wheel that grips the cans may, in course 
of time, and in due recognition of natural laws, lose some of its 
gripping power. Then all you need do is send it to Mr. Edlund 
and back it comes, looking and working like new, and for a min- 
ute fee. Nice people to deal with—the little individual buyer is 
as important to them as the largest wholesaler. 

Their newer Model B, also designed and intended for hotels 
and restaurants, has an automatic puncturing feature and is 
more easily cleaned. This comes only in the table model, how- 
ever, and while many home kitchens can fasten a largish opener 
to a wall or doorjamb, few have the table space necessary to 
place one of this size permanently. If you do have place for it, 
perhaps it is the better buy for you. 


EDLUND JUNIOR NO. 5 
This may be quickly described as the kind you nip on a can, 
turn a handle, and go on from there. 


EDLUND EGG BEATER 


The familiar rotary kind, but with the Edlund factory right be- 
hind every one, which means that if anything goes wrong, it is 
quickly replaced or repaired. Their No. 2 is the model that will 
probably please you. While I have, and use, an electric mixer, 
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there are many times when, for a small amount it does not seem 
worth while to unlimber the thing, and then the Edlund comes 
into play. 


In working with vegetables and meats, preparing them for 
freezing, and in cooking foods to be frozen, all the above gadgets 
and others to follow have been important to me. If it seems odd 
that I rave over a can opener when, in the same book, I advocate 
freezing rather than canning, remember that many excellent 
ingredients come in cans, and that cooking foods for freezing is 
at least half of the success story of a home freezer. Check on my 
soup chapter. You will notice that I advise using commercially 
canned soups in making the daily soup with frozen stock. The 
flour sifter? Of course you will need and use it with gratitude 
to the makers, when you mix your multiple cakes and breads. 
Therefore when I advise that you have one of the Edlund ‘Top- 
off screw-top openers, you will understand why. 


TOP-OFF JAR AND BOTTLE OPENER 


A small, clever gadget with stout construction and comfortably 
designed handle. This slips over the screw-top of any bottle or 
jar, and nine times out of ten will work it loose with little effort. 
The secret is in the gears. On the tenth difficulty, I advise the 
old tapping technique followed by boiling hot water over the 
cap, and look out for breakage. 

Faults: None, within its limitations. It won’t work on really 
tough babies, but it saves endless tugging on ordinary jobs. Ad- 
justable to practically any size cap or top. Inexpensive. 

Remarks: Being so compact and useful, it is highly recom- 
mended for your kitchen. 


WEST BEND GRIDDLE AND HEAT METER 


We like pancake desserts and main dishes, and the only 
trouble with having them is to have the pancakes ready when 
needed. That is why, since I got my new griddle, I make them 
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up and freeze them. Later they turn up at the table as pancake 
stacks, fruit rolls (dessert), meat pockets and meat rolls. It is a 
chore to make pancakes, and best done when you have nothing 
else to do. Before, we had to make them in iron skillets, and it 
is hard to turn them properly then. West Bend’s aluminum gerid- 
dle is the full and complete answer. To begin with, it is down- 
right beautiful; so handsomely made and designed, that it 
seems a pity to limit it to the kitchen. I solved that problem by 
buying two—one to use as a griddle and the other as a hot plat- 
ter, a use for which it is admirably fitted. It may be used as a 
broiler, and it doubles as a handsome tray or cake server. 

Recipe for making king-sized pancakes will be found at the 
end of Chapter 14. 

In freezing, first allow them to cool. Put the stack into the 
refrigerator when enough heat has been dissipated, and let them 
get very cold indeed. Stack with two pieces of cellophane be- 
tween each cake, then slip each stack inside a plastic bag, ex- 
press air, and freeze. 

A West Bend griddle makes these cakes of just the proper size, 
and their unusual Griddle Meter is a small device put on the 
griddle when empty, which indicates when the griddle is exactly 
right for making the pancakes. 

I have also used my second griddle as a freezing platter for 
hors d’oeuvres. Knowing a cocktail party is coming up, I make 
my canapés, put a pretty paper doily on the griddle, arrange the 
things with an eye to effect thereon, then either slip it inside a 
large plastic bag, or else make a loose and simple covering of 
cellophane over it. This I set inside the freezer and allow to 
freeze. Then I forget it. It can be made days ahead, if you have 
much to do. When wanted, the griddle and contents are merely 
allowed about an hour to defrost in the refrigerator, or a half 
hour in a warm room. 


ELECTRIC MIXER 


RECOMMENDED: SUNBEAM MIXMASTER. An excellent 
general utility machine, and the one in my own kitchen. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC PORTABLE MIXER. For quick jobs 
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at range or all over kitchen. Small but powerful. Unusually con- 
venient to use, due to design. 

It really pays to own a good one. So much of the labor of pre- 
paring things to freeze is made into almost play. Get one that 
has all the appliances, such as oil dripper, bean cutter, pea pod- 
der, grinder, etc. They cost money, but they are worth it. There 
are some new models coming out right now which I am investi- 
gating, so if you care to, you may write me and I will pass on 
whatever I have learned. 


FRENCH FRY CUTTER 


French fried potatoes are easily frozen, and as easily eaten! 
My favorite French fry cutter is the simplest form I have found, 
after using several much more elaborate and expensive. This is a 
sturdy frame, oblong, about as large as the palm of the hand. 
Inside the frame are extremely strong, sharp wires, which are 
strongly fastened. So far I have never had one break, and I own 
two. In cutting, you merely remove a slice from the potato so 
that will stand firmly on a board. Then the cutter is applied to 
the top and brought down with a rather swift, seesaw motion. 
Makes French fries cut to just the right size. Can be used to cut 
other vegetables also. 


iss 


THE FREEZER COMPARTMENT OF 
YOUR REFRIGERATOR 


It pleases me to write something about this, because I have seen, 
again and again, how often the correct and full use of a freezer 
compartment leads to interest in bigger and better freezing, and 
thence, by pleasantly iced degrees, to the buying of a full-sized 
food freezer. 

There are so many, who, in the interim, for reasons of economy, 
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space or opportunity, can make do with the relatively small 
place now found on most electric refrigerators and dedicated to 
storage of frozen foods and freezing. 

And don’t think that there are not tricks to using it, too! Tricks, 
and ways and means, that add ease and enjoyment. 


FIRST, ABOUT SIZE 


While I approve these freezer-compartments, and advocate 
them whether you own a regular freezer or not, I am eternally in 
a state of mild disagreement with the manufacturers because I 
feel they mislead people about capacity. 

They state in almost every case that such-and-such refrigera- 
tor has “a big, big freezer chest that will hold 40, 50, up to 80 
pounds of frozen food.’”” (Depending on size, of course, of the 
appliance.) 

This sounds just dandy and misleads women to thinking they 
can consider the compartment as a more-than-adequate substi- 
tute for a full-sized freezer . . . as if even an 80-pound capacity 
would be that! But we are all optimists to a degree. Cold facts, 
however, are different. Whatever genius thinks out the size of 
the freezers and figures them out to the nth of a pound, does so 
with rule and rod and mathematics, and unquestionably, when 
he says that you can store 60 pounds (let us say) of food in the 
particular place, he means it and technically is correct. 

But! There are always ice-cube trays in the compartment, from 
2to6. AND .. . the only way that many pounds of food could 
be stored would be to eliminate the ice-cube trays and use only 
tight little, right little commercially packed boxes all measuring 
more or less to the inch, alike and capable of being packed in 
like sardines. 

Once try to use the compartment to store leftovers, which is a 
prime and important function, or a roast, or uncooked fowl, or 
odds and ends of packages, and the capacity immediately drops 
to a surprising low. 

However as a general guide I suppose it’s all right as a capac- 
ity indication, and if you take it with a grain of salt and ice 
trays, there is no harm done. 
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BUT LET'S BE PRACTICAL 


Suppose you have no other freezer and want to get the most 
use possible from the freezer chest in your refrigerator. How 
should you go about it? 

Consider it first as a storage chest. Use it to hold the packs of 
commercial frozen food. Use it to store an extra pound or so of 
butter. 

It is unlikely that you will use up the capacity with com- 
mercial foods alone. And inevitably you will want to do a spot of 
freezing yourself. And you can, provided the freezer chest you 
have in your refrigerator will attain zero temperature, and 
many of them can and do. 

ZERO TEMPERATURE is needed because the more quickly 
the freezing process is completed, the better the flavor and tex- 
ture of the food. 

It is even advisable to bring down the temperature to below 
zero if you can. With some chests you can do this by using the 
controls provided by the manufacturer. 

Then, after you have completed the freezing, turn the con- 
trols back to zero. Or a little—very little—higher. You don’t need 
such terrifically low temperatures to store frozen foods satisfac- 
torily. 

If your compartment won’t turn down to zero, freeze anyway. 
Any freezing is better than wasting food. 


HOW TO PACKAGE 


Use only box packaging, or square or oblong plastic containers. 
No round bottles or containers. ‘They take up too much space. 

A warning here, however. Never pack the compartment so 
tightly that air cannot circulate behind and around your indi- 
vidual packages. You do not need a lot of air space, but I have 
seen food so tightly crammed into freezer chests that the con- 
tainers have frozen solid together, and obviously that cuts off 
circulation. 

My favorite manner of packing home-processed foods to freeze 
in small space, is to use the Republic Polyethylene Freezettes, 
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which come in every possible size, bless their opaque hearts. How 
I do adore them! They are unbreakable and re-usable to the full- 
est extent. 

I also like the new aluminum boxes with covers. These are 
more on the deep-tray style, and can be piled on top of another 
very nicely. The quart sizes are most useful for a number of 
things, and the pint ones can take smaller amounts of leftovers, 

Most Polyethylene plastic containers have tight-fitting covers, 
so tight that liquid will not ooze from them unless you are so un- 
wise as to fill too close to the top, when the freezing will increase 
the volume and sometimes force the top off. Then if by chance 
the contents thaw—watch it! 

But once properly packed and frozen, the Freezettes may be 
stacked economically as to space because they taper, and you 
can place them as I have described elsewhere in this book—top 
to bottom. 


AND DON’T OVERLOOK THIS 


Sometimes one has something to freeze which doesn’t fit into 
any of the commercial containers, or perhaps one is fresh out of 
them. 

I keep on hand candy and similar boxes. Many candies today 
come in flat square or oblong boxes, some less than a pound, and 
some more. Hang on to these; they are useful. 

Here is the way to use them. 

Have heavy aluminum foil on hand—and I do not mean the 
lightweight kind you buy in groceries. That will do in a pinch 
but the other is better. 

(And by the way—watch out for cuts while handling it. The 
edges are sharp as the w.k. serpent’s tooth.) 

Cut it to fit inside the box. Have one piece that will make a 
complete bottom covering and if possible, top also. Fold down 
the corners neatly and press into place. 

Put the food inside, and cover. Freeze. Now you may even re- 
move the box-part and leave the foil-covered food as it is, if you 
have done a good job of folding and covering, or let the whole 
thing stay together. 
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The advantage of such packaging is that the flat objects may 
often be slipped on top of a pile of other packaging, or I have 
often stored them standing on edge along a wall or back and 
even used them as temporary walls between other packages. 


REPACK THINGS 


As my most-dear friend, editor and mentor, Jean Crawford of 
Rinehart’s, pointed out to me in a letter: 

“Too many people are inclined to fill up a freezer compartment 
with hamburger and ice cream and call it a day.” 

She is right, and if you are in that phase, let me remark that it 
is folly to stick a butcher’s package of hamburger into the com- 
partment as is. Wastes space. 

Take the chopped meat and repack into a small properly 
shaped container. Or even “square it off’ on a piece of foil or 
plastic, to freeze. Easiest of all, if you have space, or will take a 
little trouble to “square” them off, are the small plastic bags. Put 
the meat in, fold top down, pressing out all air possible, fasten 
with Mystik tape (their new freezer tape is so good!), then pat 
and press, or somehow flatten until the package is as tight and 
square or oblong as possible. 

The idea is—no roundies. They take up space. 

I myself use plastic bags and plastic containers almost 100%. 
Of course I have more freezer space, over-all . . . but inside my 
refrigerator I still use the bags because I automatically “square 
them” as soon as I fill them. 

For those bits and pieces that cannot be made to conform, I 
keep one quart-and-a-half plastic covered box. I give small foods 
a quick wrap in plastic or cellophane and drop in the larger box. 
A desire to gain small credit for my soul prompts me to admit 
that all too often I forget what I put there! However, this too 
can be avoided if you are a little less fuzzy-minded and _ pro- 
crastinating than I am; just take a china-marking pencil and make 
a note on the side of the box of what is inside, cross off when you 
take out, and refer to it at least once a day; then, when you have 
written all over the box, wash off and begin again. 
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SPEAKING FURTHER OF LEFTOVERS... . 


The curse of leftovers is not in the fact that they are leftovers, 
but in the compulsion one has to use them up before they lose 
flavor and get unappetizing to see and smell. 

Actually, as I have said repeatedly, some of the finest cooking 
in the world is based on leftovers. Many Cordon Bleu dishes are 
literally leftovers from the beginning, because some part must be 
cooked in advance and then re-used with other ingredients. 

It is economy to buy roasts and fowl in large sizes; the per- 
centage of bone remains the same within certain weight brackets, 
and what you pay for, therefore, is pure meat. 

Yet, how often I hear women say, “My family won’t eat any- 
thing warmed over, so I throw food away if I buy in anything 
but one-meal amounts.” 

And how sorry I feel for such people. And how angry I get 
with them. 

A freezer-brought blessing is that you are able to buy in eco- 
nomical amounts, cook in convenient amounts, have a meal, 
then freeze all or part of the remainder until your menu ideas 
or appetites call for another round of it. 

It is wise to debone anything in the way of a roast in order 
to save space in your freezer and to make wrapping and pack- 
aging easier. You may also consider whether you might not want 
to divide the leftover portion into two or more packages, making 
each contain enough for a meal. 

And, DON’T FORGET TO LABEL! AND DATE! 


THE FESTIVE BIRD 


I am thoroughly against spending unnecessary money for a 
small turkey and taking the trouble and time to cook a small 
one. 

There are so many wonderful things to do with a large bird. 
Larger ones are cheaper to buy, cook better, are juicier, have 
more flavor to begin with (the critter lived long enough to de- 
velop full flavor . . . small 4 to 5 pound turkeys taste pallid to 
me) and pay off in after-meals. 
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I figure even a twosome family can wisely cook a 15-pound 
bird or over. Let’s see how you can capitalize on it with the help 
of your refrigerator freezer-chest. 

You have one fine, uninhibited meal from the turk. Then in 
the evening, invariably you sneak out for a midnight snack from 
it. Indeed, I think turkey tastes super-heavenly in the late eve- 
ning hours, when, partly chilled, it offers new taste sensations. 

Next, it is served up “as is’’ the next day for a turkey dinner, 
or held over one day in the refrigerator for a second “regular” 
meal. (If reheated, cover with heavy aluminum foil to prevent 
drying out and perhaps butter the exposed portions with softened 
margarine or butter.) 

Then take the carcass on the following day and operate. Re- 
move all breast meat in as large and unmangled pieces as pos- 
sible—take off all-in-one if you can. Set aside. 

Cut off large pieces of meat from the rest of the bird. Set 
aside. 

Remove stuffing and pack into containers. 

Put giblet gravy (I hope you made it!) into containers. Label 
carefully. 

Now, using a flat, lined box, pack the white meat in, with 
layers of cellophane between. That’s to get it out easily. You will 
have some empty corners, but with a little jockeying, you can do 
a tight job. Or, using a plastic bag, wrap each piece in cello- 
phane and put inside the bag, packing as tightly as possible, and 
seal in, after withdrawing air from bag with your own lungs or an 
aspirator. 

You will now have a bag or so of “remnants” . . . bits and jits 
of meat. While I package white and dark meat separately, it is 
my own custom simply to fill smallish containers or bags with 
these pieces, and freeze. I use them for: 

1. Chicken Chop Suey, etc. 

2. Chicken a la King 

3. Any dish that calls for small pieces, including salads, etc., 
etc., etc. Hundreds of uses. But keep the packages small because 
it is easier to use two if you need that much, rather than try to 
divide the frozen meat. 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL WITH THE 
FROZEN BREAST MEAT 


Ever hear of turkey steaks? They are not made from the raw 
bird, but from turkey already cooked. 

You can so easily make some or all of the breast meat into 
turkey steaks before freezing. Here’s how: 

Slice them about 14 inch thick. Butter with real butter. Wrap 
each separately. To cook, unwrap and broil, butter side up. 

If you wrap in aluminum, you can broil in the package by 
bending back from the top, forming a “‘rim’’ by folding over, 
and broil that-a-way. 

You can do the same with large pieces of dark meat too. Very 
good indeed! 

And all this with your little freezer compartment! That big tur- 
key that took up so much space with its bones has melted down 
into about 4 packages, and is available for fine eating months 
from the time you froze it. 


STOCKPILING IN A 
REFRIGERATOR-FREEZER CHEST 


It is even possible to do a spot of practical stockpiling with the 
freezer part. 

Take pies, for instance. The career woman, who has to do all 
her cooking on weekends when she does it, is so lucky to have 
a freezer-compartment. 

There is a brand-new pie tin out that is made to order for 
freezer use! It is oblong, and has a triangular section blocked off 
so one makes the pie with top and bottom crust in the usual way 
but it is shaped like this; 

And this is exactly what is needed for freezer storage! Indeed, 
I have ordered a supply of these pie tins for general use because 
of their practical size. 

As I point out in my chapter on pies, it is no work to make 
two pies instead of one and so little more to make 3 or 4. You 
couldn’t waste space on 3 or 4 round pie tins, but you certainly 
can use these new oblong tins. If yours is a pie-conscious family, 
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it is worth while to do it, too. The flat tins can be slid on top 
of other packaging or stood up against the walls, on edge, when 
thoroughly frozen. It is advisable to package with plastic, cello- 
phane, or foil over the pie. 





TOP VIEW 


AND FOR THOSE USEFUL CROQUETTES, TOO 


This new type of tin is made to order. Proceed according to 
directions in the croquette chapter, and I think it advisable to 
use the device of the strip of greased parchment or wax paper 
across the bottom, to aid in getting the frozen cake out whole and 
easily. Perhaps not necessary; I haven’t had time (nor have I 
received my new pie tins) to make experiments myself. I have, 
however, made croquettes in oblong baking pans successfully. 


USEFUL THINGS TO KEEP IN A FREEZER CHEST 


Ice cream. However, if you buy in bulk, insist that it be 
packed in anything but round containers, or repackage. Keep a 
half gallon “going.” The half-gallons come generally in oblong 
box-type packages. Personally, I prefer my ice cream in quarts 
and try to have 2 in the freezer at all times. Much better: Buy 
a Home-Aid electric freezer that fits inside your freezer-chest, 
make ice cream by the proper method, package in plastic con- 
tainers, and there you are! That’s ice cream. 
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Croquettes. A tray or so. 

Pies. According to your pie quota. 

Chopped meat. Yes. Never allow chopped meat to remain in 
your refrigerator as it loses flavor and acquires an off-taste 
quickly. 

Onions, green peppers, celery and mushrooms. My four pet 
items of stockpiling. I have some of each in my refrigerator- 
freezer. However, obviously anyone who has only that much 
space cannot go in for stockpiling on the scale I recommend in 
this book. But if you are an onion family, it pays to chop up a 
few pounds and package in small bags and enclose the bags in 
airtight aluminum foil or pack in a tin box and close tightly. 
Any vagrant onion aroma won’t ruin anything but ice cream (if 
it gets into it) or butter, but it is necessary to be careful. A little 
won't hurt; just don’t put dairy products within close range, and 
cover everything securely. The same with chopped green pep- 
pers, etc., if you like them. Only no odor hazard with them. 
Chopped vegetables package very economically. You may pack 
in pint plastic containers if you want to, and take out as much as 
necessary each time. To do this, leave box in room until you can 
turn contents out in a frozen block. Take a sharp knife and cut 
down through before they unfreeze. There is that “magic mo- 
ment” when something that is frozen yields beautifully to the 
knife and the remainder may be promptly returned to the freezer 
with no loss of flavor. 

So you see, there is every reason in the world to be glad you 
own a modern refrigerator with a freezer chest. You can work 
out your own pattern for its use, and in so doing you learn, and 
store up ideas and plans, for the time when you are going to buy 
a separate food freezer of the proper proportions. 


WHAT IF YOU ALREADY HAVE 
A SEPARATE FOOD FREEZER? 


Well, I have about 78 cubic feet of freezer space in three sep- 
arate food freezers. My work demands that I change from one 
kind to another more or less, but I stay within that range. 

It costs me something to run them, but on the other hand, I 
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need them all because I have learned to live in their pattern, and 
because I write about them. I experiment constantly with rec- 
ipes, trying one in several forms to discover which freezes best. 

And with all that “outside” freezer space, I am more than glad 
I have a refrigerator-freezer-compartment. Mine has two prime 
functions, which I pass along as suggestions to others who also 
have food freezers: 

1. As a hold-over box. I bring in from my big freezers sup- 
plies for several days’ cooking. Thus they are at hand. 

2. I have no excuse for not immediately packaging and freez- 
ing leftovers. When I say “immediately,” I mean, of course, that 
I chill the leftover thoroughly before freezing. The method should 
be to package as you freeze—AFTER most, or all, of the heat 
has left the food. Allow to cool in open dish in your refrigerator, 
package, and freeze. 

I always have a quart. at least, of homemade ice cream “at 
ready” in it. I usually have a carton of soup stock. A flat, oblong 
pan of croquettes. Packages of frozen vegetables. A few cans of 
fruit juice. Leftovers, of course—ones I intend to use soon. 

As a final check on the “plus” side, I find that because I bring 
in several days’ food at a time from my big freezers, I therefore 
(obviously) open them less often, and they, therefore, need de- 
frosting less often. 

It rates! 


ee 


“WHOLE MEAL” ASSEMBLY 


You hear a lot about freezing “whole meals,” ready for serving. 
I view this idea from a somewhat different angle. I do not think 
there is any advantage in making up an entire meal for, say, 
4 people, a “company” meal, and holding in reserve. For one 
thing, it takes up too much space. For another, how do you 
know for sure sure-certain your “unexpected company” will be 
just as many or few as to fit within the limitation? 

If it is a case of preparing for a surprise visitation, I believe 
the matter is more efficiently and better handled in the follow- 
ing way. 
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- Have on hand in your freezer 1 or 2 quarts of my concen- 


trated soup stock. This gives you, 


- Ample concentrated stock for a good quickie soup, made by 


defrosting the strong stock with as much water, straining 
and serving as a clear soup, or mixing with any of the pack- 
aged soup mixes or concentrates in cans. Thus you have 
complete control of variety and quantity, to “go with” any 
dish, meat or fish. 


- concentrated stock to use as a gravy or base for croquettes, 


or sauce, or anything. 


- Have on hand, 1 or 2 dedicated-to-company-only pack- 


ages of my croquettes. A delicacy, and easy to serve. Or 
your own favorite show-off entree, ready for reheating. Or 
fry some chicken. Package, and freeze. Serve by merely 
putting into a baking dish and into the oven to re-crisp and 
heat. Do not defrost first. 


- Salads should be “done fresh,” although you may keep small 


stockpiles of green pepper and thin sliced onion on hand 
and use. 


- Personally I would rather skip the salad and serve more 


vegetables. Cooked squash is easy to make, freeze, and re- 
heat. Put frosted squash in upper part of double boiler, or in 
small buttered casserole in oven, top with more butter and 
seasoning, and allow to brown lightly on top. Cooked beets 
freeze better than uncooked ones. Boil some Frenched beans 
to the halfway point, drain, cool, and freeze. To use, finish 
the boiling (no defrosting), and serve as usual. Don’t try 
this with delicate vegetables such as asparagus, however; 
if you plan on that, simply blanch lightly in the usual way 
and package and freeze, then finish when ready to use. 
You may cook spinach almost to the last degree, and freeze, 
then defrost with butter and seasoning added. Drain 
thoroughly before freezing (and I chop mine very fine). 
Easier to chop before cooking. Freeze big mushroom caps 
without peeling. (Stack carefully inside a bag.) To use, 
place cup-side up on baking tin or in pan, fill with butter 
and seasoning, and give them a few minutes under the 
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broiler. A few drops of Maggi seasoning on each one adds 
much pep. 

5. Dessert. Always the old reliable ice cream, or cake, or a 
frozen pie or so. 

6. And yes—you may freeze coffee and reheat but what with 
some good concentrates on the market, I hesitate to advise it. 


A TIP ON CONCENTRATES 


I hated them for years. I had believed that nonsense about 
using “a scant teaspoonful of this highly concentrated coffee’ to 
a cup, and what resulted gagged me. Dishwater. Then I stopped 
believing everything I was told and made it TWO well-rounded 
teaspoons to a cup, and now I use concentrated powdered coffee 
most of the time. Why the manufacturers won’t say this out 
loud, I don’t know; they must think that stuff about “economy’”’ 
means more than a good cup of coffee. 


THE LOVING CARE AND 
TENDER TREATMENT OF LEFTOVERS 


“My” editor, Jean Crawford, reminded me that, according to 
her friend, Louella Still, people lack imagination about han- 
dling leftovers and what to do with them after they are handled. 
Miss Still freezes her “dibs and dabs”’ of vegetables, meats, etc., 
etc., in her ice-cube trays. I go along (enthused) with Miss Still, 
up to here, but I find the trays too difficult to handle and use 
when one wants a quick bit of this or that. 

My own method is to have on hand two sizes of Dixie cups. 
When I have a dib or dab, it goes into one size or the other. 
THEN, I “cap” it with a small square of aluminum foil fastened 
around edges with freezer tape or a rubber band. Thus my pre- 
cious jot is properly preserved. AND .. . I write on the cup, 
with a lithographing pencil or one of those oil pencils in auto- 
matic cases, what I have. I like these because I can either stack 
them, or tuck them horizontally on top of other things, or drop 
into an empty space. Consider this, my dears. Such nuggets of 
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frozen vegetables go into a mixed salad with no argument, or 
into the quickie soup you are mixing from your soup stock and a 
base. They fit nicely with some leftover meat for a warm-up 
stew or casserole dish, and come out exotically with curry and a 
touch of real Major Gray chutney to give glamor. 

Another idea Miss Still sparked is one I like because I like the 
end product. Any leftover scrambled, or even fried, eggs? Or 
poached? Dandy. Freeze “as is.” Then make an egg-drop soup 
with either concentrate or canned bouillon and cut the frozen 
egg into narrow slivers or small pieces, and “‘float” in the soup, 
or use on a dish of chop suey or chow mein made from frozen 
leftovers. 


Paar 
SOUP FOR EVERYBODY, AT ANY TIME 


If bread is, indeed, the “staff of life,” good soup stock can be 
considered the foundation, the support, the “legs’’ of life. 

It may be a bit difficult to conceive of liquid legs. Move 
your thoughts ahead, however, and imagine the stock frozen in 
cartons, and the difficulty vanishes for then it zs solid as long as 
you keep it in the freezer. Because having it is so easy, it would 
be sheerest folly not to maintain a backlog of quarts of strong, 
flavory soup stock. 

Soups may be fattening, but not if you skim the fat from them 
and go slow on other parts of the meal, especially bread. I doubt 
if they are as fattening as we have been told. They are nourish- 
ing, economical, and make the skimpiest or most hurried meal 
worth while. With stock such as we make on hand, you need fear 
no emergency, since it can be used to make any soup, thick or 
thin; aspic jellies that jell under their own power; flavoring for 
leftover dishes and touch-ups for inexpensive cuts of meat. It 
provides gravies where gravies are lacking. It fills in recipes that 
call for “good meat stock,” for it is undeniably just that. It creates 
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new flavors and effects in recipes that say “take water, or, take 
milk.” 

Since owning our freezer, we have seldom been without plenty 
of soup stock frozen and ready for use. The few times I ran 
short pointed up the importance of having it. 

While it is certainly not impossible to have this stock on hand 
without having a freezer, it is much better to freeze stock. It 
could be canned, of course, but canning anything like meat stock 
is a meticulous process and has its difficulties, unless you are 
really expert. 

Our grandmothers had good soup stock, without benefit of 
freezers. In the old-fashioned home there was the old-fashioned 
coal or wood stove, and on it always a great pot of bones and 
meat fragments and—it must be confessed—odds and ends of 
roasts, vegetables, trim. Anything and everything was tossed into 
the pot which was kept at an almost imperceptible simmer on 
the back of the stove, day and night, and never permitted to stop 
cooking. The family would come in and dip some out whenever 
they felt like it. Handled thus, it was a pretty robust mixture, but 
even at its best could not equal the adaptability or, of course, 
the keeping qualities of frozen soup stock. 

Moreover, should the pot cease its smiling simmer and get 
cold, the soup would sour. It soured anyway, in due course, and 
then the pot had to be cleaned out and the process recom- 
menced. No, as comforting as the old way was, soup stock made 
with a pressure cooker and kept in a home freezer has every- 
thing else left at the post. 

So let us plunge right into the kettle of soup. 

As you go about your marketing, collect bones. Collect them 
over a period of a week at least. If you ask the average butcher 
for soupbones he usually magnanimously comes up with a single 
lonely knuckle or a section from a marrowbone. Of course that 
is nice, considering that it is for free, but it isn’t enough. I have 
a favorite butcher who understands what I am doing, and when 
I trade at his store, he gives me a bag of bones that needs two 
hands to carry. This, because once I explained my peculiar 
soup-making habits to him and the idea and process intrigued 
him. Moreover, he put into my bag not only excellent marrow- 
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bones and knuckles, but some good pork bones, veal and even, at 
my suggestion, a few lamb bones. I have found that a mixture 
makes a more interesting stock. When I can, however, I try to 
keep on hand considerable stock made entirely of beef and veal, 
and so labeled. In general the entire race of butchers needs 
education on the subject of soup, quite as much as does the 
housewife. Americans have for so long believed that all soup, 
as well as all milk, comes originally from cans, that to tell the 
average woman better soup can and should be made in the 
kitchen is almost revolutionary. 

I insist that soup stock should be made in the home and frozen; 
but—and here is where I hasten to clap hands for the Campbells, 
the Heinzes and other fine commercial soup companies—I also 
Insist that with the aid of canned soups, powdered soups, all 
varieties and kinds of commercial soups, dehydrated, dried, con- 
centrated and plain, such symphonies of soup as were never 
dreamed of before are now possible. 

But what we want right now is bones, not an occasional 
meager section of one. The ideal setup for a pressure cooker of 
stock is to fill the cooker with bones to the two-third mark (never 
less than half). There have been times when I had so little time 
and so many bones that I rammed them into the cooker like 
bricks into a wall, filling remaining crevices with water. That par- 
ticular stock, when done, was strong enough to hold up the house 
and was marked with a big red X in Mystik tape, on the con- 
tainers. 

As you collect bones, wrap them in cellophane or drop them 
into a plastic bag (easier), and put at once into the freezer. 
When you have enough, start making stock. The time to begin 
is when you can measure your bones by the bag rather than 
the count. 

The four-quart pressure cooker is only for emergency soup 
making. The six-quart size is only slightly better. (I wish I had 
one myself, however.) What you need is the largest size you can 
buy, the kind used for canning as well as cooking. Again, I find 
that there is an extraordinary wall of resistance and prejudice 
against large utensils and cooking in larger amounts. This I beg 
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you to overcome. Owning a freezer is the best reason for think- 
ing in terms of quantity. 

Again, when I say “you need” I do not necessarily mean “‘you 
must have.” I have always been one to substitute and make do. 
If you do not have, and cannot get, a big pressure cooker, use a 
smaller one and make a concentrated stock, only less of it. Or 
else take the largest kitchen kettle you own, put the bones and 
water and flavoring into it, cover as tightly as possible, and set 
to simmering over as long a period as possible. 

But remember this. Cooking many hours in a pressure cooker 
entails practically no loss of liquid, whereas cooking in a kettle, no 
matter how well covered, gradually evaporates the liquid. You 
must, therefore, watch it closely and replace liquid. This is the 
wonder and delight of pressure cooking; everything stays right 
where you put it, inside the pot; liquid, flavor, everything. I am 
by no means one of those who advocate pressure cooking for every- 
thing. I frankly think that roasts taste “wrung out” when pressure 
cooked, and some other foods lose rather than gain when cooked 
that way. But for making stock, for quick, deft cooking of veg- 
etables, and for many other things, nothing in the world can take 
its place. We own three: one is, I think, almost the original 
pressure cooker but still useful; one is a four-quarter, the third a 
“canner.”’ I am sure now that there is one kind of pressure cooker 
which is better made, better engineered and easier to use than 
any other. Unfortunately only my four-quart one is of this kind. 
But I get along! 

The method. Take your pressure cooker. Discard the trivet 
and put bones right on the bottom, as many as you can crowd in. 
If the bones are clean, no need to wash. If not, scrub lightly 
with a vegetable brush. They need not be defrosted before 
cooking. 

Add enough water to come up to the limit mark. Every cooker 
either has it marked on the kettle, or gives instructions as to 
where this is. In general, two-thirds is considered a load. I have 
weaseled over that sometimes. 

For almost twenty years all my cooking has been done on an 
electric range, and I know that more and more women are 
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using them even when gas is available. My original one was an 
“old type” with only three heats, high, medium and low, and I 
admit that it was sometimes a trick to handle a pressure cooker 
within their limits. I used high to start and bring up steam. Me- 
dium was too high to keep the pressure low enough, and low heat 
was too low to keep it up to the 15-pound mark. I “beat” this (and 
if you have such a limited range you can also) by using the 
Artbeck Surface Oven between the bottom of the cooker and the 
burner, kept at medium heat. Sometimes this was still too hot, 
and then I moved the kettle partly to one side. Only experience 
and experimenting can give you your own answer. 

Since getting the new G.E. push-button range, I have no prob- 
lems of this kind. When I have a full load of bones and so forth 
in my cooker, I press the purple button which maintains third 
heat. When, sometimes, this proves a little too hot, or when I 
have my cooker only partly filled, I use the green button and 
turn on low heat. There is still a heat below this, the “simmer” 
heat, which is available if needed. Wonderfully flexible. 

If you overfill the container, and then have high heat beneath 
it, at this stage (before petcock is closed) some of the liquid may 
boil out through the open petcock. This is your cue to shove the 
cooker from the fire, allow all pressure, however slight, to go 
down, then open the cooker and take out a few quarts of liquid. 
Since this usually is indicated at the onset of the cooking, noth- 
ing is lost thereby save a bit of time. 

The bones and all the water that is possible without overfilling 
are now in the cooker, and it is time to add the seasoning. I salt 
lightly, because I prefer to supply additional salt after I have 
defrosted the stock and started some soup or sauce. A tablespoon- 
ful is a safe amount to put in right now—enough to draw the 
flavor but not enough to be noticeable. I put in also two level 
tablespoonfuls of whole black peppercorns. Next skin six onions, 
cut up coarsely and toss in. (Note: If in a hurry just take out 
a package of frozen chopped onions from your freezer and use 
that.) Three or four cloves of garlic (no—you won’t “taste it” 
save as a delicate addition to the flavor). A cupful of chopped 
celery also from the freezer; a handful of chopped green pepper 
from the freezer. If you have no frozen celery, use a box of dried 
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celery flakes or celery seed. This comprises my basic stock flavor- 
ing. 
Then on goes the cover with the petcock wide open. The stock 

must come to a fast boil and exhaust all the air inside. If a little 
_ bubbles out—provided it is only a little—I pay no attention un- 
less it continues to erupt. 
| With the air exhausted, the valve in the petcock is now closed. 
| Wait until the proper pressure (15 pounds) is attained, then reg- 
ulate the fire so as to maintain it. You may now go away and 
) forget the whole business safely. Let it cook for no less than two, 
and if possible six, hours. 
| I have said “go away and forget it” but actually it is well to 
recheck the pressure until you are sure it will not go either be- 
yond the safety point or below it. It is permissible, in cooking 
this stock, to allow the pressure to drop lower than 15 pounds 
provided you continue the cooking for the longest period. 
| Ihave noticed that when I start with frozen bones the pressure 
usually goes up as it should, but will drop very suddenly after- 
ward. I think this is because the outside of the bones gets warm, 
then the cold inside acts to lower the heat once more. You should, 
of course, watch for this and turn up the heat so as to raise the 
pressure again to 15 pounds, and then turn it down again. 
| Experience has enabled me to handle my cooker almost auto- 
matically. I now know the exact moment at which to change 
the setting of the stove control from high to the lowest. 
Personally I think all cookers should come equipped with a 
howling device that would siren its warning all over the house 
if the pressure should go up too high. Modern pressure cookers 
have several safety devices on them, however. For one thing, the 
'petcock lifts up, if the pressure goes between 19 and 21 
pounds, and dances violently; this releases the excess pressure 
with a loud hissing sound. (I think it would be fun to have a 
siren attachment, nevertheless, or possibly a steam-operated 
midget calliope that would play the first few bars of Heat Wave.) 
_ In addition to the security this intelligent petcock affords, 
there is still another safety measure. A small rubber plug fitted 
on the top of the cooker will blow out if the pressure gets too 
high, thus releasing all steam immediately. 
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I know many women still shy from the use of a pressure cooker; 
since this must be from misunderstanding of its use, and lack 
of knowledge of its construction, perhaps this will reassure 
them. I have had, I confess, a few pressure-cooker “accidents,” 
but in every case it was my own fault, as it has been when I 
have had other mishaps in the kitchen. I have been impatient 
and did not allow all the steam to get out of the cooker before 
opening. That was sheer stupidity or perhaps, once, absent- 
mindedness. Yet the worst accident I ever had was with a plain 
old iron skillet! Matter of fact it happened to be a brand-new 
iron skillet. It was full of hot grease, and when I lifted it from 
the stove, the handle turned completely around; why, I shall 
never know. It just happened. That put me under the doctor’s 
care for weeks. 

With any device there may be a few cases of failure due to 
workmanship, faulty material, or the capacity of the human an- 
imal to make mistakes. How many times have you read in the 
papers that leakage of fumes from gas and electric refrigerators 
caused sickness or even death? Yet nobody stops using them, nor 
should they. Electric ranges sometimes, though rarely, have short 
circuits as did the old warhorse I used to own, before I got my 
modern General Electric Liberator. 

Anything, everything, can go wacky, so why worry about a 
pressure cooker if it comes from a reliable company? Properly 
handled, with intelligent regard for its amazing capacity for cook- 
ing at tremendous pressure, it is, I consider, probably the safest 
thing in your kitchen. 

Once in a while I forget to watch during the necessary waiting 
period in which any pressure cooker must be properly handled. 
To be honest, I am more than ordinarily absent-minded and am 
the sort of person who must write notes to herself all the time. 

Only recently I blithely left the cooker during its pressure- 
build-up period and walked into the other room and started to 
type. I was warned by the noise, and hurried back to find the 
thing hissing scornfully at me and the petcock doing a jig. I was 
not much disturbed. I simply grabbed up a near-by broom and 
shoved the cooker off the fire and waited for the pressure to go 
down. The broom was not necessary, but it was an added safety 
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margin. The thing to do was to get the thing off the fire immedi- 
ately. 

There are, nevertheless, people who should never be allowed 
to touch a pressure cooker. I had a servant, once, who refused 
to believe me when I told her it was dangerous to keep a pressure 
cooker over the highest heat with all controls shut tight. She 
seemed to think any attention paid it was silly. After spend- 
ing hours of time and ergs of energy trying to impress her, I gave 
up and issued a blanket rule that she was never to use it again. 
I was mightily tempted to let nature and the cooker take their 
courses and teach her a needed lesson, but I resisted. This woman 
was one of the many, in the kitchen as well as on the highway, 
who are actually “accident prone.” Her arms, hands, face, and 
even legs were covered with scars from burns and falls. She did 
not seem to care, but I did. 

Well . . . let’s get back to the making of our soup stock. 

All pressure cookers come with excellent instruction books. ‘The 
instructions for making soup are that 20 minutes to a half-hour 
is al] the time needed. This is quite correct. You can make very 
creditable stock in that time. We ourselves, sometimes, when we 
have wanted a quick dish of soup for dinner, have let the pressure 
go down on the big cooker so that we could take out enough for 
a meal after 30 minutes, and have found it adequate. Then, of 
course, we continued cooking the rest under 15 pounds of pres- 
sure for the balance of the full time, which, for the hearty, strong 
stock we make, is no less than two hours and as many as six. 
The more the better. 

Our favorite way of handling this is to start the cooker about 
a half-hour to an hour before dinnertime. Then, if need be, 
we can reduce pressure, take out enough for serving, add water 
to replace the liquid removed, bring up the pressure once 
more (which is quickly done because everything is very hot), 
and let the stuff cook at 15 pounds until bedtime, which with us 
is around eleven or twelve. 

Then we turn the fire off and leave the cooker on the range 
until morning, when it is processed as will be described. 

This kind of stock, designed to be packaged, frozen and kept 
in the freezer, may be diluted from one to four times. It is stock 
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that jellies perfectly as it cools. It makes wonderful jellied con- 
sommeé and rich aspic. It makes, without doubt, more and better 
soup than you have ever tasted. It has flavor, substance, food 
values, and minerals that are not found in average soup stock. 

But to get this, long cooking under pressure is necessary. Or, if 
you have no pressure cooker, long, slow simmering in a covered 
kettle. While the latter method will not give you the equal of the 
pressure-cooked stock, it certainly will produce a fine, substantial 
product. 

Since the general method of handling is the same whether you 
make the stock with or without a pressure cooker, let us go on 
with the blueprint. 

After five or six hours (or two if you must hurry), let the 
cooker cool without opening the petcock. Then open the pet- 
cock and let any remaining steam escape. When you take the 
cover off the kettle you will find a rich, dark, fragrant stock, 
with considerable grease on top from the marrow and bones. 

The handling from this point on is important. 

First, remove all the bones. I do this with a pair of long kitchen 
tongs. If there is marrow in the bones, shake it back into the soup 
or, if you want, spread it on bread with a little salt and eat while 
still warm, for a delicious bonne bouche. Sometimes I remove the 
marrow and save it to make boiled celery with marrow, a lovely 
and unusual vegetable dish for which you will find a recipe on 
page 106. 

As I take out the bones I scrape back into the soup any bits 
of meat, tissue or gristle clinging to them. The prolonged cooking 
makes the gristle delicate and jellylike. If the weather is cold, 
I put the whole shebang outside to chill. If not, I put it in the 
coolest place I have until it has cooled enough so that I can ladle 
it into a container that will fit inside my refrigerator. This will 
cause a layer of grease to form on top. It can be removed and 
used in other cooking, but never remove it all. There is much 
flavor in grease, and since this stock will be diluted many times 
with water, a little should be left. 

Sometimes it is impossible to go through the whole chilling 
process. In such cases, simply skim from the top as much of the 
cooled grease as possible. You will find an Artbeck Baster useful 
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for this job. With it, you can draw up the grease into the tube 
and expel it in turn into a container. I save my used Thermorex 
containers for just such purposes. 

The stock may now be packaged in (my choice) ‘Thermorex, 
or for long keeping in Freezettes. I consider, however, that soup 
stock is one item which can be risked over a considerable period 
in the Thermorex containers; I have never felt the need to use 
the more expensive kind for it, save in a few instances where I 
gave some away and wanted it to look very chi-chi. 

As you package the stock, remember that if it is too hot it 
will strike through the walls of the containers. I work with mine 
when it is quite cool, but not so cold that it has jellied. 

Some of you may prefer to strain the stock. We never do. We 
like it as it is, full of nuggets of goodness; bits of meat, the 
gristle that has cooked to transparency, onions that fairly melt as 
you taste them. It is always simple, if you want a clear con- 
sommé, to defrost, heat, and then strain. But for hearty soups 
we think the semisolid bits are nice. 

As you package it, stir from the bottom each time you put 
the ladle in. Otherwise you will find all the heavy part going 
into a few containers. 

About seven to twelve quarts of stock should be made at a 
time. This, frozen, is your backlog. It is wise to continue to col- 
lect bones and make stock as often as possible, since there are 
inevitably stretches of days, even of weeks, when you simply 
cannot find time to make it. Then the extra quarts you have 
stashed away in your freezer are like money-in-the-bank. 

The greatest use to which we put soup stock in our home is 
in making Russian “Soldatsky” (Soldiers’) Borsch. I am person- 
ally convinced that it was this identical soup which gave rise to 
the famous exclamation, “That’s the stuff to give the troops!”’ 

When my husband was a young officer in the Czar’s army he 
was pleased when, as Officer of the Day, it was time to inspect 
the troop kitchens. Then he dipped into the great kettles of 
Soldiers’ Borsch and—he explains—had to eat quite a number 
of bowls of it to make sure it was up to standard. I say “eat” 
because this particular borsch is as much of a meal as it is a soup. 
Even more. And never think, in spite of over-the-shoulder prop- 
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aganda, that the Imperial Army Russian soldier did not eat 
well. Their borsch certainly was identical with that served the 
officers, and nothing could be better. 

Thus Dmitry learned to make borsch because he liked to eat 
it. He simply watched the company cooks. The borsch we serve 
chez Essipoff is a far cry from the pretty pink stuff sharpened 
with citric acid, generally served at most Russian cafés because 
it is more appealing to the eye. The pink kind is, indeed, more 
a Polish and Jewish variety, and very nice of its kind. We make 
it ourselves, but it cannot equal Soldiers’ Borsch. ‘There are dozens 
of varieties of borsch, many named for the regions in which they 
originated. 

Soldiers’ Borsch is so hearty that I often wonder why I bother 
to follow it with any sort of a meal. I have yet to serve it and not 
have my guests take seconds or even thirds, and after that the 
remainder of the dinner might as well have stood in bed. That 
borsch fills all spaces. 

The recipe is at the end of the chapter. 

The makers of commercially canned and dehydrated soups will 
love me for what follows. 

I am never without a large assortment of various kinds of 
Campbell’s, Heinz’s, Rumford’s, and Lipton’s soups on my 
shelves. Many of the dry soup mixes, like the Betty Crocker, Lip- 
ton’s, Wyler’s Onion Soup Mix, and, almost above all, the ex- 
cellent dry potato soup mix put out by Rumford, ring changes 
beyond count in soups. 

When we want a change from borsch (and we do), it is 
only a matter of minutes to make remarkable soups using the 
frozen stock, water, and whichever variety of commercial soup 
in packages or in cans strikes our fancy. 

Remember, the stock must be diluted. How much depends 
upon what canned soup you use, or what commercial mix, 
and how strong you, personally, like your soup. At the end of 
this chapter you will find my own suggestions for various com- 
binations and methods. 

The general procedure for quick-and-easy use of frozen stock 
should be noted down here. 
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Ideally, it is best to let a container defrost gradually. I always 
mean to, but I usually forget. 

So, if you remember just before dinner, the rest is as simple. 
When you start to get dinner, take your soup out of the freezer. 
Put two cups of water into a kettle and set on the fire. Hold 
the container under warm—not hot—water until the contents 
loosen, and if you are in a hurry, cut the top of the Thermorex 
and peel down as you would a banana. Tip the frozen stock into 
the water, which is there to prevent the frozen cake from sizzling 
and “‘frying” away as it melts, and to help it defrost. Put a cover 
on the kettle and place over a slow fire. 

Go about your other duties and check from time to time. When 
the frozen cake has melted enough, break it up with a fork. At 
this stage you may add the canned soup. 

I do not strain the stock when J plan to make a fish soup out 
of it for, most peculiarly, when you add a good commercial fish 
soup, the flavor becomes all fish and even the bits of meat take 
on a fishy tang! 

In fact, save for consommé or a clear aspic, I never strain the 
stock. When I make aspic for ourselves, I use the stock as it 
comes from the freezer, with all the nuggets in it. 

Let soup and stock come slowly to a simmer, keeping the kettle 
covered and stirring often as you would any soup. You will 
probably have enough for two or even three days, since you will 
add more water as you put in the canned soup. That is good, 
for all soup is improved by reheating, and within reason . . . gets 
more mellow with age. 

No instructions are needed for using this stock as aspic. You 
merely melt, strain, and pour, and let nature take its course. 
Aspics for various uses call for added ingredients such as Worces- 
tershire sauce, onion juice, lemon juice, etc., etc. 

Keep some stock in pint containers (Freezettes or Thermorex), 
defrosted, for use in gravies and sauces. I use it making my 
favorite croquettes, especially if I have no leftover gravy. I also 
use it in Chinese dishes which invariably call for meat stock. It 
rescues weak dishes, peps up flat ones. Try a little when you 
broil fish—say a half cupful sprinkled and basted over the fish. 
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I have had some experience with children and soup. Most 
youngsters regard soup as a scurrilous device to divert them from 
things to come, which they are sure they will like better. If you 
explain that soup is good for their little insides, you confirm 
their worst fears. Anything, from a sitdown strike to open re- 
bellion, is apt to result. Personally, I do not blame them much, 
with all respect to Messrs. Campbell and Heinz. 

I do not think that canned soups, alone, will whip up a love 
for soup in any child. After you have used them for some time 
and the edge has gone off the experience, they become uninter- 
esting because—advertisements to the contrary—no commercial 
company could possibly erect a soup as full-bodied, noble, and 
full of flavor as the stock made by the long pressure-cooker 
method and stored in your freezer. 

But when you learn the alchemy of combining your soup stock 
with the commercial soups, then, brethren, you have something! 

The skillful blending of good ingredients in such soups as 
Campbell’s Pepper Pot, Mock Turtle, Mushroom, Celery and so 
on, the delicious Heinz Creole Gumbo and others, is invaluable 
to the maker of soup with frozen stock. Why work your head 
off to prepare flavorings that are already at hand? 

One of our great favorites is Rumford’s Potato Soup, dehy- 
drated. With this, you can prepare a really fine potato soup, ac- 
cording to the recipe given in the Rumford box for Vichysoisse, 
and again as slightly varied by myself. (See recipes at end of chap- 
ter.) The latter is actually more of a potato-onion soup made 
with some of the frozen chopped onions from the freezer which 
are fried in butter until a soft blond tone, and minced with the 
Foley chopper as they fry. The tag ends from the bacon strip, cut 
very fine and carefully tried out, cooked dry, are used with this. 

Indeed, I cannot recall that I have ever been stopped for lack 
of an ingredient since I have had my freezer. On rare occasions 
when I could not find the exact thing I needed, I have always dis- 
covered an acceptable substitute. 

It might happen, of course. Just as it happened to the actor 
“at liberty” who was holed up with another actor, also unem- 
ployed, in a hall bedroom. They were dolefully cooking some 
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cereal over a wee Sterno. Said one to the other, “If we had some 
ham, we could fix some ham and eggs, if we had some eggs.”’ 

Of course, if you let your freezer get that low, there really is 
not much you can do! 


MASTER RECIPE FOR RICH SOUP STOCK 
FOR FREEZING 


Use the large canning-sized pressure cooker. Fill it with bones, 
any and all, until it is two-thirds full. There must be some good 
marrowbones, however. Add a pound of soup meat, or of short 
ribs of beef. (Optional.) Place several cut-up onions in the 
cooker. Add whole peppercorns, and salt. This is the basic sea- 
soning, but if you want to, you may also add carrots, green pep- 
pers, etc. We like to keep our basic stock down to a minimum of 
conflicting flavors, using only a little onion to point it up. 

Add water to the “safety mark” on your cooker. 

Cover, bring pressure up to 15 pounds, and cook from 2 to 8 
hours. More will not hurt. After the pressure is up, it must be 
maintained at that as steadily as possible. On our G.E. range, 
third heat works perfectly. When the time is up, either let the 
pressure out by loosening petcock or allow to remain overnight. 

Take out the bones from stock. Shake back all marrow and 
scrape off any bits of meat of jellied cartilage into the stock. 
Break up the meat and put back in stock. The softened bones can 
be ground or broken up and fed to your animals. 

Package this stock, stirring up well from bottom. The grease 
on it may be removed first, or—as I now think better—allowed 
to remain. It can be removed after the container is taken from 
the freezer to be defrosted, or retained if the stock is to be much 
diluted, for there is a great deal of flavor and substance in the 
relatively small cake of grease that will be in each container. For 
clear soups and aspics, you will want to take it off entirely. 
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MASTER RECIPE FOR SOUP STOCK WITHOUT 
A PRESSURE COOKER 


Use a large kettle and find as slightly fitting a cover as possible. 
Prepare bones with water, onion and seasoning, as in other rec- 
ipe. Let come to a fast boil, then turn down heat and allow 
to simmer for hours, no less than three and more if possible. You 
may have to add water to this, but not too much, for although 
some will cook away, neither will you get as much substance, 
flavor and strength from the bones and meat as with a pressure 
cooker, so you will have less stock. 

Package as indicated. 


POTATO SOUP WITH STOCK 


quart freezer soup stock 

quart water, plus one cup for Mix 
packages Rumford Potato Soup Mix 
cup cream 

12 cup finely chopped chives 


— RD = 


Put the quart of water into a pot, and add the quart of frozen 
soup stock. Allow to defrost over moderate (No. 2) heat. 

Put a cup of warm water into a bowl, and stir into this the 
Rumford Potato Soup Mix. Allow to stand 5 minutes. When the 
stock has defrosted, stir in the Mix and water. Cover and allow 
to simmer 20 minutes. Strain this and add chopped chives. Allow 
to simmer 10 minutes more. Season to taste. Warm the cream. 
Stir into it a little of the hotter soup mixture. Then add the cream 
to the hot soup very gradually so it will not curdle. 

In using soup stock for this soup, you must leave at least 4 or 5 
tablespoons of the fat in, or add 4 or 5 tablespoons of butter. If 
you have skimmed the stock before freezing, add butter. 
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POTATO AND ONION SOUP FARM STYLE 
A LA ESSIPOFF 


The preceding is a good soup. We like our farm version even 
better. You will note that most of the soup recipes are in at least 
2-quart amounts. This is because any soup is improved by reheat- 
ing. Thus when you make a soup for just one day, you deprive 
yourself not only of saved time for a day or so after, but of 
added enjoyment in eating. 


1 quart freezer soup stock 

1 quart water, plus one cup for Mix 

2 packages Rumford Potato Soup Mix 

2 cups frozen onions 

6 leeks, finely sliced 

3 tablespoons butter 

1 cup chives, finely chopped 

12 slices of bacon, cut in slivers across the slices 
1 cup evaporated milk or cream 


Put the quart of water into a pot, and add the quart of frozen 
soup stock. Allow to defrost over moderate (No. 2) heat. 

Put a cup of warm water into a bowl, and stir into this the 
Rumford Potato Soup Mix. Allow to stand 5 minutes. Add to the 
stock and water and simmer over a very low heat. 

From the freezer, take 2 cups of frozen onions. Defrost enough 
so they can be further chopped quite finely with the Foley 
chopper. (While I have said ‘2 cups” of onions, it certainly will 
not hurt a bit if you use more. Sometimes we put a little garlic, 
also finely chopped, into the soup.) Add the leeks to the onions 
and fry gently in butter over medium (No. 3) heat. Do not allow 
to overcook. When done, they must be golden in color and soft. 

Add the evaporated milk or cream to the simmering soup, be- 
ing careful (if you use cream) to heat first. Now add the chives, 
and the fried leeks and onions to the soup, stirring in well. Allow 
to simmer. Do not strain this soup. Much of its goodness is in 
the thick part. 

Meanwhile try out the slivers of bacon in a pan, over a low 
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fire, being careful not to allow them to burn. When the bacon is 
well cooked, take it out and let it drain on absorbent paper, 

When serving the soup, sprinkle the fried slivers of bacon 
over the top. 


BLACK BEAN SOUP A LA ESSIPOFF 


1 pint freezer soup stock 

3 pints water 

2 cans of Campbell’s Black Bean Soup 
1 package Wyler’s Onion Soup Mix 
Sour cream and lemon to garnish 


Defrost the soup stock in the water. In this soup less stock is 
used in proportion to water because there is beef concentrate 
in the Wyler’s Onion Soup. 

When the soup is hot, stir in the 2 cans of black bean soup, 
and follow with the package of Wyler’s Onion Soup Mix. Allow 
this to simmer slowly over low heat for 20 minutes, stirring well 
now and then. Serve with a spoonful of sour cream with—if you 
want to be fancy—a paper-thin slice of lemon on top of the cream 
and a streak of paprika across both. 

Pretty, very good, and a wonderful filler-upper when unex- 
pected company drops in. 


ONION SOUP 


Use Wyler’s or Lipton’s Onion Soup Mix, and a pint of freezer 
soup stock to a pint of water. Simmer 20 minutes in order to cook 
the toasted onion flakes in the Mix. Put into bowls that will stand 
oven heat. Have ready as many toasted rounds of bread as you 
have bowls of soup. Place a round of toast lightly on top of each 
bowl of soup. Sprinkle with grated sharp American cheese. Place 
bowls on a tray or cookie tin. Put under the broiler until the 
cheese melts and browns slightly. Do not have too close to the 
flame. 

Serve while very hot. 
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FREEZER SOUP STOCK AND COMMERCIAL 
SOUP MIXES 


1. Prepare freezer soup stock with water, using in general 1 
part stock to 1 part water. If you are also using a commercial 
soup that contains either a very pronounced meat ingredient 
such as Pepper Pot, Mock Turtle, or Wyler’s Onion Soup, you 
can safely add another part of water or even make it | part 
soup stock and 3 parts of water. Experiment a little with your 
own family and your own taste. I never hesitate to add more 
water if I am short, as the freezer stock is so rich that it can be 
considerably diluted. 

2. Study the following combinations and suggestions, and try 
them. Then evolve some of your own. I will be glad to hear 
about them when you do. 


MUSHROOM SOUP 


Use 1 part freezer soup stock and 1] part water to a can of 
mushroom soup. My own preference is 1 can of mushroom soup, 
1 can of soup stock, and 1 can of evaporated milk added slowly. 
Heat over low fire, and stir. 


GREEN PEA A LA ESSIPOFF 


Make this in quantity because whatever is left over tastes bet- 
ter reheated, and if you get tired of it, it combines admirably 
with almost anything else. 

Defrost 1 quart freezer soup stock in 2 quarts of water. Bring 
to a boil and stir in 2 packages of dehydrated Green Pea Soup 
Mix, either Betty Crocker or any other good brand. Stir until 
it boils, then reduce heat and simmer. 

Now, you have several choices. You may add: 

] can of Campbell’s or Ann Page Tomato Soup, in which case 
you get a good variation of Purée Mongole, or 

Add 1 can of tomato soup plus bacon slivers, which have been 
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fried out and are stirred in the last thing. This gives you a heartier 
and very tangy soup, or 

Add a package of Onion Soup Mix to the green pea without 
the tomato soup, or with it if you want, or 

Add a third package of Green Pea Soup Mix and a pint of 
evaporated milk for a good cream of pea soup, or 

Add a can of Pepper Pot. 

General Hints: Always combine a bland soup, such as potato 
or green pea or celery, with a tangy soup such as onion, tomato, 
or pepper pot. By using the frozen soup stock you can make 
any combination and have most inexpensive and good soup, 
because the stock carries and builds up the flavor as mere water 
never will. 

When you have, say, only a cup or so of soup left over, add 
a pint of stock to it, and make a completely different soup by 
adding a can or package of something else. 


MORE COMBINATIONS 


Together with defrosted freezer soup stock: 

Mix 1 package of Lipton’s Vegetable Soup Mix and | can of 
Campbell’s or Heinz’s Celery Soup, or 1 package Onion 
Soup. 

Mix | package of Vegetable Noodle Soup Mix and | can of 
some bland vegetable soup such as celery, mushroom, or green 
pea. Black bean, for instance, is a little too heavy and covers up 
too much the distinctive flavor of vegetable soup already created 
in the Mix. Even mushroom soup is a bit on the heavy side. 

Mix | package of Lipton’s Vegetable Noodle Soup Mix with 1 
package of Rumford’s Potato Soup Mix. This makes a somewhat 
richer but still distinctively “vegetable’’ soup. 

Mix 1 can Mock Turtle and 1 package Rumford Potato Soup 
Mix, or Onion Soup, or both. 

Mix tomato and black bean soup for another good combo with 
freezer soup stock. 

To add interest to any bland soup, add Onion Soup Mix or 
bacon slivers fried dry and drained, or both. 
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THICK SHELLFISH SOUP A LA ESSIPOFF 


12 clams 

12 oysters 

1 pound mushrooms from freezer 
3 tablespoons butter 

114 tablespoons flour 

1 cup milk 

1 cup cream or evaporated milk 
Juice of 12 lemon 

1 pint freezer soup stock 

1 pint water 

Salt and pepper to taste 


Defrost soup stock in water. Put clams, oysters and mushrooms 
through meat grinder. 

Make a cream sauce as follows: Melt the butter. Stir the flour 
in smoothly. Add 1 cup of milk, little by little, stirring smooth. 
Then add the cream (or evaporated milk), stirring as you add 
it. Allow to cool. 

Add the lemon juice and salt and pepper to the ground shell- 
fish. When cream sauce has cooled, add this mixture. Then stir 
the defrosted freezer soup stock slowly into the mixture. Taste 
and add seasoning as needed. 

For something extra, add 3 or 4 tablespoons of sherry just be- 
fore serving. 

This is very thick, almost a ‘meal’ soup. Good served over 
slices of toast. 

If any is left over, add more freezer soup stock and water, | 
can of clam chowder and begin all over again! 


MAISON CREOLE CRAYFISH BISQUE 


Maison Creole, Inc., at 8613 Oak Street, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, has a limited but unusually fine line of Creole specialties. 
Their Creole Gumbo, Sea Food Gumbo, Shrimp Bisque, Turtle 
Soup, and Oyster Stew are additional items. They have a small- 
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ish plant as commercial soup plants go, and make their delicious 
soups in small quantities in the genuine Creole tradition. 

We bought some of their Crayfish Bisque, and liked it, but 
while those amusing little crayfish heads stuffed with a remark- 
able forcemeat were in the tradition, the tradition was not quite 
in us. Still retaining several cans to serve a la Creole, we evolved 
a variation which goes further and suits everybody. 

Defrost a pint of freezer soup stock in a pint of water. 

Open | can of Maison Creole Crayfish Bisque. Take out the 
stuffed crayfish heads. Scrape them off, and remove the stuffing 
which must then be mixed back into the bisque. Then put the 
bisque into the stock and water. Simmer a few minutes, to blend, 
and serve. 

Maison Creole products are priced according to their worth, 
which means they are not cheap. Good food never is. The prices 
of this house are entirely within the bounds of the expensive in- 
gredients they use and their care in preparation. 

Their soups are not concentrated. Thus the cost to the aver- 
age family may seem a little high. Just the same, cans of almost 
everything they make are on my shelf. Because I have found that 
they can be diluted with freezer soup stock, and that the flavor, 
being so lavishly “built in,” will extend, I now use them as freely 
as any other canned soups. 


RUSSIAN “SOLDATSKY” BORSCH 


(As served in the old Imperial Russian Army.) 

One point of difference. Obviously, in the army kitchens, the 
borsch was cooked from the beginning with bones and meat. All 
good borsch should have recognizable chunks of meat in it and 
should be thick with vegetables. Because we work with a freezer, 
the process is simplified and shortened. Where they begin, in my 
husband’s day, during the First World War, with quantities of 
good meat and marrow-filled bones, we begin with stock made 
from those bones but still containing marrow and meat. Stock in- 
tended for borsch must have meat in it. While Dmitry somewhat 
stubbornly maintains that the borsch served to the men and of- 
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ficers was “better than anything,” I maintain, and I believe many 
guests will back me up, that Dmitry’s Soldatsky Borsch is better 
than any I have had anywhere, anytime. 

Here it is. 


1 quart frozen soup stock 

1 quart water 

1 cup shredded carrots. (From freezer, or cut fresh, or if 
canned, note changes in cooking later on.) 

1 cup beets, Julienne. (May be fresh, but Dmitry prefers the 
canned. He strains off the juice to add later.) 

14% cup cut celery 

1% cup chopped green peppers. (Both from your freezer stock- 
pile.) 

2 cloves garlic, sliced thin. (Optional, but put it in.) 

2 medium onions cut in quarters 

A piece of bacon rind, about 2” by 6’. (This surprises most 
people, and they are still further surprised to be told that 
the older the rind the better. When we do not have our 
own bacon, we buy bacon squares and faithfully save the 
rind in the refrigerator, and Dmitry always selects the old- 
est piece to use.) 

1 number | can of tomatoes, or equivalent fresh 

Yg teaspoon ground whole black pepper 

1 tablespoon dried parsley flakes or minced fresh parsley 

2 medium-sized raw potatoes cut in 1’ dice 

14 medium head cabbage 

Salt to taste 


First, take a quart carton of your richest frozen soup stock. Put 
a quart of water into a heavy pot, and let the frozen stock defrost 
while you prepare the vegetables. If using the G.E. range or a 
modern electric range, allow it to stand over the lowest heat. 
Into this, when melted and ready, put the bacon rind and all the 
vegetables except the potatoes and cabbage. If you are using 
canned carrots, drain and put the juice aside. Bring to a fast boil, 
and allow to cook with what is called a “rolling boil” for a half 
hour. This means a good, lively boil. After a half hour, add the 
potatoes and boil another half hour. Add the cabbage, sliced 
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very thinly, but not shaved off. Stir in and boil 15 minutes. Add 
beet and—if you have it—carrot juice. (Note: Fresh carrots, or 
frozen, are better than canned. Canned carrots cook up too 
much. If you have to use canned carrots, cut the boiling time 
somewhat.) Add salt, to taste. Bring to boil again and boil five 
minutes rather hard. 

The borsch is now ready to serve. Fish out the piece of bacon 
rind and throw it away or let the pup chew on it. 

Serve in bowls rather than soup plates, and put a large spoon- 
ful of sour cream on top. There is no law that says you have to 
eat it with sour cream, but try it. 

General Information: Borsch is good the first day. It is much 
better warmed over the second day. It is irresistible the third day 
and a gourmet’s dream the fourth. 

So, I have given you the recipe for what is really only one 
day’s supply, unless there are only two of you. The borsch 
cooks down quite a bit and is almost as thick as a stew when 
served, which is correct. 

I should advise you, therefore, to begin with not one, but two 
cartons of stock, and double all ingredients. After you have done 
this, you may find that you will want to triple the recipe, and 
hold the uneaten borsch in the refrigerator, serving some every 
day. You should be warned, however, that more than one bowl 
will probably make the rest of the dinner uninteresting. It is tre- 
mendously filling. Each bowl, as you serve it, should contain 
several chunks of meat, potatoes, and of course the other vege- 
tables. 

If you are on a diet, it will help your conscience and not 
change the ultimate effect too much, if you serve Yogurt on top 
instead of sour cream. Indeed, I know some people who like 
the tart flavor the sour cream gives but still find it just a little too 
rich, and therefore prefer Yogurt. We have used both. Unfortu- 
nately, while I can appreciate the Yogurt topping, I greatly 
prefer cream. 

This borsch is wonderful served very cold with sour cream. 
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os 
CROQUETTES FOR THE CRITICAL 


If you view the prospects of croquettes, unlimited, with a some- 
what sour eye, I cannot blame you. 

There has seldom, if ever, been so delightful a dish so mis- 
handled and misjudged. 

I have eaten them clammy and gummy, dripping with a meek 
white sauce; I have eaten them solid, stonelike little pyramids 
that crumbled into a reasonable facsimile of sawdust in my 
mouth. I have eaten them when I suspected them of all the sins 
of a misbegotten cuisine, and when I considered them suspect as 
the over-solicitous waiter urged them on me as the plat du jour 
. . . with venom in his soul. 

But I have never eaten them in perfection until I got my 
freezer and used it. 

Throw away all your previous conceptions of croquettes. For- 
get anything you ever read or thought about them. Believe me, 
when I tell you that until you have made these according to my 
directions, frozen from three to six or eight cake tins of the mix- 
ture, then taken them out to cook and eat, you have not lived. 

These croquettes are different. 

To begin with, the alchemy of freezing puts a finish on the 
croquette mixture that mere chilling cannot equal. Croquettes 
are a starred food. They emerge from the freezer better than 
they went in. I don’t know why, but the process of freezing ren- 
ders them as smooth and silky as cream. When you break through 
the crisp outer crust, something unbelievably delicate, yet filling, 
follows the cut of the fork, and the whole follows, with no pain 
whatsoever, down what my mother used to call the “little red 
lane.” 

Croquettes may be made from almost any little old leftover, or 
you may buy fresh meat for them. Being Scottish, I go for the 
leftover seriously; besides, I think you can use more imagination 
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in planning croquettes with leftovers. There is, of course, a basic 
rule. I shall give you mine, which is somewhat different but suc- 
cessful. If you work with it you need never hesitate to serve 
croquettes to anybody. I know of no dish that is so adaptable 
and so satisfying. 

To begin with—never throw away a bit of cooked meat. If you 
are too busy to make up a croquette mixture, or if there is not 
enough left for a complete recipe, grind it up, wrap well in cel- 
lophane, seal, and label, and put into the freezer. I have several 
cartons which always contain small packages on which are writ- 
ten “chicken, ground” or “beef, ground,” or, “duck, unground.” 
All the essences and inspirations, solo or mixed, for croquettes-to- 
be. 

Don’t let your meat flop around inside the refrigerator un- 
covered, to lose flavor. Immediately after the meal, freeze it as 
soon as it is cool. 

For the basic recipe of croquettes, you will need two full— 
packed down—cups of ground meat, chicken, finely flaked fish, 
or whatever you want to use. 

I give you the recipe in its single form at the end of this 
chapter. But whatever you do, don’t make it that way. Once you 
have started, it is just as easy to double or triple the amounts and 
make several pans for your freezer. 

If you want to use a pan of croquettes the very night you have 
made them, you may if it has frozen solid. Here, you see, you 
begin to reap the reward of freezer preparation. Consider, 
please, the old-fashioned way of making croquettes. If you were 
not following this new rule, you would, after cooking the cro- 
quette mixture, put it into the refrigerator, when cool enough, 
and let it ripen there overnight, or at least until it is stiff enough 
to mold. Then you would have to take it out and go through the 
mussy, laborious process of molding by hand into conventional 
croquettes. These would have to be erected like little Eiffel 
towers in a pan, carefully inserted in the refrigerator for another 
chilling and further stiffening. Next they must be taken out, 
dipped into beaten egg, rolled in crumbs, dipped again, rolled 
again, chilled again, sometimes redipped if the coating has (as 
it often does) inconsiderately refused to stick. 
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Those of you who think that is fun may go right ahead. I'll 
continue with our streamlined, quick-working, best-eating, pain- 
lessly prepared Freezer Croquettes. 

Comes the day when perhaps unexpected company pops in. 
With the pans of frozen croquette mixture in the freezer you may 
look anybody right in the eye and accept compliments that will 
be the real thing. 

A word of warning about the pans of croquette mixture. If 
you do not package before freezing (and write the name of the 
mixture of the package), use one of those oily Listo pencils, or 
the pens that write with a felt nib, to letter the bottom of the 
pan. 

If you think you can resist the frozen mixture that long, use 
cellophane to package, with stockinet over it. Or—and this is my 
favorite method—after freezing, bring into the kitchen and let 
defrost just enough to take each disk from its pan. Wrap each 
separate disk in cellophane; you need not, in this procedure, 
make the wrapping airtight for a reason which will appear. Fas- 
ten with a bit of tape. Mark. 

Now bring out one of the new plastic bags, a large size that 
will take the disks nicely. Slip the wrapped disks into the bag— 
each bag will hold several. Expel the air from the bag. Fasten 
the open end with a rubber band, and when you want cro- 
quettes merely open, take out what you want, and close again. 

In making chicken croquettes, cook a fowl, but you need not 
cook it to the last degree. The meat will cook further when proc- 
essed for croquettes. Remove from bones and grind. Put the 
bones back into the pressure cooker with tips of the wings, and— 
if you want to prepare them—the feet. Cook in pressure cooker 
and there is your stock for chicken soup. 

In our house almost anything in the icebox is likely to turn 
up in a croquette. Leftover vegetables, macaroni, rice—every- 
thing and anything. I have been known to finesse a small, unim- 
portant piece of turkey into a pan of highly regarded croquettes, 
by using the remnant of gravy, a bit of turkey fat ground up 
and mixed in, and a chicken bouillon cube. Being short of meat, 
I padded with rice. 

I realize there is a school of culinary thought—American in 
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origin—which regards the made-over dish with horror as “‘left- 
over” food. I consider this the greatest of cooking sins. One may 
accomplish nuances of flavoring with so-called leftovers that are 
impossible with anything else. French cooking makes lavish use 
of what the American cook would throw away. 

In making the turkey croquettes out of practically nothing, I 
had another advantage, thanks to my freezer. I had about a half 
can each of La Choy Chinese water chestnuts and bamboo 
sprouts. Normally, these would be a bit too much on the luxury 
side for me, but with a freezer I can use a bit from each can, 
then freeze the remainder right in the can, and slip inside a plas- 
tic bag to keep. 

So I added to my turkey croquettes some paper-thin shavings 
of the delicate and delicious water chestnuts, also some of the 
flavory bamboo . . . and there, by courtesy of the freezer, was a 
Creation. 

I often use grated lemon peel, in making croquettes, chopped 
mushrooms (from the freezer), bits of canned pineapple and 
so on and on. Other ideas and recipes follow. 


MASTER RECIPE FOR MAKING CROQUETTES 


4 tablespoons butter 

14 cup flour 

1/2 cups whole milk (Or, in some cases, part milk and part 
meat stock—diluted frozen soup stock is fine—or all soup 
stock.) 

YY. teaspoon salt 

Y4 teaspoon pepper 

2 cups of finely chopped or ground meat, fowl, or any prin- 
cipal ingredient 

2 to 4 tablespoons finely chopped onions lightly fried in a 

little butter (Consult your family’s taste and the character 

of the cutlet.) 

tablespoons dried parsley flakes 


2 eggs 


no 
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Salt, pepper, and paprika to taste 

Pinch of nutmeg 

Celery salt, or celery seed, to taste (Celery seed gives more char- 
acter to a “bland” croquette.) 

4 tablespoons fresh lemon juice (With very bland meats 
you may want more, so taste and decide. With beef use 
only two.) 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire Sauce 

1 teaspoon Tabasco Sauce 

2 teaspoons sherry (This goes better with veal or chicken 
than with stronger flavored meats.) 

14 teaspoon mixed, powdered herbs (Good blends are made 
by some of the companies that specialize in herbs.) 

17, teaspoon curry powder or 12 teaspoon or more chili pow- 
der. (Be sure to label croquettes as to which of these is 
used as the batter coating must use the same condiment.) 


Make a heavy cream sauce of the first three ingredients. It is 
safer to make it in a double boiler, but it also takes longer. 
Since I use a double boiler for the entire croquette process, I 
save time by making my cream sauce directly over the fire in 
the top of the double boiler, but use the Artbeck Surface Oven 
if you are cooking with gas or an old-fashioned electric range. 
The new electric ranges can be adjusted to a very low heat. You 
must watch the process carefully to prevent scorching, if you do 
not use both parts of the double boiler. 

Melt the butter slowly; do not allow it to brown. Add the flour 
in 3 or 4 parts, and stir in with a Foley fork. When this is well 
blended, add the liquid, little by little, and always stirring 
strongly and smoothly. Season with 14 teaspoon salt and 14 tea- 
spoon pepper. Return the top of the double boiler to the hot 
water in the lower part and allow to “ripen” over a low heat, 
stirring frequently. 

In making the cream sauce, your first possibility of variety 
comes in. If you have some gravy left over, use it instead of, or 
with, the milk (in the same proportions, of course). You may 
use bouillon or broth. You may use pot liquor from boiling vege- 
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tables. Once you have worked with the basic rule a few times 
you will find endless variations, and that is what makes croquettes 
an entree of which you never tire. 

Add the main ingredients, onions, and parsley flakes to the 
cream sauce. Stir with a Foley fork or slotted spoon, and allow 
to simmer. Reduce the fire under the double boiler. Take the top 
pan off, and beat into the mixture 2 whole eggs, one at a time, 
beating fast and hard as you add each egg. Return the top pan 
to the boiler and cook and stir while the eggs thicken the sauce. 
Add the seasonings. 

Mix thoroughly and beat smooth. 

Have ready on your table one or more layer-cake pans, depend- 
ing on how many “recipes” of croquettes you have made up. I 
prefer the pans with the little swivel getter-outer which extends 
across half the pan and can be twisted around to loosen the mix- 
ture from sides and bottom when ready. For years I have never 
been without this type of pan which I find superior for every use. 

If you have none, and use regular cake tins, cut two strips of 
parchment paper and lay crosswise so that the ends extend be- 
yond the rim. These will help in getting the “cake” out when 
you are ready. Any type of shallow pan may be used, as a mat- 
ter of fact. 

Sprinkle the bottom of the pan thinly with dried bread crumbs 
—the commercially prepared kind is best for this. Now care- 
fully lift spoonfuls of the fragrant mixture into each pan, filling 
even with the top if you use the conventional cake tin. If you 
use a deeper pan, spread mixture about an inch and a quarter 
deep. 

Sprinkle lightly with bread crumbs on top, and cool thoroughly 
in the refrigerator. Never put anything hot, or even warm, into 
the freezer. It not only lowers the freezing efficiency, but it makes 
the food itself taste funny. 

Once the pans have chilled, you have a choice of either pack- 
aging the pans, or freezing as they are. To be honest, we seldom 
bother to package. Perhaps, if I were planning to hold the cro- 
quettes for months, yes. But they seldom stay very long in our 
freezer. I cannot taste much if any difference between them when 
they are packaged and when they are simply placed in the quick- 
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freeze compartment to let nature take its course, then transferred 
to the main body of the freezer where—frozen solid and undent- 
able—they are tossed about as needs must, slid along on top of 
containers, stood up against sides, and handled most casually. 


METHOD OF COOKING FROZEN CROQUETTES 


About an hour or three-quarters before dinner, get out as 
many pans of frozen croquettes as you think you will need. Each 
pan makes twelve fair-sized croquettes, or eight whoppers. I be- 
lieve I prefer the twelve division—that crisp coating is so very 
good! 

I scorn the crumb and egg coating. Instead I have worked out 
an adaptation of a Viennese method, the recipe for which is 
given below. 

The pans are placed on the kitchen table to undergo the grad- 
ual defrosting and loosening process. While this goes on, make 
the Viennese batter for the coating. 

As soon as the cakes of croquettes are defrosted enough to 
move in the pan, run the cutter around underneath, and turn 
them out on sheets of waxed paper. 

The next step is to set up the assembly line as in the illustra- 
tion. 

The container of hot fat, as for French frying, is by this time 
well heated. Place it on a front right-hand burner, if your work- 
ing table is on the right. Nearest the stove is your bowl of batter. 
To the right, from left to right, you have squares of waxed paper 
on the table. 

From time to time you have been testing the frozen cakes of 
croquettes which now repose on the wax paper, serene and per- 
fect. The disks by this time should be just right for cutting. If 
not, wait just a little longer, for they must be about half frozen 
but not brittle. Use a large, sharp knife. Cut across in the middle, 
and across again. Divide each of the four segments into three 
triangular shaped pieces, or two as you prefer. 

There are your “cones,” perfect, with no trouble or handling. 

Lift each cone with a spatula or slotted flat beater. Drop one 
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at a time into the batter. Move around until well coated. Lift 
out with the same slotted beater and let the croquette drain 
briefly. Then slip it quietly into the hot fat. Whatever you do, 
don’t use a frying basket, for the croquettes go to the bottom 
and the batter sinks through the meshes of the basket and you 
have a hopeless situation. 

Don't have the fat too hot—about 375° is right. The croquettes 
must cook a little slowly. Some of the batter always drops off. 
Fish these nuggets of goodness out before they cook too dry, and 
serve. 

From four to six croquettes may be fried at a time. 

Have ready a large roasting pan lined with absorbent paper, 
Have one oven just barely warm. Keep the pan in the oven or 
on top of the stove. As the croquettes cook, turn them, and when 





Work from right to left. Cut disk with knife. Dip segments in 

bowl of batter using whisk or similar article. Drain, drop into hot 

lard. Fish out with spoon when cooked. Place in paper-lined pan 
to drain. 
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both sides are beautifully puffed and crisp, lift them out, drain, 
and place them upright on their little bottoms in the pan. ‘They 
will drain still further and be greaseless. 

Serve with such sauces as you like, or none at all. With beef, 
I often use a mushroom sauce; with veal, a sour cream and 
paprika sauce. Fish croquettes call for Hollandaise or a tart 
sauce. Chicken—whatever you please—perhaps a sauce made 
from leftover gravy. If you have some of the batter left over, let 
it dribble from a spoon into the hot fat in ribbons. Turn and 
brown. Drain and serve as garnish. 


VIENNESE BATTER COATING FOR CROQUETTES 


eggs, separated 
4 cup milk (Note: You may have to add a little milk later, 
but begin with this much.) 
1 cup flour into which has been stirred 12 teaspoon salt 
tablespoons lemon juice 
1 teaspoon curry powder (or chili powder if it was used in 
the croquette mixture) 
2 tablespoons melted butter 


nto INO 


In a small bowl, beat two egg whites and 14 teaspoon salt until 
the whites are very stiff. Place in refrigerator until needed. 

Without washing the beaters, and using a deep, quart-and-a- 
half bowl, beat egg yolks and milk well together. Add (while 
mixture is beating, if you use an electric mixer) the flour, sifting 
it in. Beat well. Add lemon juice, curry (or chili) powder, and 
melted butter. 

Now, using the Foley fork or a slotted spoon or wire whisk, 
add the egg whites, folding them in as lightly as if for an angel 
cake. After the egg whites are in, you can tell whether the bat- 
ter is of the proper consistency. It should be thick enough to 
cling, but must not be “‘bready.” If you need more liquid, add 
milk cautiously a little at a time. 

Of course do not use curry or chili in making a dessert cro- 
quette. Chili is better with beef, curry with lamb or fowl. 
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Tasting and testing must be your final criterion. Experience 
will confirm your technique and your taste. 


MACARONI CROQUETTES 


Make the cream sauce base that you use for any croquette mix- 
ture. 


2 cups spaghetti or macaroni, chopped fairly fine (This may 
be either freshly cooked or left over.) 

14 stuffed olives, halved or left whole as preferred 

VY cup chopped pecan meats 

14 cup chopped cooked mushrooms (Canned ones may be 
used, but it is better to use frozen ones and cook lightly 
in butter after chopping or slicing very thin.) 

Chopped chives to taste, or 

Finely chopped onion to taste, lightly fried in butter 


2 eggs 


Add all ingredients but eggs to the cream sauce which is in 
top of double boiler. Stir well. Take off fire and stir in 2 eggs, 
1 at a time, beating well. Proceed as in Master Recipe for Mak- 
ing Croquettes. 

If you have on hand a small piece of meat or fowl, it makes a 
nice addition to this recipe. 


RICE CROQUETTES 


3 cups cooked rice 

4 to 5 tablespoons of hot milk 

4 tablespoons melted butter 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Touch of nutmeg if you like it, or—our preference— 

Large tablespoonful of dried parsley flakes 

Large tablespoonful of celery flakes 

Y2 cup finely chopped onions (from freezer), fried a delicate 
brown in butter 

2 or 3 eggs 
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Cook rice and milk together in top of double boiler, stirring 
frequently. It must cook until soft. (It is better to use a non- 
processed rice for this, as the newer rices need prolonged cooking 
to get soft.) Add all other ingredients except eggs. Beat eggs 
lightly together. Take rice mixture from fire and beat in eggs. 
Return to heat and cook over water until mixture thickens. 

Pour into pans and freeze as usual. When ready to use, follow 
instructions in Method of Cooking Frozen Croquettes, coat with 
Viennese batter, and deep-fry. 


RICE CROQUETTES, DESSERT STYLE 


Make same rice mixture as in preceding recipe, omitting the 
onion, parsley, and celery. ‘The nutmeg is a good touch with this. 
Add white or brown sugar to taste. 

Spread half the mixture in the pan. With a nail or small file, 
mark off divisions on the rim of the pan indicating where you 
will cut for frying. This is important because on top of the first 
layer you now put 14 teaspoonful of currant jelly, jam or any 
fruit or preserve, centering close to but not exactly at the bottom 
of each croquette. Carefully spoon the remaining rice mixture 
over this. Smooth over. With a knife or spatula draw ‘“‘creases”’ 
across the top of the mixture, lining up the marks on the 
edges. This is so that you may cut the frozen disk and have a 
reasonable expectation of finding each croquette with a hidden, 
bleeding-red heart after frying. 

It is a little tricky to mark correctly and cut, but it can be 
done and makes an attractive dessert. A light fruit-flavored sauce 
is used in serving. 

Variations: instead of jelly or jam, add a cup of rather finely 
ground pecan meats to the mixture. 

Or mix some Case mincemeat in with the rice, to your taste. 

Or with your Foley chopper cut up finely about 14 cup of 
candied fruit, or fruit prepared for fruit cake, such as you buy 
in cans or packages. 
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SALMON CROQUETTES 


1 pound fresh or canned salmon, well flaked 
2 cups mashed potatoes 


Follow the basic recipe. Double the quantity of lemon juice 
since, with the bland potatoes as filler, you need extra tang. Omit 
the curry powder in the croquettes although you may use a little 
in the batter. Use no nutmeg. 

Instead of salmon, the humbler canned California sardine may 
be used, or in fact, any nice fish, fresh or canned. Tuna makes 
excellent croquettes. I have made fine ones using whale meat 
ground, treating it as fish rather than meat, using plenty of 
lemon and other seasoning save nutmeg. Other times I have 
treated the whale as meat, used the seasoning recommended in 
the master recipe. That is one of the interesting things about 
whale. 


HAM CROQUETTES 


When the good old ham is down to the last rather stringy bits 
at the end of the bone, take them off and grind. Follow the Mas- 
ter Recipe for Croquettes, using as added seasoning a teaspoon- 
ful of mustard, 14 teaspoonful of powdered cloves, but no curry 
or nutmeg. We liked brown sugar to taste blended in with the 
mixture. 

Another variation: Mix the leftover ham with some cream style 
canned corn, in the same proportions. Use 2 cups of dry bread 
crumbs as a filler. 


EGG CROQUETTES 


Make the cream sauce as in the Master Recipe. 

To this, add 2 cups chopped hardboiled eggs (about eight or 
SO). 

Add seasoning as for basic croquettes. 
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Take off fire and beat in two raw eggs as in Master Recipe. 

Add dry commercial bread crumbs until you have a firm mix- 
ture, cooking first over hot water and adding the crumbs after the 
mixture has thickened. 

Handle as usual, according to the Master Recipe for Croquettes. 


CROQUETTE VARIATIONS 


By adding 14 to 84 cup of grated cheese to the Rice Cro- 
quettes, still another good main dish is made. 

When your meat supply is on the short side, be sure to use 
some of the concentrated soup stock in making the cream sauce 
part of the recipe. Personally I like some stock in the cream sauce 
with egg, with macaroni, with veal. 

In making veal croquettes, I use sour cream or Yogurt instead 
of milk to make the cream sauce. I also use enough paprika to 
color the croquettes a lively pink. 

Save and freeze leftover vegetables, all bits of meat—no mat- 
ter how small. They can be ground up and combined with other 
ingredients. 

Chopped nutmeats—pecan pieces especially—improve almost 
any recipe and add interest to croquette mixtures. 

Remember the basic seasoning rules. Bland—that is to say, 
mildly flavored—meats such as veal, very young lamb, chicken, 
need more lemon juice in them. Curry blends well with these 
meats. Chili should be reserved for heartier mixtures with beef, 
beans, etc. 

Speaking of beans, an excellent Bean Croquette can be made 
by mashing up boiled kidney beans, flavoring with bacon and 
chili. 
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14 ——_ 
LEFTOVERS WITH MEANING 


I do not know about the rest of you, but my refrigerator (B.F. 
era) was always full of odds and ends—leftovers that were too 
good to throw away, too useful to feed to the cats, and too in- 
teresting to ignore. 

The trouble has always been, of course, that in time we did 
ignore them and then we would come across forgotten dishes 
containing repulsive pieces of meat no longer fit even for our 
animals. 

As a matter of fact one should save leftovers always. There 
are many delicious dishes that cannot even be attempted with- 
out a humble leftover to start with! What, after all, is the de- 
lectable Salade Olivier but a salad concocted of cooked chicken 
as a starter? And cold potatoes .. . ? 

Or croquettes. While they can be made of fresh ingredients, 
there is nothing quite so delicious as veal croquettes made with 
the end of a veal roast as a leitmotif. 

It is all too true that in this country the beauty and science of 
cooking with bits or remains of the previous meal is considered 
Sissy, or an indication that one is stingy. Both attitudes have al- 
ways given me severe localized pains. Odds and ends of vege- 
tables, bits of meat, a small or larger amount of good gravy, 
sauces—they are the added colors that make one’s palate glow 
with interest in composing a good meal. 

Only the problem of storage has harassed me. Although I have 
gone in extensively for the mostest and the bestest of refrigerator 
dishes, my servants always seemed to be afflicted with strange 
blindness when things were to be put away and invariably, check- 
ing at night, I have found some of my precious soup bowls—the 
ones you can cook onion soup in—holding remnants of this or 
that; or a few good Pyrex dishes devoted to remains of salad and 
so on, dishes that had to be actually climbed for, to get at— 
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although the proper refrigerator containers are at fingers’ reach. 
I have several times found some of the one “decent” set of 
dishes I now own lying broken inside the cold box, things do get 
shoved around so! And the way those shelves can become impass- 
able; no New York traffic jam can equal it. 

It has never appeared to matter how many or how efficient 
containers designed for refrigerator use are at hand, there seems 
to be a point of pride, a conspiracy, on the part of servants, to 
slam things into “regular” dishes and then slam them around 
inside the refrigerator. 

Since I have had my freezer, things have not cleared up en- 
tirely because after all it is asking too much of me to reform all 
my habits of some thirty-odd years of housekeeping in one 
fell swoop, but they have improved vastly. More and more I am 
learning to use my freezer for odds and ends and leftovers. ‘This 
has every advantage in the world. For one thing it clears things 
out of the refrigerator. For another, it means that your leftovers 
never die, they stay fresh and ready for months or even, perhaps, 
years. I wouldn’t be sure of that because we do use things up! 

And lastly, no more of that mad-at-yourself feeling that comes 
when you open a container and discover that some excellent left- 
over has grown weary of waiting around and offers evidence of 
this to eye and nose. 

Take the simple fact of pie and pastry making. 

You almost always have some bits of pie pastry left over, un- 
cooked. Once I would have wadded it up, wrapped it in wax 
paper, and stuck it into a corner of the refrigerator. Pretty often I 
remembered to use it in time; just as often I would forget un- 
til it was a green reproach. 

It’s different nowadays. 

After making my many pies, I almost invariably have enough 
dough left for perhaps a single crust pie or some tarts. Instead 
of baking up the single crust and then seeing it break up in the 
bread box (where it would be waiting until I was ready to use 
it), I now roll it out, cut with my own gadget to size, then sand- 
wich it between two pieces of cellophane. This I roll up, and 
wrap in more cellophane or aluminum foil. The foil works well 
for this because there are no sharp ends or corners, and you can 
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make a nice firm roll and tuck the ends inside the cylinder. This 
goes into the freezer and stays in proper condition until needed. 
When I want to use it, I let it defrost but thoroughly. It should 
even be a little on the warmish side before using, for cold pastry 
is the most brittle thing in the world. Of course as a final reward, 
the action of the zero cold has as usual improved the quality of 
the crust. 

Sometimes, in making pies, instead of completing so many, I 
leave a good-sized lump of the pastry unpied. This I cut into 
small rounds for tarts and find the Thermorex containers just 
right for storing them. Remember to put two pieces of cellophane 
between each round of pastry. If you do, you will always be able 
to take out as many as you need with no wait for defrosting. I 
don’t know why (theoretically it should not be so, but many 
things do not develop according to theory) but with only one 
piece of paper between, there is considerable difficulty in sepa- 
rating slices of anything. It is not much more difficult to do it 
the positive way. 

Several times, while making pies, I was called away from my 
job. With, perhaps, half the pies completed and half not, know- 
ing that the freezer offered not only protection but improve- 
ment to the ingredients, I merely rolled in foil the cut crusts and 
the lump of pastry that was as yet unworked and stored them in 
the freezer. 

A warning. Never wrap pastry (or anything with a tendency 
to become sticky in the drying-out process), in either cellophane 
or wax paper. I advocate it for the rolled crusts because these 
are dryish and floured, and the two layers that come between 
prevent moisture from striking through. But a lump of pastry 
has a way of thawing that is particularly obnoxious; it gets gooey. 
How many hours I have spent with tweezers picking bits of sof- 
tened cellophane or wax paper from these sticky lumps, I shall 
never know. The best way is to use the heaviest aluminum foil, 
avoid squeezing the lump of pastry after the foil is on, and 
allow it to freeze very hard before handling. Fold the foil around 
the unfrozen pastry lightly, using a simple “square fold.” That 
is, place the pastry in the middle of a piece of foil, lift one 
edge up and at the same time bring up the opposite edge. Let these 
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meet, holding edges up; then fold over twice bringing the fold 
down to the pastry. This results in a sort of hemming turn, 
and is called ‘“‘the butcher’s wrap” .. . if in doubt visit your 
nearest butcher or baker and ask him to demonstrate. You have 
left, now, the two ends. Fold these over twice also and bring 
up, seal with tape and there you are! 

Whenever I have a little time, I make up small circles of 
pastry, unbaked of course, and pack as described, in the round 
Thermorex containers. These are for tarts, rolled bonnes bouches 
for hors d’oeuvres, and so on. 

I try to have a few rolled pie crusts ready-cut in the freezer, 
too. Since there is usually some pastry left over in making pies, 
it is not difficult to do. 


THOSE EXTRA EGG WHITES 


Once upon a time the bane of my life was coping with egg 
whites that began to accumulate. In making mayonnaise (which 
I usually do at home), or thickening chicken stock, making 
golden cake and for other cooking, you use only the yolks. Every 
bit of Scot in me screamed that “something must be done” with 
the extra whites, but at the moment I may not have been ready 
to make a meringue or a white cake. What happened? They 
stayed desolately around in teacups, looking more and mre 
hopeless, until I was compelled to throw them out—drie+ dis- 
owned and disagreeable. 

Since getting our freezer (beautiful phrase!) the program has 
been different. 

I bought a carton of small paper containers j7*‘ large enough 
to hold one egg white. I put the extra white ‘7 them as they 
turn up during cooking, and for the sake o' S4ving effort and 
time, I slip them into the freezing compay@?t of my refriger- 
ator. When they are frozen they go into~ /@T8¢r container and 
are used as needed. 

You may do the same with egg silks with this difference; 
ee yolks, if frozen “plain,” are gy ™Y when defrosted. There- 
fore, take a teacup and beat ure yolks together with a tea- 
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spoon of salt to a cup of yolks (you may break that down to 
two-egg proportions by interpreting it as a saltspoonful of salt 
to a couple of yolks), or two tablespoonfuls of corn syrup to a 
cup of yolks. Now isn’t that cup stuff silly! The average house- 
wife almost never would have a cup of egg yolks at a time, and 
you cannot hold them unfrozen because they turn sour quickly. 
I should say that for two egg yolks, a half-teaspoonful of corn 
syrup would suffice. Beat either added ingredient into the yolks 
with a Foley mixing fork—the handiest utensil for small jobs I 
know—and put into the containers and freeze. 

The yolks with salt in them can be used in most recipes calling 
for egg yolks. The ones with corn syrup are especially appropri- 
ate for cakes and dessert dishes, sweet salad dressings and so on. 
Your own common sense would tell you which to use where. But 
nothing, whether common sense, your subconscious or agony of 
spirit will help you if you do not meticulously write on each 
little frozen cup of yolks which way you have prepared them. 
Do not trust your memory to a freezer! It has no sympathy with 
such dalliance. 

If you keep chickens and the hens lay more eggs than you can 
use, don’t revert to water glass! Try beating the yolks and whites 
together enough to mix thoroughly, and put into half-pint con- 
tainers to freeze. To keep the yolks from gumming up the pro- 
cedure, salt or syrup must be whipped in. 

Frozen egg whites behave angelically when used for anything 
at all. 

When the time comes to use the frozen whole eggs, simply 
thaw and use. They make excellent omelettes or scrambled eggs 
and do perfectly in cakes. I make it a rule to freeze whole 
eggs two to a package. Then I am always sure of my measure- 
ments. Hold to that rule. 

All leftover mezts are put into bags or boxes and at once into 
the freezer. I have ngentioned this before, and now comes the 
enlargement of the time. 

In my own home, my dever and epicurean mother sought her 
own cooking knowledge not only from my grandmother, but 
from anybody and everybody. Curs was not what is known as a 
purely American cuisine—something I have always associated 
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with puddles of glutinous white sauces, white both in color and 
flavor. Mother took me with her on visits to Chicago’s local Little 
Italy in a day when such meanderings were not considered chic; 
we also sought out German restaurants and from one of these 
Mother learned to make her marvelous Calves Liver with Sweet 
Sour Sauce and Noodles, the liver being marvelously larded with 
thin strips of salt pork. This, unhappily, is a Lost Recipe—I have 
not been able to discover her original, and so far nobody has 
been able to give me anything exactly like the dish she made so 
laboriously and carefully. The noodles were always homemade, 
cut like ethereal shreds of golden sunlight. The sauce was rich 
and wonderful. The liver was tender and beautifully larded. 
Those were the days when we never dreamed of eating anything 
but real calves liver. When we went to the market and said, 
“Mother wants a piece of liver for the cat, please,” we would be 
handed half a beef liver, For Free! 

Ah, me! 

Mother always made much use of leftover foods although most 
of her friends considered this peculiar. People just didn’t care 
much about the remains of a roast, or some unused vegetables, 
or that quarter cake that was not eaten at dinner. They were 
mostly tossed to the dogs and cats. We were regarded as quaint 
and a wee bit teched on the side of unnecessary parsimony h~ 
cause such vegetables would turn up in a beautifully mo“ed 
aspic salad, the meat would appear as a stuffing for gree P€P- 
pers ground with onion and mixed with rice; the cz Made 
triumphant reunion with rum and fruit and whir~~ “am 
as a fancy dessert. 

European cooking includes many dishes that # 
without leftovers. Ween 

But the best-intentioned cook forgets, and, i eee ae my 
refrigerator to become overloaded with sMey bebarneat eh held 
this or that, pushing them around unthy np eas Ost with 

ave be 
the other nameless bottles and dishes,,p, 7 Petipa en 
unpleasantly startled to find a cove‘adionantly how ; Sen 
; : LY, Y Now it ever 
saw before in my life, and wondeein that nice bit of ch; got 
there, only to open it and fincnd up for Verenikj chicken 
which I, myself, had saved + ° + - Now, 


‘not be made 
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alas, turned a bilious and smelly green in revenge for my absent- 
mindedness and laziness. 

This need not happen with a freezer. At least, if I do forget 
immediate use of something, that something is preserved in per- 
fect youth until I get around to it. 

To begin with, if you have leftover meat intended for Veren- 
iki, Italian Ravioli or plain little American meat pies (recipes 
are at end of chapter), out with the grinder, and grind immedi- 
ately! Keep each variety separate and package in cellophane, or 
in small plastic bags. And be sure to mark on each one the kind 
of meat contained therein. The separate, labeled packages may 
then be stowed away in a larger container. Thermorex is just 
the thing, easy to fill and easy to open when you want to take 
something out. Mark down each package of meat on the side or 
top with a wax pencil. Since it is almost impossible to write on 
cellophane or plastic bags, run a strip of freezer tape around each 
separate container of ground meat, and write on that. 

Portions of leftover vegetables come in wonderfully when you 
want an aspic salad, or soups, or stews. 

Thus there is no longer any reason to “hurry and eat up” 
anything. That roast that proved a little larger than you thought 
and of which you are a bit tired—do not force yourself to use 
It just to save it. It is possible to become literally fed up with 
even a good roast. There are times when a simple fried egg tastes 
better than lobster. 

The Neezer does away with such an impasse. Any bit left over 
can be ciWled, wrapped or packaged, and frozen. There will 
come a timéswhen your very soul cries out for roast—and there 
the roast will “te in your freezer, as flavorsome and fresh as the 
day it was cooksa, 

The horrors of f{hting your way through a holiday turkey left 
over from the first ad second enthusiastic meals will no longer 
haunt you. ML. 

It is sheer folly to buy Xesmall turkey. Divorce yourself forever 
from the old, wasteful habtenf buying just enough for a meal or 
so. There is no cut of meat, fo.fowl of any kind, that is not bet- 
ter tasting as well as more etuwomica] if bought as large in 
the initial purchase as possible. in, 


" 


\ 


y 
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The bone structure of any bird is approximately the same as 
to weight whether the bird weighs ten or twenty pounds. The 
extra weight therefore is contained in the edible meat. Thus you 
have more for your money. 

But you must learn to handle a large bird wisely. Your origi- 
nal feast will account for much of it. There will be some en- 
thusiasm for a second meal before it palls. After that, take the 
meat from the bones. If the bird is large enough cut the breast 
meat in steaks, cutting against the grain in rather thick slices. 
Package in boxes, using cellophane to separate layers of turkey 
meat. Especially fine pieces should be wrapped separately and 
boxed. It is well to package giblets separately if they have not 
already been packaged in giblet gravy; they often turn strong 
in time; why, I do not know, for it does not always seem to 
happen. As I say, nobody knows everything as yet about home 
freezing. 

Stufhng, and any leftover gravy, should also be packaged, la- 
beled and frozen. Seal well. Label carefully. Put into the quick- 
freeze compartment first, then change over. It is all velvet from 
now on. You may reheat the frozen turkey as roast turkey if you 
choose. Always put the scraps into a separate box to use as tidbits 
in making Turkey a la King and similar delights. You have tur- 
key steaks (from the breast) to be coated with butter and broiled. 
If you perform well the work of packaging and freezing, the tur- 
key will keep weeks, months, even well over a year, and be as 
fresh as when it went into the freezer, and you will relish every 
mouthful because it is eaten when it is wanted, not merely “‘so 
it will not go to waste.” 

Now for the story of the General. 

About four years ago we raised some turkeys. Gradually, they 
went the way of all turkey flesh, until only the General and a 
few ladies were left simply because they looked so regal and 
handsome out on the lawn. All was well, until some small boys 
teased the General and he turned nasty. The world suddenly 
became his enemy. Small boys no longer dared enter the yard, 
which was just as well. General, magnificent in his rich uniform, 
his wattles flashing all colors of the rainbow, and emitting loud 
thumps and warlike bloops from his ruffled breast, patrolled 
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the grounds. For long, he tolerated us and we him, and then 
came a time when he transferred his enmity to us, his own fam- 
ily! It was especially naughty of him to pick on me, using the 
term in its most literal sense, for I had always been polite to 
him and besides, I am not engineered so as to be nimble in 
avoiding his furious rushes. The time came, fortunately near 
Thanksgiving, when we decided that the General was pushing 
everybody around too much. Our dog, our beautiful and gentle 
old Borzoi bitch, Zorka O’Baronswood, was afraid to leave the 
porch. Our cats, valiant and self-reliant as they are, had their dig- 
nity and feelings hurt, not to mention any portions of their 
anatomies which they carelessly left exposed to His Nib’s savage 
beak. In short, we had a tyrant, a dictator, about the place. As 
decorative and important as he was, the time had come to act. 

I do not remember who killed the General. I know it was not 
Dmitry who, while he can bring himself to “bump off” chick- 
ens and ducks, is incapable of executing any bird or animal he 
has, so to speak, known personally. But eventually the bird was 
slain, his shining feathers removed, and his greatness laid impres- 
sively out on the kitchen table while we stared and marveled. 

For the General weighed over 40 pounds, somewhere around 
44, as I recall. 

Moreover, he was well over two years old and most turkeys 
are killed to be eaten when under a year old. We asked various 
experts, including the head of MacDonald’s famous Turkey 
Farm in Port Jefferson Station, if they thought he would cook 
tender. Nobody gave us any hope. It was universally agreed that 
he would be a tough old bird in death as he was in life. 

Pending decision, we swathed the General in cellophane and 
taped him securely. Then we found we could not get him into 
the quick-freeze part of our freezer! (The old one, since replaced 
with modern type having all quick-freeze shelves.) 

All meat should start there, and our quick-freeze compartment 
extended across the entire top and was large enough to hold 
twenty generals, plus a few colonels and buck privates. But the 
openings, one on each side, while hitherto sufficiently large to take 
anything, bogged at the turkey. In the end we shoehorned him 
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in, compressing his soft flesh here and there, and pressing on top 
to bulge him at the sides. It was a tour de force of force. 

It was also about as bad an idea as we ever had. 

Came Christmas week. We decided to eat him, and there he 
was still in the quick-freeze part, and now as rigid and un- 
yielding as the Rock of Gibraltar. 

I think that if Dmitry and I ever got thoroughly, downright, 
exasperatedly mad at ourselves and each other, it was then. For 
the first time that I can remember we each bitterly blamed the 
other for the presence of that lump of frozen, immovable fowl]; 
each of us snarled, ‘Well, why didn’t you say something, then, if 
you were so smart as to wonder how we would ever get that 
thing out?” 

The General seemed stuck where he was forever. Now, there 
was no part of him to be pressed, pushed, or maneuvered to 
ease him out for he was solidly, irrevocably frozen. 

It ended with literally a rape of the quick-freeze compartment; 
or at least, a violent Caesarian. In sheer desperation, using 
broad, thin pieces of metal like shoehorns, we dragged him out 
forcibly, bending the opening so badly that it had to be profes- 
sionally repaired. But after all we couldn’t live forever with that 
turkey where he was. 

“He got back at us!’”” remarked Dmitry gloomily, frowning at 
the bent and twisted opening. 

So, now we had the General and what were we going to do 
with him? It looked as though we had been properly diddled all 
around. 

I am a fanatic on the subject of long, slow cooking. So, after 
a thorough defrosting, and against all prognostications, I started 
the day before to prepare the General. Even Dmitry considered 
it a lost cause, regarding the whole affair as hexed from the start. 
But I grimly prepared bowls of lavishly buttered, onioned, and 
saged dry stuffing. I stuffed him, middle and crop! I laid him 
then, in our largest roasting pan, an open one. He lopped over 
at both ends and at the sides. J shoved the pan in the oven, 
cramming it in, and—the door would not close. 

More hex. 
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By this time it was a personal issue between the spirit of the 
General and myself. Even Dmitry, after puffing and straining to 
get the ensemble into the oven, gave up. Like all husbands, even 
so perfect a one as mine, he growled, “I told you so!” and disap- 
peared into the goat yard where he could sooth his nerves by pet- 
ting and talking to his friends, the goats and cats. 

I looked at that unyielding mass and never felt so near tears. 
It was always possible to admit defeat, and ignominiously take 
it down to one of the restaurants in town where it could be ac- 
commodated in one of their larger ovens, but I knew if I did it 
would never taste the same. 

So, I took miles of strong white cord and began such a trussing 
and tying-up operation as even an outsize spider would never 
attempt. I pushed, pulled, compressed. I leaned on the General 
after placing him first in an alarmingly human sitting position; 
he folded up a little, accordionwise. Then I sat on him to flatten 
him the other way. I finally sawed off the lower half of the legs, 
and cut off the neck as close to the body as possible. 

I removed the broiler unit from the oven, as with an electric 
range this slides out and gives more space. 

Again I placed the General in the largest pan. He still lopped 
over, front, rear, and both sides. Now, the pan went into the 
oven, just barely. I had to lean against the door to close it, but 
the turkey was in! 

But that lop-over! The moment he started to cook, the juices 
would run out; they would run over the sides of the pan and 
there would be all sorts of trouble. 

I took the heaviest grade of aluminum foil, the kind in rolls, 
for freezer use. For this job the lighter would never do. I cut 
proper lengths, and, lifting the bird a little, I slipped pieces in 
between the General and the edges of the pan. This made, in 
effect, an extension of the pan itself. The foil reached up and 
over the top of the turkey. I fastened the edges together so the 
bird was loosely covered and now all the fat and juice that cooked 
out would be caught and guided down into the pan. 

Now all was ready. I put water in the pan, put the pan back 
into the oven and forced the door closed. A heavy kitchen stool 
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tipped against it held it that way. The oven burner was then 
turned to 150 degrees of heat. 

This was all done by nine p.m. of Christmas Eve. A weary but 
hopeful woman, I left the General there. Nobody but myself had 
any faith in the idea. Nobody thought you could cook a tough 
old, active old turkey, weighing over 40 pounds, and have it 
“come out” eatable and tender. 

We fooled them, the General and I! 

By next morning one could note a subtle perfume of Aroma 
de Dindon. By noon the tantalizing, promising smell was quite 
prominent. The bird cooked slowly and it had, as I expected, 
shrunk some so that I could remove some of the foil and turn 
and cut back the rest to give the breast a good chance to brown. 
By six P.M. and dinnertime, the General was in that sanctified 
stage known as “just falling apart.”’ 

Water had had to be often renewed, and I had basted often 
with the Artbeck glass baster. 

And herewith and now I go on record as saying that a more 
perfectly cooked, full-flavored turkey I have never tasted, come 
ninety years man and boy. 

All this proves how hard I really can work to prove a point 
and get a meal. 

There were only three of us to sit down to that enormous tur- 
key that Christmas. My maid said, ‘““My! We’re gonna get awful 
sick of turkey, ain’t we!” For after the meal there reposed the 
General, looking almost as pristine and untouched as when he 
he had entered the dining room. Yet we had stuffed ourselves. 

The next two days we had cold turkey to our satisfaction but 
not an inch beyond. We also had one meal of His Excellency 
warmed over. 

Then I took the meat from the bones, packaged, froze, and 
had six boxes to use at leisure and preference. 

That is an illustrated tale of what I mean, when I say that you 
can get more out of your freezer than you put into it. 
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SALADE OLIVIER 


This is a super chicken-potato salad, a Russian specialty. 


4 fairly large boiled potatoes, sliced very thin 
2 hard-boiled eggs, sliced 

1 generous cup of cut-up chicken 

14 cup finely cut onion (Optional.) 

12 cup finely cut celery 

14 cup green olives, sliced or finely minced 

2 or 3 lavish tablespoons of mayonnaise 


It is best to boil the potatoes the day before. Both they and 
the eggs should be cool. Mix all the ingredients except the olives 
together, being sure to use mayonnaise that is made from olive 
oil. Then garnish with the chopped olives. A few narrow strips 
of canned pimento, making “rays’’ from the center, add to the 
color. 

With Soldatsky Borsch, this makes a meal. 


VERENIKi 


An easy Russian variety of ravioli and a fine way to use up 
leftovers. Since I usually grind up any leftover meat at once, 
package it, and then further package in Thermorex containers, 
not forgetting to label each small package as well as to write on 
the container what kinds of meat are inside, we make these fre- 
quently. They are delicious. 


4 cups flour 

V2 teaspoon salt 

1 egg 

1 cup water 

Filling (See following recipe.) 


Mix the salt into the flour. Beat the eggs and add the water to 
it. You may need more water, but begin with 14 cup. Work wa- 
ter and egg mixture into the flour. What you are after is a light 
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but “useful’’ dough, which can be kneaded but which must not 
be stiff. So if you see that the dough is too heavy, add a little 
water, but do so cautiously. Mix well with a Foley fork. Gather 
into a ball. Knead on breadboard until smooth and springy. Put 
the dough into the refrigerator to “rest’’ a couple of hours if 
you have time. If you are in a hurry, this step may be omitted. 

Roll the dough quite thin, but not paper thin. With a sharp 
knife cut into strips 214” wide. Then cut into squares. 

Separate the squares. Put generous 1% teaspoonful of filling in 
the middle of each square. Fold square over to make a triangle. 
Press the edges together, crimping firmly. Those edges must stay 
put. 

Have ready a large kettle of boiling water with some salt in 
it. Drop the Vereniki in and boil until done; it does not take 
very long. Try one and see. Drain in colander, and serve with 
plenty of melted butter, grated Parmesan or goat milk cheese, 
or with a small amount of butter and sour cream, or just sour 
cream. That sour cream sounds funny to Americans, but try it. 
The combination of the cold sour cream on the hot Vereniki is 
good. 


VERENIKI FILLING 


Chopped meat (A little less than a cupful.) 
Onions fried in butter 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Any kind of finely ground leftover meat may be used. Pork, 
perhaps, makes the most tasty filling, but chicken is good, so is 
beef, veal, duck—anything and everything. 

‘Take as much finely minced onion as you think you will want 
and fry in plenty of butter. This sounds vague, but we use, for 
instance, a half-cup of onion fried in several tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Scale up or down as you please. 

You will want about a cup of prepared filling for the amount 
of dough in the preceding recipe. 

Mix chopped meat, the warm fried onions (including all the 
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butter you have fried them in) and season to taste with salt and 
pepper. If you feel the cosmic urge for any added seasoning, 
go ahead. Vereniki, however, is usually seasoned only with salt, 
pepper, onions and butter. 


NOTES ON VERENIKI 


Vereniki may be made up when you have time, packaged, and 
frozen. | package mine in plastic bags, with pieces of plastic or 
cellophane in between the layers so that I can, if I so desire, re- 
move some and leave the rest. 

Or Vereniki may be made ahead of time and simply left in 
the refrigerator, provided you cook them within two days. 


BOEUF STROGANOFF 


2 pounds round or flank steak 

6 tablespoons butter 

Salt and pepper to taste 

134 pounds sliced mushrooms 

2 tablespoons soup stock, consomme, or water 
1 small onion, finely minced 

1 tablespoon flour 

1 cup sour cream 


With a sharp knife, cut the steak into small, narrow strips. 
These should be about 2 inches long and no more than 14 inch 
thick. The daintier the pieces, the better. Melt 2 tablespoons 
of butter in an iron or heavy aluminum pan. Brown the steak 
in. it, being careful not to overcook or char. Use a low fire, as 
low as possible for what you have to do, and watch. Set this 
aside when browned, adding salt and pepper to taste. 

Into the top of a large double boiler, put the sliced mush- 
rooms. (Note: Follow the directions for using frozen mushrooms, 
slicing when partly frozen. The slices must be quite thin, and 
the peeling left on.) Add 2 tablespoons butter and 2 table- 
spoons of soup stock or water. Cover and let cook for an hour 
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until mushrooms have cooked down and are dark and tender. 
Keep over the hot water. Add the browned meat to the mush- 
rooms. 

Meanwhile melt 2 tablespoons of butter in a small pan. Add 
the minced onion and cook over a slow fire until the onion is 
soft and yellow. Stir in the flour and mix smooth. Add 1 cup of 
sour cream. Blend well. Let cook over slow fire until it bubbles 
a little. Add to the mushrooms and meat. Stir and mix well. 
Keep over hot water until ready to serve. 

It is customary to serve Julienne potatoes or rather finely 
cut French fried or soufflé potatoes with Boeuf Stroganoff. 
Mashed potatoes are acceptable, but not as good. 

This dish may be made in quantity and the extra packaged in 
Thermorex or Freezettes, and frozen. It reheats in a double boiler 
with no loss of flavor. 

Any good lean beef may be used, even small “gobs” of 
chopped beef in a pinch. But as with everything else, the better 
the quality of the ingredients the better the meal. 

A hint: For two people, buy a porterhouse steak, 3 pounds in 
weight. Serve it first broiled as usual, eating the best part. (Sir- 
loin would do and you could eat the tenderloin part for the 
first meal.) What is left over will make a very good dish of 
Boeuf Stroganoff, proceeding as usual, except that you need not 
precook the strips of steak so much. A little browning in butter 
is advisable, however. Thus you have two deluxe meals from 
three pounds of steak and if you have small appetites, you can 
stretch it even further. 


USES OF FROZEN EGGS 


Frozen Whole Eggs: May be defrosted and used in cake or any 
cooking where whole eggs are needed. 

Make good scrambled eggs. 

Make good plain omelets. 

May be used to make Eggs Foo Yung. 

Frozen Yolks: May be used to make mayonnaise. Use the 
ones which have been mixed with salt for this. 
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May be used in making gold cake. Use the ones mixed with 
sugar syrup for this. 

May be used to enrich chicken gravy. Use the ones mixed 
with salt. 

Frozen Egg Whites: Each white should be frozen separately 
in a little paper container. 

I never use anything else now, in making Seven Minute Frost- 
ing. I follow the recipe, using the frozen whites which I have 
defrosted just enough to slide out of the containers. The heat of 
the hot water, and the beating, defrost them almost immediately, 
so simply dump them in with the other ingredients and start beat- 
ing. They make perfect frosting. 

They may be used in making meringues for pies. Allow to de- 
frost to room temperature and go ahead. 

Use in white cakes. Defrost to room temperature first. 

In fact, use in any way you would use any egg whites. Frozen 
whites are among the most successful of all freezer innovations. 


hore ee 
BREADS, EVERY WAY IN THE WORLD! 


One of the excellent reasons for owning a large food freezer is 
that, in it, a loaf of bread is practically immortal. 

The making and storing of bread will be discussed in detail 
as is deserved by this most important and neglected phase of 
homemaking. The fact is, I wish I could convince all women that 
they should never buy another loaf of bread or box of rolls .. . 
or almost never. Homemade bread is as different from bakers’ 
bread as real money is from stage money. You can take a loaf 
of bakers’ bread and press it between your hands into a mean 
little bun! It is all air and fluff. We are so easily diddled, we 
women! We want fresh bread, so we pick up a loaf and give it 
a squeeze and if it makes like feathers we say, ““Wonderful! Nice 
and fresh!” whereas that doesn’t mean that it is fresh at all. A 
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three-day-old loaf of bakers’ bread feels almost as soft as one 
made the night before. 

Normally, and by normally I mean considering bread as a 
product made in the home and baked in your own oven, a cer- 
tain degree of softness does mean freshness. Bread right out of 
the oven, sending out perfume such as Schiaparelli or Chanel 
have never equaled, is considerably softer than older bread. But 
within six hours that same bread has firmed up considerably, 
yet you would not say it was more stale in that short time. That 
is how the fancy fairy tale that soft bread means fresh bread 
grew. 

Commercial bakers’ bread is artfully contrived to imitate this 
softness; this has been done by chemistry and by beating air 
into the dough. It is healthy stuff, within limits; or to put it an- 
other way, there is nothing unhealthful about it. Nothing, that is, 
if you do not mind eating fluff. Personally a loaf of bakers’ bread 
has for me the same interest as food as would an equal amount 
of air-impregnated latex. 

There are a few companies that go to the trouble and expense 
to make a good, firm loaf, but even these have not the warm 
flavor nor the texture of a true homemade bread. Grocers tell 
me that the great majority of bread-buyers still go for the 
squashy loaf, still pinch the bread and, if it telescopes together, 
say, ‘““Now that’s a fresh loaf of bread!” and go happily away 
with its deceitful lightness under their arm. That is truly dread- 
ful. We have deteriorated in many ways as a nation, but this 
universal acceptance of the inferior in something as important 
and vital to the cuisine as bread—the well-known staff of life— 
is one of the most evil of lowered standards. Staff of life, my 
eye! What we get nowadays is a rubber cane! It looks fine and 
noble, but when you lean on it it bends and lets you down. 

Of course breadmaking is trouble, but so is living. If I had 
children, I would stay up nights to make real bread for my table. 
In fact I did make bread twice a week when I was a young mar- 
ried woman, with a daughter, and I make it often now. If I do 
not make it more, that is because I am much too fat anyway, 
and great, generous, thick slices of warm bread covered with 
our homemade fresh butter made from goats’ cream—these do 
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not belong in my diet. But how that bread does satisfy an ap- 
petite! 

Bakers’ rolls are about the same. I had hopes, for a time, of 
the unbaked rolls that came on the market. My hopes evaporated 
quickly. A few brands had something of the firm, fragrant tex- 
ture and smell of the real thing, but as of this date of writing I 
cannot even find these any more. One could buy, at first, un- 
cooked, shaped, buns and rolls. Now all I am able to find are 
pallid objects baked until done but unbrowned. These, put into 
the oven, color dutifully, and have a faint—very faint—resem- 
blance to rolls that are made right in your kitchen. 

I will grant that these half-cooked rolls are convenient at 
times. I consider the ones that came entirely uncooked were bet- 
ter than the cooked-to-browning ones that have seemingly taken 
their place. As long as we have a world that allows Commies to 
blather, and accepts bakery products, it is fitting that I give some 
hints on handling these offerings. 

A freezer will hold uncooked or partly baked rolls until the 
cows come home; until the cows and their great-grandcalves 
some home. I have about six boxes right now in the freezer. I 
have had them for six months. I may have them for six months 
more because they are strictly for emergency use, and that means 
when I have no homemade bread, nor any refrigerator dough for 
rolls, on hand or frozen. 

Before we leave the subject of bakers’ bread, let me give you 
this tip. Buy up loaves that are from a day to a week old. (Many 
chain stores have them left over and sell them at half price.) Put 
them in your freezer. When you take them out and defrost you 
will be gratified to discover that they will smash down as sensa- 
tionally as if they had been baked the day before. Freezing fresh- 
ens up any baked product, but, once defrosted, it does not do to 
let it hang around long in your breadbox. Use what you defrost 
quickly. This goes for cake, rolls, muffins, anything baked. 

Homemade bread may be made and the loaves thoroughly 
wrapped and sealed in cellophane, covered with stockinet, and 
frozen. Or you may put two or three loaves in one of the larger 
plastic bags, twist and fasten the end, and use as needed. 
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So now let us consider the frozen storage of homemade breads 
and doughs. 

There are quite a few hazards to the freezing of unbaked bread 
and bread products. 

It may as well be flatly stated that bread dough is a doubtful 
freezer. The usual reason; after a certain period—also, as usual, 
undetermined—the leavening agent loses its potency. If you 
make up a great big batch of dough, bake, say, four or five loaves 
and have dough left over, by all means wrap it well in heavy 
aluminum foil and freeze it. But use it up within two weeks. I 
would not bet on the yeast’s remaining alive any longer; it might 
or it might not. 

The better practice, therefore, would be to bake the bread or 
rolls in a slow oven until they are cooked, but slightly, or not at 
all, brown. Then bring them out, let them stand until cold, pack- 
age well (all baked goods must be thoroughly packaged against 
dampness and condensation), and freeze. Thus when you want 
to make someone suffer exquisitely with the beautiful odor of 
baking bread, it can be done. The same rules apply to bread that 
has been baked at home and frozen; it must be used rather 
quickly. This is not as difficult as it seems; you will discover that 
home-baked bread vanishes with no pain whatsoever. If you have 
trouble disposing of a large loaf before it begins to lose fresh- 
ness, the answer is obvious; bake your loaves in smaller pans. 
There are bread pans of almost any size. I think that bread bakes 
best in Pyrex. It assuredly is prettier. 

Bulletin: In confirmation of what I have been saying of the 
artificial and meaningless softness of bakers’ bread, there is an 
article in the newspaper today. It states that the Food and Drug 
Administration has tentatively “banned the use of chemicals to 
make bread seem fresher than it is.” A “large percentage” of 
bakers had been using these so-called “softeners.” ‘The agency de- 
cided, after hearings and research, that there is a “lack of evi- 
dence” that softeners are safe. The agency concluded that 
it “might be to the disinterest of the consumer to make bread 
appear fresher than it is.” End quote... . 

And that is what we have been putting into our tummies! A 
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product made for profit, which is all right, if the profit is not 
carried too far, but which is tricked with chemicals to imitate a 
freshly baked home loaf. No freshly baked home loaf could pos- 
sibly be squeezed down into a bun. The other day at the market, 
I picked up a loaf of bread that had been smothered under a 
lot of other baked goods. One half was normal in appearance; 
the other was amusingly squashed almost as flat as a pancake! It 
was one of those long sandwich loaves, and the contrast was 
funny enough so that everybody in the store was handling it and 
laughing, but such is the indifference of the buying public that 
I doubt if any of them understood the significance. 

That is why your food freezer is so vital. It may, in a sense, 
nudge you into doing more work, but that intensive work will 
permit longer periods of rest. Which is a simple way of saying 
that if you take time to make up a double or triple recipe of 
bread, bake and freeze it, you will never want to return to 
bakers’ bread. Perhaps I am essentially naive, but I am eternally 
amazed at what freezing gives us in dividends of comfort and 
better living. As a young housewife I made bread twice a week, 
and often I would have several loaves go stale; then I would get a 
little annoyed and wonder if the effort of breadmaking was 
worth it—although I always knew perfectly well that it was! That 
could never happen now. The first loaf would (in our house) be 
entirely or almost entirely consumed by us while it was still warm 
and fragrant. Of course you realize that this exhibition of greedi- 
ness is the result of circumstances beyond our control. The fact 
is that hot bread cannot be properly sliced; the slices are always 
about three times as thick as they should be, and I am sure I 
don’t know why, but also they eat faster. In no time at all a hot 
loaf is reduced to a meager, lopsided end—and naturally there 
isn’t anything one can do with a meager lopsided end except to 
butter and eat that also! 

The crust of fresh, home-baked bread is almost the most deli- 
cious part of it. Tell that to your youngsters who will not eat 
crusts. Better, let them see you grab all the crust in sight and eat 
1t. 

If you do want to freeze unbaked dough, there is an angle here 
also. The richer the dough, the more successful will be the results 
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of freezing, defrosting and baking. The amount of sugar used 
should be increased by about half or, if you like a slightly sweet- 
ish bread as we do, double the amount. The proper way to store 
unbaked dough would be to make it into loaves, freeze, then re- 
move from the pans, package thoroughly, and put back into the 
freezer. I advise first a quick freeze in your quick-freeze compart- 
ment because the things are more easily handled that way. How- 
ever, before your loaf or pan of rolls goes into the freezer for the 
first time, melt some butter and with a pastry brush coat the ex- 
posed parts thoroughly. This tends to prevent drying out. 

More rules. 

The dough must be allowed to rise until doubled in bulk. 
Next, the shaping into loaves or rolls and the greasing with but- 
ter or good lard. In packaging be sure that as much air is elimi- 
nated from inside as possible. With present methods this is 
difficult, unless someone makes my Patent Aspirator for us. 

Two points of difference: In making rolls, if you allow them 
to rise twice and then freeze, they will be somewhat less in bulk 
than if you shaped the rolls after the first rising and then froze 
quickly before they could rise a second time. To understand this 
you must review the usual double-rising process in making bread 
and rolls; the dough is allowed to rise twice, once just after mix- 
ing, after which it is formed into loaves or rolls and allowed to 
rise again. The freezing must be done after the first rising is com- 
pleted, and before the second has begun. 

There is another trick in freezing dough. You may, if you want 
to, roll it out about an inch thick, and package this way. It will 
thaw much more quickly when needed. The strip of inch thick 
dough may be rolled up to form a loaf. 


COOKING FROZEN ROLLS AND BREAD 


As soon as possible, remove rolls from the paper containers in 
which they were frozen, as paper insulates. Then slip the partly 
defrosted rolls into a pan, crowding together so they will not 
flatten out, or into muffin tins. Sometimes I prepare dough for 
rolls by rolling out to about an inch and a half in thickness, and 
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freezing; then when ready and enough defrosted, I cut the rolls 
out with a biscuit cutter. 

Remember, too, that an electric fan turned on to frozen loaves 
will hurry the defrosting process. 

If you use the sheets of frozen dough, put the dough in a warm 
place and work the unfrozen edges towards the center. Knead 
lightly, form, let rise, and bake. 


USING PRECOOKED BREAD AND ROLLS 


It will take a little experimenting before you learn how 
to bake without browning the bread on top or sides too much. I 
have found a sheet of aluminum foil excellent for holding back 
heat on top, but do not fasten it down on all sides—lay it lightly 
on top. If you fasten it, the effect will be to create steam. 

If there is one thing I have learned in quite a few years of 
giving baking instructions, it is that ovens differ. Thermostats on 
older ranges do go slightly wacky, despite advertisements to 
the contrary. When you work with your own oven, you become 
gradually accustomed to the changes which take place over 
(usually) a period of time, and in small variations. But when 
you tell Mrs. Smith to bake at a certain temperature and she 
comes back indignantly and says, “Certainly I did, just as you 
said, and look at this cinder!” then you will know. Your oven 
and that of Mrs. Smith are not in harmony. 

So the best advice I can give you is to test the workings of your 
own range and oven, and be prepared to spend a short period of 
testing. That is the way to insure your baking. 

When you bake, and then freeze, packaging is important; the 
handling when you are ready to use is also important. Allow aH 
baked goods to defrost inside the sealed wrappings. 

And then just to show you how almost foolish it is to give rules, 
I will admit that I have put pans of rolls into the oven 
still frozen and had them turn out very well! 

When you package precooked bread and rolls, do not put them 
to freeze in metal containers. Rust! 
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I seldom bother to repackage bakery breads and so forth, un- 
less the original wrappings are badly torn. I figure nothing can 
make bakery products more inferior than they are already. 


PAINLESS PANCAKES 


How often have you thought when you got up in the morning, 
“If it wasn’t such a fag, I’d make pancake batter and cook some 
cakes! I just feel like some this morning—diet or no diet!’’ Well, 
here is where you learn how to thumb your nose at the good old 
reduction routine. Make up your pancake batter several 
days ahead. Here is my own recipe which I recommend as being 
uncompromisingly fattening and therefore delicious. 

For each person you intend to serve, use one egg. Start with 
2 for this recipe as given. 

Put the whites of the eggs into a bowl, add a little salt and beat 
them very stiff. Set aside. 

Beat the yolks up with two cups of sour cream. Look out—it 
must not go into butter! It will try to, a little. Hold it back by 
adding a small quantity of milk as the beating progresses. While 
this is beating, add a teaspoonful of lemon juice. Put a large 
tablespoonful of butter to melt, don’t cook it, just melt it. 

Now add Bisquick or similar self-raising flour (self-raising cake 
flour will do) with a tablespoon, beating it in. This amount of 
liquid will take about two cups of flour, but use your intel- 
ligence, because it may be more or less. The batter must be a 
little on the thick side. Beat in the melted butter. Add the beaten 
whites very gently, folding the batter up and over and down with 
a peaceful, persistent stroke, using a Foley fork. It takes a bit of 
patience to do this properly. When you have finished the result is 
a beautifully fluffy batter. 

Package this in quart containers. One will do if you mix only a 
single recipe, but if you are smart you will double or triple and 
have several cartons of it in the freezer. 

When you want a pancake breakfast, think ahead by one eve- 
ning and put a carton of the batter in the refrigerator to thaw 
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out. It will take overnight to do it. You can do it more quickly 
with an electric fan, but after all you can figure things just a 
little ahead. 

Your batter will probably be too heavy, which is all right as all 
you do is stir in a little milk but very little at a time. When it is 
the thickness to please you (some like cakes very thick and some 
like them very thin), bake and eat. 

No rush to mix batter when you are hungriest, just stir and 
bake! 


PANCAKES 


2 eggs, separated 

1144 cups milk 

1142 cups flour 

114 teaspoons combination baking powder 
14 teaspoon salt 

114 tablespoons melted butter 


Beat the egg whites very stiff and put in refrigerator until 
needed. Without washing the beaters, beat the yolks and milk to- 
gether until well mixed. Add the flour, baking powder and salt. 
(Note: You can use 114 cups of any prepared cake fiour with 
baking powder in it or even a prepared biscuit mix, although it 
has some shortening, will do admirably. If you use biscuit mix, 
add only J scant tablespoonful melted butter to the batter.) Add 
the melted butter and mix well. Then fold in the beaten egg 
whites as gently but thoroughly as possible. 

These are good useful pancakes and can be used in dessert 
stacks or as main-dish pancakes. They freeze well. 


SOUR CREAM OR SOUR MILK PANCAKES 


These are our favorites. Notice that, unlike most recipes, we do 
not add soda, as we like the slight tang which is killed by soda. 
If you, however, do not like the subtle flavor of the sour milk, 
add 14 teaspoon soda to this recipe. 
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2 eggs, separated 

cup sour cream OR 

cup sour milk 

cup prepared cake flour 
tablespoons melted butter 


no — — 


Beat the egg whites well and set in the refrigerator. Without 
washing the beaters, beat the yolks until light. If you are using 
sour cream, you will have to stzr it in rather carefully. If you use 
sour milk, you can continue with the rotary or electric mixer if 
you want to. 

Add 1 cup flour. (If you want to use plain flour, use 1 scant 
cup and add 1% teaspoon salt and 34 teaspoon baking powder.) 
Add the melted butter. (Note: In melting butter for any kind of 
baked dish, never allow the butter to get too hot. It must be 
merely melted, not cooked.) 

If you have used sour cream, the batter may be a little too 
heavy. If you think it is, add a very little plain or sour milk at a 
time. Pancake batter should be like an emulsion, not too heavy 
nor too thin. 

Lastly, carefully fold in the beaten egg whites. 

This makes a rich, very delicately flavored pancake. 


BAKING PANCAKES TO FREEZE 


Successful frozen pancakes should be made with a mini- 
mum of grease in cooking, or none at all. Therefore, an old-fash- 
ioned soapstone griddle or the very new-fashioned West 
Bend Aluminum Griddle is advised. The cakes should be six or 
seven inches across, and I make some even larger. They should be 
baked on a dry griddle, rather slowly, and turned just once, when 
the exposed top is full of small bubbles. When baked, put the 
cakes on paper to cool. I use paper towels spread out on a table. 
Clean dish towels will do equally well. As soon as the cakes are 
really cold, package for freezing. This is done by first preparing 
a bottom of cardboard covered with cellophane or old plastic 
bag, as for cookies. (See illustration page 263.) On this, stack the 
pancakes, and be sure to put two pieces of cellophane or cut 
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plastic between cakes. Pile them up about an inch or more 
high—your own preference to be consulted here. I make my 
stacks two inches high and sometimes even more. Top with an- 
other piece of cardboard and run tape around to hold. Then 
select a plastic bag of the proper size. Since using the Cryovac 
system, I like to use a Cryovac bag and exhaust the air and seal 
with their plier-band sealer. 

Once frozen, the stacks can be placed anywhere—on top, stood 
on the side, etc. 

These frozen stacks are to be used as dessert pancakes, as 
dinner pancakes filled, or as breakfast cakes if you desire, but 
because they are so large in this case stack them, butter and 
syrup them, and then cut down in pie-wedge portions. 

To heat; consult the various recipes which follow. 


MEAT ROLLS 


Bring out some frozen pancakes from the freezer and allow to 
defrost thoroughly. Give them plenty of time and let them warm 
up in a warm room, or separate and place on cookie tins in a 
warm oven until warmed through. 

Perhaps a filling. Use leftover meat, any vegetables with it that 
are available, and some gravy or water in which a bouillon cube 
has been added, to moisten. Some onions from the freezer fried 
gently until golden, in butter, improve the mixture. In fact al- 
most anything can go into it. Meat, chicken or duck, even fish 
can be used as a base. A half pound of hamburger mixed with 
fried onions and green pepper, moistened with bouillon, is deli- 
cious. Season well with salt, pepper, Worcestershire sauce, any 
favorite seasoning. 

Note: If you use the raw meat mixture you must cook it gently 
until the meat is done, before rolling in the pancake. 

Now place about two tablespoons of the meat mixture about a 
third of the way down on a pancake. Do not leave in a round 
heap but press out gently and flatten, not to the edges but so that 
it covers most of the pancake across and down, leaving a border 
of about a scant inch. 
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Fold pancake over. Do not roll. The idea is to place the meat 
inside and have a lapover at ends that can be either tucked under 
or simply left as they are. Fold over rather loosely but make firm. 

Lay in a baking pan. Brush with softened butter on top. 
Sprinkle lightly with dry bread crumbs. 

About fifteen minutes before dinner, turn on oven to 250°. 
Let the rolls heat through. If the tops do not brown, put under 
broiler briefly and as soon as the butter on tops begins to bubble, 
remove. 

This is a sensational lifesaver when unexpected company turns 
up and there is only a dab of this and that in the house. 


DESSERT PANCAKE ROLLS 


Take pancakes from freezer and handle as indicated for Pan- 
cake Meat Rolls, as to defrosting and warming. 

Bring some strawberries from the freezer. 

Make a plain hard sauce of 1 cup powdered sugar and 14 cup 
butter. 

Beat these together until blended and fluffy. One-quarter cup 
of cream may be worked into it if you like. 

Add almost 2 cups of the strawberries, a little at a time and 
working in thoroughly. 

Spread each pancake with this mixture. 

Roll up rather tightly. Place in a baking pan. 

Before serving, brush with softened butter. Put under broiler 
to heat through and crisp a little on top. 

Garnish with some of the strawberries. 

Guaranteed to be fattening . . . but good! 


ANOTHER DESSERT PANCAKE 


Treat the frozen pancakes as in Meat Rolls recipe. 
Spread with butter. Spread with any favorite jam. Roll, and 
finish as in other recipe. 
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ROLLED PANCAKES ON A SKEWER 


CANAPE PANCAKES 


Defrost and warm as in Meat Roll recipe. Spread each pan- 
cake with a mixture of 1 package of cream cheese blended with 
mayonnaise, or butter, until soft. Here your imagination can 
take over and you can add any seasoning you like, onion juice, 
Tabasco, etc. 

Roll very tightly. Slice down through roll making slices about 
an inch thick. Thrust these on a skewer, cut side up, and before 
serving put under broiler until lightly browned. Take carefully 
off skewer so as not to unroll, and serve. 


PANCAKE DESSERT STACK 


Bring about 6 or 8 large pancakes from freezer and defrost 
thoroughly. Let them warm through. 

Use the West Bend Griddle to prepare and serve this dish. 

Place a cake on the griddle, in the middle. Spread with 
softened butter. Sprinkle with granulated sugar and squeeze 
lemon juice plentifully over it. The sugar and lemon must 
balance each other. Not so much lemon that the tartness will be 
overwhelming, nor so much sugar that the sweetness will cloy. 
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Continue piling cakes, one on top of the other, always with 
butter, sugar and lemon between. 

When done, place griddle and cakes in an oven heated to 350° 
and allow to remain until very hot. 

Then, if you want to be a little fancy and add to the delicious- 
ness, pour a little brandy over the top and light it as you bring it 
in to the table. Or serve as it is, and everybody will like it. 

Cut down through the stack as if you were cutting a pie. 

Use as many cakes as you want. I said 8, but any number from 
3 to as many as you can handle is permissible. Butter, sugar and 
lemon must be between and on top of the cakes. 

A filling and excellent dessert and, served on the griddle with 
brandy bonfire, a handsome one. 


“ICEBOX ROLLS” FOR FREEZING 


1 cup scalded milk 

1 cup hot mashed potato 

14 cup shortening (lard) 

14 cup sugar 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 cake yeast or package dry yeast 
2 eggs, beaten 

Y% cup lukewarm water 

5 to 6 cups flour 


Into the mashed potato, stir the shortening, the scalded milk, 
the sugar and the salt. Use a large mixing bowl. Let stand until it 
is lukewarm. 

Soften the yeast in 14 cup of water. Add this and the beaten 
eggs to the first mixture. Add 11% cups flour. Beat well. 

Let stand an hour or so until full of bubbles. 

Stir in 314 to 41% cups flour to make fairly stiff dough. 

Knead until smooth. Add more flour if necessary, but only if 
you must. Keep the dough light but “handleable.” Use as little 
flour as possible on board; I prefer to use a pastry cloth which 
has flour rubbed into it, and the jacket on the rolling pin (when 
I use one) which is rubbed with flour. 
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Return dough to a greased bowl. Let rise until double. Punch 
down, form into rolls, package and freeze. 


ON FREEZING UNBAKED ROLLS 


Use an oblong baking pan. Form the rolls, and flour lightly on 
sides or brush with melted butter. Place in pan. Freeze. As soon 
as frozen, package in plastic bag or in cellophane. Return to 
ireezcr. 

Rolls will generally “hold up” for two or three weeks. Your 
chances of success will be best if you package securely. I am cur- 
rently trying out the Cryovac system of packaging which exhausts 
all air from bag and is as nearly perfect as possible. 1 do not, 
however, use the final “shrinkage” method after drawing out air, 
but instead slip the bag into stockinet for longer protection. 


WHEN READY TO BAKE FROZEN ROLLS 


Bring the pan into the warm room. Have the oven ready, 
heated. Allow the rolls to thaw, and to rise. In computing the 
time, allow usual rising time of a half-hour and add to this a half- 
hour for defrosting. 

Try to be ready to bake them as soon as they have risen, for 
your margin of failure often rests right here. Quick handling at 
all stages is important. 


ROLLS BAKED AND THEN FROZEN 


Make the same rolls. Prepare, and bake the entire recipe in- 
stead of holding in refrigerator or freezer. 

Try baking the rolls in an oven 300° and when they have risen 
well and are just about to brown, cover the tops with a sheet of 
aluminum foil and bake until done but not browned. I have 
found this pretty successful, although sometimes the browning oc- 
curs before I know it. But the less you brown rolls when prebak- 
ing to freeze, the more like spot-baked rolls they will be. 
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FROZEN BREAD DOUGH 


Make your favorite bread as usual, and freeze after you have 
placed it in the pans to rise for the last time. Frankly, I think it is 
far better to bake the loaves and then package well and freeze. 


1Otec re 
LET US EAT CAKE 


I can think of nothing about which there has been so much pro 
and con, as the subject of freezing cakes and cake batter. 

Many of the questions are still with us, although I claim to 
have resolved the most formidable of them, this solution to come 
a little later in the chapter. 

But there is the School for Freezing Cakes after Baking, and 
the vociferous School for Freezing Batter before Baking; it is to 
this group that I dedicate my solution of their greatest problem. 
Then there is the What-To-Do-about-Frosting School, and lastly, 
the Keep-Away-from-Cakes-Anyway School, to which I should be- 
long, but emphatically do not! 

The proper thing to do is to have cakes in your freezer both 
in batter and baked form. 

The freezing of baked cakes has its problems, as has the freez- 
ing of batter, but what in life that is worth while has not? Putting 
first things first, let us consider batters, since after all batter does 
come before the completed cake. 

It is perfectly simple to make up your favorite cake, pour the 
batter into the container, and freeze. When ready to bake, bring 
it out, defrost, and go on from there as usual. 

That is the outline. Now for the painting. 

All cake batters depend upon a leavening agent to make them 
light. Ninety per cent use baking powder, soda, or both; the re- 
maining ten per cent which are coffee cakes take yeast and a 
sweetened dough. 
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The alchemy of freezing protects your batter up to a point, but 
no one seems to know or agree just where it is a point and not a 
question mark. After a length of time (conservatively, about two 
weeks), baking powder “lets go’ and rapidly begins to lose 
power to make your cake rise, due to the intense cold. Thus, if 
you wait too long, you are likely to bake something like a sweet- 
ened flying saucer, elite size. 

Double-action baking powder should be used in any batter in- 
tended for freezing, and I have learned a few tricks that make 
danger of falling less imminent. First, plan to bake the cake be- 
fore the safe time lag has elapsed—within the sure period. 
Second, use the proper baking powder. Third, freeze batter in 
the container in which you plan to bake it; this eliminates some 
loss of gas which would be incurred in moving batter from con- 
tainer to baking pan. Finally, if you do freeze in a paper or other 
container, defrost batter just enough to enable you to slide the 
still-frozen cake or cylinder into the baking pan and let it finish 
defrosting there. This again makes for less handling during the 
critical period of release. 

If you freeze batter in anything but glass or aluminum, the 
pan must be lined with dampened parchment paper. Thus it is 
more simple to freeze directly in Pyrex, for instance. Small cakes 
may be frozen and baked in aluminum pans. 

Select your utensil, line, if necessary, and pour batter into it. 
Tap pan lightly to settle. Wrap it lightly in cellophane only to 
keep frost from the top. (Be careful not to allow the cellophane 
to stick to the top of batter, if using an open pan.) The cello- 
phane should be sealed a little on the bottom to hold it in place. 
Open ends do not matter for the purpose is only to protect the 
top from frost while freezing. 

Some package for keeps before freezing, but I have found it 
easier to freeze first and then do the complete and final job of 
packaging, which may be either a wrapping of cellophane, heat- 
sealed with stockinet overlay or it may be even easier to use one 
of the larger plastic bags—which is, of course, already sealed at 
one end—and fasten the open end with a rubber band or clasp. 

There it is—your batter ready in pans to take out and defrost 
and bake. That wonderful, alluring aroma of baking cake fills 
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your home even as later the finished product will fill your 
tummy. Remember only the danger of allowing the frozen batter 
to overstay its welcome in the freezer, and there you are. 

Since owning my own freezer, however, I have grown squirrelly 
and like to accumulate and have things on hand, ready, willing 
and waiting. Therefore I worked out a foolproof method of freez- 
ing batter which will allow you to store it as long as you like— 
six months—even a year, provided you have packaged thor- 
oughly. 


FREEZING BATTER—NEW METHOD 


Here it is. Since the baking-powder potency is the questionable 
element, I freeze my batters without baking powder. 

I make the cake as usual, simply omitting the powder. I pack- 
age the batter in a container, never, in this case, in the pan in 
which it will be baked, for the baking powder must be added 
later. I make a careful note on the outside of the container of 
the recipe, and the amount of baking powder needed to complete 
it after defrosting. 

To bake: Remove in plenty of time to allow it to defrost com- 
pletely. I give mine all day. Overnight and part of a day is even 
better. When fully defrosted and slightly warmed in the room, 
measure correct amount of baking powder and mix it in thor- 
oughly but gently with the wire whisk, or Foley fork. 

Package in Thermorex if you plan to keep only a couple of 
months, and in plastic containers if you keep longer. Or use 
Thermorex and seal in cellophane. It is good to have some batter 
packaged for long keeping in your freezer, and to hold it for 
emergencies, using the short-term batter first. Many a time I have 
shaken hands with myself because, tucked well to the back of a 
freezer shelf, I found a container or so of well-sealed, long-term 
batter. It is this thinking and preparing ahead and in quantity 
that makes complete use of a freezer so different from the casual 
in-and-out handling which many women seem to consider the 
sum total of food freezing. I would not give a sou marqué for 
this school of thought. 

Even if you must use only a small freezer—from 8 to 12 cubic 
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feet—and indeed, even if you have only a freezing compartment 
in your refrigerator, planning and clever packaging can enable 
you to make good use of a limited version of stockpiling. That is 
why, if you plan to buy, it is so well to know these things and 
make your purchase accordingly. 


THE DIFFERENCE IN CAKE BATTERS 


Some batters freeze better than others. “Butter cakes” freeze 
well. A frozen fruitcake lasts practically a lifetime, as the only 
change is that the cake improves with age. Fruitcakes are more 
solid and hold shape well. The richer the batter, the better the 
cake will keep. 

Since the finished cake behaves so handsomely in the freezer, it 
is more sensible to bake, package and then freeze and keep as 
long as you can resist it. 

Butter cakes, however, form the largest proportion of all cakes 
made. They are simply cakes made with shortening, eggs, milk, 
flour, sugar and flavoring. Again, the richer the recipe the better 
the frozen cake. 

If you bake and then freeze, the cake will taste as if it just 
came out of the oven when it is served for the first time. The next 
day it will be a little drier, and after that it loses rapidly in 
moisture and flavor. 

The answer to this is to make your cake as usual, but before 
freezing, cut it in halves or quarters depending upon family eat- 
ing habits. Then bring out only as much as you are sure will be 
consumed within two days. It is a sad cake that cannot be 
rationed so as to be consumed within the peak period. 

When I bake, I usually triple the recipe and put aside unbaked 
batter for a short-term freezing for one cake, and bake two. One 
of these goes baked, into the freezer, and one to the dinner table. 

There is also a difference in frosting. Again, it is the richer 
frosting that keeps best and stands up bravest and longest. 

I like to make the easy and sure seven-minute frosting, but this 
is not a successful one to freeze. It gets spongy and flattens to a 
mere token coating on the cake. 

Still and all, my very favorite filling is—as it would be with me 
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—rich butter-cream frosting which freezes best of all. In this cate- 
gory is the thick, luscious Hungarian Chocolate Frosting which is 
fine to see and finer to eat. Other good types that handle well and 
stand freezing are: rich fudge, chocolate cheese, and a good 
butter-cream frosting flavored with marmalade. Recipes for all of 
these are at the end of the chapter. 

As for angel and sponge cakes, they freeze well, provided you 
do not make them with cornstarch, which is a wicked practice 
anyway. Cornstarch makes a dry, hard cake that may endure han- 
dling in a competition but is not for the connoisseur. 

Both cakes, properly made, may be frozen baked or unbaked. 
They are fragile and must be handled lightly and quickly. More- 
over, for such cakes, the batter must be frozen in the same con- 
tainer in which it is to be baked. You will find the West Bend 
Aluminum bowls and Ring Pans admirable for this. 

Do not grease. West Bend pans will not rust, so need no lin- 
ing. Pyrex tube pans are also good. When the batter is in the 
bowl or pan, cut a piece of parchment paper, dampen slightly 
and wring very dry. Cut it a shade smaller than the inside of pan. 
Then when the cake is baked, it comes out as a properly pro- 
tected unit and after cooking, the paper is stripped from the top. 

If you freeze after baking, the cake will shrink a little, with 
time. Some authorities believe that angel and sponge cannot be 
held longer than two weeks, but mine have kept nicely for 
a month in the freezer. Often I think it is all gremlins, brownies 
and fairies anyway. If they are on your side, you “have luck.” If 
not, nothing seems to help. 

So far, I have not found anything cut and dried, sure-fire and 
failure-proof. I find that climate, the individual peculiarities of 
cooking ranges, the temperament of the person doing the cooking 
and, I suspect, the Witches’ Curse, all influence the way a recipe 
will turn out. Take flour, for instance. There is a difference in 
summer and winter wheat, and one of the two—don’t ask me 
which now—absorbs more moisture than the other. 

Therefore, whenever you make a cake with any flour, begin 
(I suggest) with the stated measure of liquid, but have ready a 
cup with added milk or whatever is used as a wetting agent, and 
be prepared to slip some extra in. I like a cake moist and tender, 
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so, if you do, too, use plenty of shortening and keep the batter 
light. 

As for cup cakes, they are in many ways easiest of all to freeze. 
You simply provide yourself with those small paper cups, being 
careful to get the kind that hold their shape and do not flop all 
over when filled with batter. Place four or six in a top-opening 
box, and freeze. After freezing, if you want to hold them for a 
time, slip the box inside some plastic tubing and seal, or wrap 
and heat-seal with cellophane. 

That is for freezing cupcakes in batter form. When the time 
comes to bake them, there are several ways to manage. One is to 
slip the frozen paper cups and contents into muffin tins, defrost 
thoroughly, and bake. 

If you are a little pressed for time, first remove the frozen bat- 
ter from the paper containers. To do this, let the cups stand in 
room temperature until the paper peels off without sticking. It 
will do this quite soon, since the outside defrosts first. If you take 
advantage of the proper moment when the frost releases, it is easy 
to slip the still-frozen batter into the muffin tins. The paper cups 
act as insulators against heat, and hold back defrosting. 

During the defrosting process it is well to lay a piece of plastic 
or cellophane over the tops of the cakes to keep them from drying 
out. I find the pieces from used plastic bags good for this. 

If baked cupcakes are to be frozen, bake them in paper cups 
set in muffin tins. Do not remove them from the cups when done. 
Cool thoroughly and package. I toss mine inside a large plastic 
bag, exhaust the air, and freeze. Then, when needed, I merely 
open the bag, remove as many as I want, and close the bag again 
and fasten. Plastic bags are the most time-and-labor-saving device 
in the world, but they do take more space in freezer storage than 
flat box containers, or even tub containers. Of course you can 
also package cupcakes inside Thermorex, with plastic or cello- 
phane between, or in flat boxes, set neatly side by side. 

A good butter-cake recipe is the proper one for cupcakes. It is 
best to warm them slightly before serving (if not iced) and ice 
them later. It is a generally good plan to underbake slightly— 
underbrown is the better word—so that when you warm them a 
nice whiff of pleasant cake aroma goes through the house. 
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Then, there are cookies. The long and well-known “icebox 
cookies’ come first to mind. They are, indeed, naturals for a 
freezer, being very rich. Make up plenty at one time, and wrap 
the rolls in the lighter aluminum foil which, if you plan to hold 
the rolls long, should be protected by stockinet. The heavier foil 
is easier to handle but more expensive, and please read my notes 
on the relative uses and misuses of all foils, in the chapter 
devoted to packaging. 

When you wrap the rolls, allow a good lap-over and seal the 
edges with tape. Fold down the ends neatly and seal. 

There is a trick in using the rolls. As with anything frozen that 
is to be cut or sliced, the moment comes when the knife is actu- 
ally helped by the amount of frost remaining in the food. To find 
this it is only needful to test with a sharp knife from time to 
time. When, with some pressure, the knife cuts through cleanly 
and easily, without splintering, that point is reached. If the roll is 
still too much frozen, it will splinter. It is actually easier to cut 
meat, doughs, food of any kind fresh or cooked, when partly 
frozen. You seem to have more control of the process. 

Slice the roll as rapidly as possible. Put the slices on a cookie 
tin, bake, and there you are. 

If you like cookies oblong or square in shape, pack the dough 
into Reynolds Traypak trays, and freeze. When wanted to bake, 
let them defrost enough to remove from trays, slice down, and 
bake. | 

These are the same Traypaks which can be used for making 
small loaf cakes. 

If you prefer to slice your rolled cookies before freezing this 
also can be done. But when you package, remember to interpose 
two pieces of cellophane between each slice. I have sometimes cut 
a piece of cardboard in a strip, taken a turn of cellophane 
around it, laid cookies flat on it, again turned cellophane 
around, another layer of cookies, and so on. Fold ends under, 
cover with stockinet, and freeze. This isn’t a bad idea when you 
have odd corners in your freezer or freezer compartment as this 
type of long, not-too-thick package may be slipped in between 
containers or laid on top. 
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SHEET DOUGH METHOD 


This is a method which I worked out for my own reasons and 
which I have not seen described elsewhere. 

Because there are some cookies that seem better when rolled 
fresh and baked, I evolved the following process which actually 
takes longer to explain than it does to do, provided one has first 
prepared the cardboard layers. 

Here it is, in “‘steps.” 

I. Cut from six to twelve pieces of stiff cardboard about 12” 
x 18’. Cover these with cellophane, fastening it with tape. These 
are to be used in reinforcing and in packaging and will be still 
further packaged so there is no need to do more than cover the 
surface adequately. They may be re-used. 

2. Make your cookie dough, roll it out, slip one of the pre- 
pared boards beneath it. (Note: With a little experience you will 
be able to work directly on the boards, rolling to fit and trim- 
ming the edges with a knife. Much quicker.) 

3. Trim the rolled dough to within a half inch of the edge of 
the board. 

4. Cut the cookies with a rotary cutter in squares or oblongs 
right on the board, being careful not to exert too much pressure 
and cut through the cellophane. In general a deep creasing is 
enough. 

5. Finish tops with a bit of candied orange peel, chocolate 
chips, sugar, anything. 

6. On top place another layer of prepared cardboard. 

7. You may then package this “sandwich” as it is, or—as I do— 
put the cookies, cut as above, on the layer and then a third piece 
of the board, and have a triple-decker sandwich. 

Package this by sliding on cellophane, bring up the sides, fold 
over, heat-seal. Then fold the ends down under, reverse the pack- 
age (if you have made the covering tight there will be no trou- 
ble) and seal the folded ends with heat to the bottom. If this 
method gives you any trouble, after sealing the top, simply fold 
the corners down on the ends and bring them to the top, and 
heat-seal there. 

Then slip stockinet over each package and mark. 
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The advantages are three: First, there is always waste space in 
. freezer. You put in a layer of containers, and invariably there 
vill be between the tops and the shelf above space which is too 
mall to take another container but which can still be used. The 
1umber of things that will fit into this narrow space are few, so 
hese “sandwiches” of cardboard and cookie dough are the per- 
ect answer. Once frozen, you can stand them on edge if you 
vant; tuck them in anywhere. 

Secondly, there are some cookies that almost have to be made 
his way, as for instance jelly or filled cookies. 

Thirdly, one achieves speed with this method. It is flexible. The 
yoards can be cut to any size or indeed any shape! They can be 
ised and re-used. I have one set made of plywood. 





SHEET-DOUGH METHOD FOR COOKIES, 
TAPED TOGETHER 


When you want to bake cookies that have been packaged in 
this manner, bring them out, take the layers apart, and in a few 
moments they will have defrosted enough so they can be sepa- 
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rated with a knife, or spatula. Slip them (still partly frozen and 
therefore easy to handle) on the baking tin and—that’s all. 


A FINAL WORD ON CAKES 


As with anything, you must understand the idea behind the 
method. The whole point and purpose of using a food freezer is 
to have in it the things your family likes best, ready at hand. ‘The 
times are legion that I have blessed mine when I suddenly 
needed a dessert, or a main dish, or certain stockpile ingredients, 
and I have been able to pull them from my freezer like rabbits 
from a hat. 

So it is with cakes and cookies. I make it an ironclad rule never 
to bake anything singly. As I have said before and probably shall 
again, it is the start and finish of any operation that takes time; 
they take the same amount of time whether you make one or a 
dozen of something. Once you tool up—get out the pans, bowls, 
spoons, ingredients, and prepare the oven—it is just as easy to 
make two as one and to make three as two. The washing up 
takes very little time, too. 

The time you spend in actual preparation of the extra amount 
is nothing compared with the time it would take to go through 
the whole process from beginning to end and the next time. In 
addition, there is that wonderful, smug sensation that warms the 
cockles of your little heart, when you remark casually to a guest 
—or your husband— 

“By the way, would you prefer devil’s food cake with butter- 
cream icing, or ice cream with strawberry sauce, or a pudding 
with lemon-cream sauce, or perhaps date-filled cookies for des- 
sert? Just speak up! We have them all in our freezer!” 

Can you beat it? 


A FEW GENERAL HINTS ON CAKES 


Use cake flour that is already prepared with baking powder 
and salt for such cakes as you intend to make and freeze after 
baking. If you want to freeze the batter alone, and bake later, use 
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any flour and make a note of baking powder as indicated in 
recipe. 

In general, it is easier to bake your cakes and freeze. 

Remember that, while a frozen baked cake, when first de- 
frosted, will be as fresh as if baked the moment before, it dries 
out more quickly. Learn, therefore, to gauge the appetites of 
your family. If you can use up half a cake while it is still fresh, 
remember that, and when you package a baked cake, cut it in 
half and package each half separately. Or each quarter, or third. 

Thaw out all baked cakes at room temperature without un- 
wrapping. If it is a case of hurry-up, set the oven at warm, and 
put the cake in wrappings inside. 

Reread this chapter. 


FREEZEWELL CAKE, PLAIN 


32 cups prepared cake flour, or, 32 cups plain flour and 4 
teaspoons double action baking powder and 1 teaspoon 


salt 
1 cup shortening 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups sugar 4 whole eggs 


1 cup of milk 


Sift dry ingredients together—once through with Foley sifter is 
enough. With mixer: Start at medium speed. Cream shortening, 
and add sugar little by little as you do so, add vanilla, and the 
four eggs, one by one, beating well after each. Add the dry in- 
gredients alternately with the milk, beating after each addition. 
If you mix by hand, follow the usual method of creaming 
shortening and sugar, etc. but work with a good wire whisk or a 
Foley fork. 

This recipe makes four layers or 4 dozen cupcakes. 

Bake at 350 degrees. Takes about 30 minutes, but check in 25 
minutes, and if the cake has pulled slightly away from the sides, 
and if it is springy in the middle when pressed, it is done. Cake 
should have a tender crust, never a gritty, overcooked one. 
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OTHER CAKES 


Any good cookbook will give you recipes for Yellow Cake (to 
be made with egg yolks from your freezer), White Cake (to be 
made with egg whites from freezer), and so forth. Such cakes are 
so standard that I see no point in taking them up here. A 25¢ 
cookbook will give them to you, and they are always the same. 
But I would like to tell you about certain specialties, such as the 


SOUR CREAM CAKE 


VY cup butter 134 cups cake flour 
1 cup sugar 14 teaspoon salt 

2 whole eggs, slightly beaten 1, teaspoon soda 
Rind of one lemon, grated 1 cup sour cream 


Sift dry ingredients once through Foley sifter. 

Use smaller electric-mixer bowl. Put in butter and sugar and 
beat together well. Add eggs and beat again. Add lemon rind, 
then dry ingredients alternately with the sour cream. Mix well. 
Makes two layers or a bread-pan-sized loaf. Bake at 350 degrees 
40 minutes for loaf, at 325 degrees 30 to 40 minutes for layers. 


BANANA CAKE 


2 cup butter 1 teaspoon lemon extract 
114 cups sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 eggs Rind one lemon, grated 
1 cup banana puree 2 cups cake flour 

14 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon baking soda 


14 cup sour cream or Yogurt 


Cream butter and sugar with mixer. Add two eggs separately, 
beating well. 

Your banana purée should be defrosted as quickly as possible, 
but if it discolors somewhat, do not worry. It won’t matter. To 
defrost, an electric fan trained on the container is good; or else 
remove from container by stripping Thermorex off, and let the 
fan blow directly on the purée which has been placed in a berry 
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dish. It must be soft enough to handle, but need not be entirely 
defrosted as the action of the beaters and contact with warm in- 
gredients will finish the job. 

Beat the purée into the butter, sugar and egg mixture. Beat in 
lemon and vanilla. Add dry ingredients alternately with the sour 
cream. Last, stir in the grated lemon rind. Bake in two large or 
three smaller layers at 325 degrees until done—30 minutes or 
more. Cool layers, and put together with Lemon Butter Frosting. 


LEMON BUTTER FROSTING 


With electric mixer (or rotary hand mixer) beat together 14 
cup of butter and 2 cups confectioner’s sugar. Beat until fluffy. 
Add lemon juice to taste—we like ours quite lemony—and when 
of spreading consistency, spread it between and over layers. Have 
ready the grated rind of a lemon. “Drift” this over the top, or 
make a design on cake by applying it in pinches around edge or 
across top. Freeze whole cake with frosting. 


FILLINGS AND FROSTINGS FOR CAKES 


Good freezers: Butter-cream frostings, rich fudge frostings. 

Poor freezers: Seven-minute type frosting unless you plan to 
use the next day. In that case do not package but freeze on plate 
you will serve it on, and defrost at room temperature. Even 
then it is a little risky. 

If cellophane or packaging sticks to the frosting, you will have 
to break the rule about defrosting covered, and pull the cov- 
ering off while the frosting is still frozen. Learn to “box” 
frosted cakes—the term is self-explanatory. Unless you don’t care 
much whether the frosting emerges slightly rumpled, as it may. 
(Personally I don’t, except when I want to show off.) I prefer to 
freeze my cakes filled and topped, then slip them inside a plastic 
or Cryovac bag, and put back into the freezer. In that way the 
covering touches only the frozen frosting and chances of smear 
or derangement are less. Besides it is easier, and I do go for 
the easiest methods. 
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Once a cake is defrosted, keep it in the refrigerator. 

If you are anxious to preserve a cake with some sort of fancy 
frosting (and who is not, from time to time?), freeze first, if 
possible, on the plate on which it will be served. Then make 
a collar of cardboard, higher and considerably wider than the 
cake. Place this around the cake and fix in place with a little 
flour and water worked together to form a stiff paste which may 
be used to hold the collar where you want it. Then either slip 
it inside a large plastic bag or package with cellophane. The 
latter is more difficult, but it can be done. 


CHOCOLATE CHEESE FROSTING 


3 ounces cream cheese 

2 tablespoons cream 

2 cups confectioner’s sugar 

2 squares bitter chocolate, melted 
Dash of salt 


Note: The proportions given are for one recipe. Nevertheless, 
I double them when making because I always have three layers 
and we like our frosting spread thickly. This advice goes for the 
Lemon Butter Frosting as well. For four layers, you would 
have to more than double if you like a deep, soft, rich frosting. 

Soften the cream cheese by working the cream into it. Use 
the electric mixer if you have one. Add the sugar little by little. 
(Note: Confectioner’s sugar lumps terribly. Unless you open a 
fresh box you will have to sift it. I do this with the Foley Mill— 
as painless and quick a process as possible that way.) 

When all the sugar is in, add the chocolate which has been 
melted in a small container first lightly greased with butter. 
Add the salt. Beat well together until smooth. Spread between 
and over layers. 


CHOCOLATE FUDGE FROSTING 


Want it the easy way? Then buy a package of Junket Fudge 
Mix. Use twice as much butter as they tell you to use. Make up 
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the whole package, following the directions for “frostings” ex- 
cept for using all, and adding more butter. Junket is to my mind 
the one and only fudge mix that gives a really fine result. Still— 
if you want it even better—add to the mix before you put it in 
the top of the double boiler, 


2 to 4 tablespoons of Baker’s 4-in-1 chocolate. 


Then you have really something! Whether you add 2 or 4 
depends upon how chocolaty you like things. 
Now, if you want to make frosting the old way: 


2 squares chocolate 1 teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups sugar Pinch of salt 
14 cup light cream or top milk _1 large tablespoon butter 


Melt chocolate in pan over hot water. Add the sugar and 
blend well. Add the liquid. Cook over low heat until it is all 
blended; do not let it boil until sugar is completely dissolved. 
Boil gently until it forms a soft ball when dropped in water. 
Take off fire, and stir in the butter. Allow to cool. Then add 
vanilla and work with a paddle or spoon until it can be spread. 
Personally I think this is a nuisance, although I would go through 
the process if I couldn’t get good chocolate frosting any other 
way. But since Junket-and-Baker combined give such excellent 
results, why bother with the other? 


ORANGE MARMALADE BUTTER-CREAM FROSTING 


134 cups confectioner’s sugar, creamed with 5 tablespoons but- 
ter. When this is smooth, work into it 4 or 5 tablespoons of 
tart marmalade and a tablespoon of fresh lemon juice. Add a 
pinch of salt. Work well together. Makes a nice filling and 
icing. Supposed to be enough for top and sides of 2 8-inch 
layers but I advise you to increase quantity by half for 2 
layers. 
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HUNGARIAN CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


This is the tops. Freezes perfectly and “eats” better. 


3 squares Baker’s unsweetened chocolate 

112 cups sifted confectioner’s sugar 

3 egg yolks 

212 tablespoons hot water 

4 tablespoons butter (Make them good ones.) 


Use your small mixer bowl. (Note: Try to get all stainless 
steel mixing bowls. The small and medium size can be had in 
West Bend Aluminum and are superior to all others. There is a 
4-quart size available from Vollmer. Get these and you will 
never have to replace them and they will serve you in dozens of 
ways.) 

Put the chocolate in the small steel mixing bowl which you 
have greased lightly about halfway up with butter. 

Allow to melt over warm on the General Electric range, or 
put bowl in pan of hot water over any other heat or range. 

When chocolate is melted, stir in sugar and hot water and 
blend. Then use your electric mixer. Beat in the egg yolks one at 
a time. (Freeze the whites separately in cups for future use.) 
Drop in the butter, a tablespoon at a time, beating well. If this 
recipe turns out a little too thin an icing, you may add more 
sugar but cautiously. The icing should be a bit on the bitter 
side, very rich, and—to our tastes—should be piled on thickly. 
(That may mean you will increase the recipe but try it this 
way first, as tastes do differ, especially on very rich or very 
strongly flavored foods.) Hungarian Frosting stays soft and 
creamy. It can be used on loaf cakes and cupcakes. It’s even 
good (if you have a little left over) dabbed on salt crackers and 
handed out to the children. 
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VIENNESE CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


A good variant of the Hungarian is this: 


Melt 4 squares chocolate as before. Add 1 cup confectioner’s 
sugar and 2 tablespoons hot water, and blend. With the mixer, 
beat in two whole eggs one at a time. Beat thoroughly. Add 6 
tablespoons butter, one at a time, beating well. This results in 
a slightly fluffier icing because of the egg whites, but it is also 
a splendid one to freeze and keep. Doesn’t hurt any to eat, 
either. 


aaa 
PIES, PLURAL 


Here, again, the essential, the valuable theory of stockpiling 
takes over. 

Making a pie is very little labor, but tooling up to make a pie 
is a nuisance. Time after time I have felt pie-ish, started for the 
kitchen, and pulled up short remembering that before I could 
effect a pie I had to: 

1. Get out the pastry board. 

2. Find the cloth cover and fasten it on. 

3. See that the rolling pin had its neat Eton jacket in place. 
(It is steps two and three that usually cross me up; all too often 
I discover that someone has rammed the pastry cloth down into 
the bottom of a drawer without bothering to shake it out and 
it was not I who did that . . . I swear! But it is I who have to 
dig out one of my spares, shake and beat the dirty one as clean 
of flour as may be, and put it in the wash. Warning: Don’t try 
to wash one yourself! They need the rugged, hard discipline of 
a professional laundry to get them clean and clear of all flour.) 

4, Get out a bowl] for mixing and pastry, the pastry blender, 
a large spoon, a spatula, and a sharp knife. 
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5. Get the Pyrex pie dishes out and ready. 

6. Get out the flour, salt and shortening. 

7. Decide upon the kind of pie and lay out the ingredients 
for the filling. If it is to be a cream pie, then you will need still 
more tooling up. 

8. Set oven at proper temperature. 

After all that . . . unless something has been overlooked . . , 
you start to make your lone lonely little old pie. And after mak- 
ing the pie you have the whole process to do in reverse, plus the 
washing up. 

Now honestly, don’t you think it’s silly to do all that both fore 
and aft, for a single dessert? 

In wintertime, our grandmothers practiced stockpiling. (Of 
course it is silly to bake more than one pie if you do not have a 
freezer because pies soak up and grow less appealing every day.) 
But Grandmama had her home freezer. In most homes, Back 
Then (I am speaking of houses, not of early “‘flats”) there was al- 
ways the summer kitchen and a wonderful institution it was, too! 
In summer, my grandmother’s cook moved out into it bag and 
baggage. There an early gas stove replaced the big coal range 
that was in the winter kitchen. The summer kitchen was debo- 
nairly built, and somehow there did not seem to be many flies 
then. The summer kitchen was large and airy, and almost all 
windows with screening tacked on the outside. It was, indeed, 
more like a roofed and screened in porch. 

And in each of the outside corners was a large triangular set of 
shelves, with equally large doors which were pierced with holes. 

When winter would come, these shelves were used as store- 
places and of course anything in them froze solid. So when I 
visited Toledo (then a serene, quiet city with wide streets over 
which enormous old trees met in a heavenly arch), it was the 
thrill of my young life to see my grandmother go into the bit- 
ing cold of the summer kitchen, open the corner cabinets, and 
take out a stone-hard, frozen, beautifully made mince pie, and a 
still greater thuill to eat it, fragrantly warmed and abundantly 
laced with fine brandy in addition to the lavish amount already 
in the homemade mincemeat. 

There were other frozen pies there naturally, but some- 
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how none as exciting as the mince. My grandmother was a su- 
perb cook, and she used liquor generously in her cooking. Her 
mincemeat was something I have never seen equaled: I have her 
original recipe and shall include it so that you may see what real 
mincemeat is like. 

The amount of brandy she put in it was something startling. 
As a small child I am afraid that I found it possible to get a 
neat jag on it. I used to slip out into the pantry, pull out the 
great stone crock that contained several gallons of mincemeat, 
and, after cannily stirring it up from the bottom, eat it by the 
tablespoonful and to this day I know of nothing that ever tasted 
so good! I was downright deceitful about it, too. My grand- 
mother always sent Mother a tremendous crock every year, and 
this I raided mercilessly while Mother wondered why on earth 
that supply of mince shrank so consistently. She never blamed 
our servants. Our old cook, Janie Blakeney, whom we had had 
over 20 years, wouldn’t have been caught dead with mince- 
meat, and Mother knew it. Janie lived entirely upon boiled po- 
tatoes, raw onions and tea, by choice, dietitians to the contrary; 
she lived to be over 90 years old. Our only problem was to train 
her not to breathe on people when, the maid being out, she 
served the table. She regarded that as very sissy of us. 

I wondered many times if Mother suspected that I was doing 
the pilfering of the mincemeat, and she afterward told me that 
she suspected but couldn’t believe her golden-haired, angelic lit- 
tle girl was gorging on the stuff! However, she was disillusioned. 
When I was about 8, Father Simon Blinn Blunt came to our 
Episcopal Church of the Redeemer, Chicago. Father Blunt was 
High Church, as we called it then; now it is as often called An- 
glican Catholic. He instituted a confessional and was eloquent 
in persuading almost the entire congregation that it should be 
used. I, also, was convinced. I declared my intention of going to 
confession and Mother said, “Pooh! you have nothing to confess 
. . - I hope!’”’ I went anyway. I remember even now how Father 
Blunt suddenly looked startled and covered his face with his 
hand, seeming to have a coughing spell. I remember, too, that 
when I got home Mother demanded to know what I had found 
in my soul as a sin. Naturally I poked my nose up, looked smug, 
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and refused to say. Mother phoned Father Blunt right before me 
and asked him. (Mother was afraid of nothing when she was con- 
vinced she was right.) Father Blunt very properly said it was a 
secret of the confessional and I could hear the warm tones of a 
chuckle in his voice over the phone. Then Mother, a strong- 
minded woman, put the heat on me. In the end I came through, 
no doubt secretly exalted and pleased. I had confessed the after- 
bedtime sorties down into the pantry, and the feasts of brandy- 
laden mincemeat. From then on the mincemeat was locked up. 
Penitence or no penitence, change of heart or none, Mother was 
taking no chances. For the benefit of modern child-raising 
experts, advocates of Progressive Whatsis, and Child Psychol- 
ogists, I want to add that if Mother’s firmness induced in me 
any psychic blocks or neurosis, I’d have to be shown. In my 
day we had Discipline with a capital D, and the whines of today’s 
parents and educators that, for instance, children “will in- 
sist upon spending all their time looking at television” gives me 
a big laugh. When I was a child I also insisted upon spending all 
my time with books, but I never got away with it. 

Back to pies. And a repeat, please: it is utter folly to make 
one, or even two, pies at a time, when you can make from four 
to eight and freeze the extras. 

I thought I was being very bright when, early in my freezer 
experience, I made one pie and followed it immediately with a 
second before I started to put my things away. Dmitry, coming 
in upon me as I triumphantly bore No. 2 to the freezer, said, 
with unanswerable masculine logic, “As long as you have ev- 
erything out, why don’t you make some more?” 

He was right. There I was, with everything ready but my mind. 
I began again and put four pies into the freezer that day before 
I stopped. After that there was no living with me for a while. 
Anyone would have thought I had invented the idea. I was de- 
lighted with myself every time I hauled out a frozen pie. I re- 
peated to Dmitry what a wonderful system it was. 

As with everything else, there are Angles. That is why this chap- 
ter is here. It is simple to say, ‘Bake pies wholesale.” But certain 
methods work out better, and I had to figure out my assem bly- 
line procedure under my own steam. Therefore, all this is placed 
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before you, so that all who have a food freezer may go and do 
likewise. 

Some theory first. Pies may be frozen both before and after 
baking. 

There is much to be said for each method. We have both baked 
and unbaked in our freezer. When in a great hurry, the baked 
ones seem best. In less haste, it is rather nicer to freeze unbaked 
and bake as you need them. 

For one thing, pies smell divinely when cooking. For another, 
it is true and proven that freezing before baking makes all 
pastry lighter and more delectable. 

The assembly line is the secret of multiple pies. Once more, 
because it seems a logical way of placing details, I shall tell the 
step-by-step procedure of a recent mass manufacture of eight pies 
in one operation. 

First, I took from the freezer two quarts of apples, two of cher- 
ries, two of peaches and two of strawberries, to use as filling. 
This was the sole maneuver that necessitated using anything ex- 
tra. I had to have four large bowls in which to put the four 
kinds of fruit. These had to defrost, a process aided by frequent 
pokings with a stout kitchen fork, and by breaking up the frozen 
lumps when they could be pried or cut apart. Logically, and 
most properly, one should take the fillings from the freezer the 
night before and allow the thawing to take place overnight in 
the refrigerator, but unfortunately I have the kind of mind that 
remembers at the last moment. So, me being me, I have to make 
the best of my dilatory memory and do somewhat more fussing 
with the fruit while it is softening up. You, if you have a nice, 
orderly, disciplined nature, will remember to get it all out the 
night before. 

While the fruit is defrosting, I go about the rest of the business 
of getting ready. The decks must be cleared for this maneuver 
for reasons that will be apparent later on. As with doing any- 
thing in quantity, when it is the hour for making pies, it is that 
and nothing more. 

By the time IJ have rigged the pastry board, laid out the things 
I will need, ranged eight Pyrex piepans—the large size with the 
extended rims to catch fruit juices—in a row on one table, it is 
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time to pay attention to my fruit. I break up the frozen lumps. 
I add to the apples the juice of a whole lemon which I mix in 
as much as possible and continue to mix as the apples thaw. I 
do the same with the peaches. To the strawberries I add only a 
touch of lemon, and to the cherries none at all. I then add es- 
sence of pure almond to both the cherries and the peaches. As 
you work from now on, check back on the fruit (if it was frozen 
when you started) and continue to break up lumps and 
stir gently. 

Do not add any sugar at this stage. If you are using the frozen 
fruits that come in cans, it is already lavishly sugared. If not, 
sugar to taste, later. 

The fillings in bowls are placed at the back of one table. 
The pie plates are lined up in front on the same table. I use 
the large table portion of the kitchen cabinet for the mixing’and 
rolling. 

(Note: Sometimes, when I am in a tearing hurry, I have used 
the fruit before it is entirely defrosted. This is possible, but 
not to be recommended. If you are caught this way, you must tear 
the frozen cylinders apart by main force, break up as much as 
possible, let defrost while doing something—anything—else, then 
hustle the still frosty filling into the pie, season, and put into a 
very hot oven at 550 degrees. Watch carefully to prevent burning 
and have the shelf some distance above the fire. As soon as the 
bottom crust is brown lower the fire and continue as usual but 
allow more time. Cook until the pie shudders and bubbles and 
the top is brown.) 

The cloth cover on my pastry board and the shirted rolling pin 
are given an extra rub of flour. 

J make up enough blended flour-and-shortening for all my pies, 
then take out enough for two pies at a time and add water. I 
belong to the Nothing-Easier School of crust making. Somehow, 
my crusts always turn out as they should. I am eternally amazed 
when women tell me how they labor with icy water and meticu- 
lous measuring. I don’t. I rather slam things together remember- 
ing only two things: the more shortening the lighter the pastry, 
and the more deftly and gently you handle the crust, the better. 

There is only one serious source of disagreement between 
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Dmitry and myself. He likes piecrust just a few degrees lighter 
than rich biscuit dough. I want mine falling apart with richness. 
I am afraid I forget too often to make up some crust as he likes 
it; I discover I am more selfish than I hoped, as I try to convince 
myself that if he eats just a few more pies with very short crusts, 
he will yet be converted. He never is, bless him. He usually shoots 
a gently reproachful look at me, being pretty knowledgeable of 
all my good, worse and bad traits after more than twenty years 
of marriage. I dither some apology, and Dmitry has the grace 
and kindliness to smile and say, “Never mind, Marie. I am glad 
you made it as you like it for yourself.” He is never fooled, and 
he is never selfish. I am ashamed of myself. I renew my assur- 
ances that next time I will remember, so help me. 

In making pies, plural, this is a cardinal rule: Always follow 
through completely on one process at a time. 

I set my largest oven at 550 degrees. I intend to bake only 
four pies, one of each kind, and to freeze four unbaked. I center 
the two shelves of the oven as carefully as possible and with the 
newer type of range this is quite possible. Each shelf holds two 
large pies. If the shelves are too near the bottom, the lower crust 
burns; if too near the top, reflected heat makes the tops too 
brown. If you must make a choice, nearer top than bottom is 
preferable. 

I make my own dry pastry mix, or use any of the prepared 
commercial mixes. Of these, Flako is the least rich, and 7 Min- 
ute the flakiest. I work with four cups of the mix at a time, in 
a mixing bowl. Add water in proportion and mix lightly with 
a Foley fork or blender. When it hangs together, I gather it up 
in heavy wax paper and press it firmly but not heavily, into a 
ball. 

I cut a lump off with a sharp knife and roll it out, neither too 
thin nor too thick but rather more thick than thin. Anything but 
a tissue-paper crust. I have ready a paper pattern of the proper 
size for bottom crust and one also for the top. I should say, YOU 
must have one of these ready for each crust. I myself have a per- 
sonal gadget I thought up and had made for myself that will 
measure and handle any size crust for any pie, with conventional 
neatness and dispatch. It works like a charm and does a few 
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other things in the kitchen. If you want one, perhaps I shall have 
them made up for distribution. 

Try not to prepare too much dough at a time because after it 
is rolled out and cut, the pieces are returned to the ball, worked 
in, and again rolled out and each time this is done a little of 
the flakiness is lost because some extra flour inevitably gets in. 
Experience will tell you how much to cut each time. When the 
pastry is rolled and the pattern or gadget applied, cut around the 
edge. The bottom crust should be large enough to ease smoothly 
and amply into the pie plate, and should hang over the edge a 
good half inch. 





ASSEMBLY-LINE METHOD 


The first bottom crust cut, I slip it onto a piece of wax paper 
to carry it to the dish. I follow through by making the remaining 
seven bottom crusts, mixing new amounts of prepared mix as 
needed. I use as little flour as possible. On the last bowl, I dump 
all remaining blend in and work it all up in one final ball. 

Now each pie plate is suitably clad in an undercoat of pastry. 
I brush melted butter completely over each bottom crust, and 
prick holes in it with a fork. This keeps it from being soggy. 

The top crusts are readied next. As each is rolled and cut I 
slide it on a piece of wax paper, top with more paper, and 
fold it over into quarters. I lay each top crust beside a plate. 
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All top crusts must be cut an inch wider than the bottom crusts 
all around. 

After all crusts have been made and the board, roller and bowls 
put aside, I start the fillings. 

Apple pies first. We loathe precooked apples. Slices, fresh, tart 
and firm, are the thing. Onto the bottom crust, buttered and 
pricked, go a quart of apples. On top of the apples (after tasting) 
goes a lacing of granulated sugar and just enough cinnamon. 
Sometimes I use the ready-mixed apple-pie spices but lightly, as 
we are not particularly spice mad here. Next a lavish dotting 
with butter, and a final sprinkling of lemon juice. Now the top 
crust is unfolded, and as it lies flat I cut and prick its decorations 
on it together with a large, ornate “A” for apple. There must 
be escape holes for steam. 

Before actually placing the top crust, I work around the edges 
of the bottom crust with a pastry brush dipped in water. This 
dampens it so the top will stick. I lift the top crust over, and if 
it is very fragile keep it folded in quarters (without the paper) 
and unfold right on the pie. The edge of the top crust extends 
beyond the bottom one by a half-inch. I fold this overhang 
under the bottom crust, working around with my fingers and 
pressing but not spreading. Next I raise the three-layered edge 
(the bottom between the folded-over top) and holding it down 
to the edge of the pie plate, I make a firm, fluted, stand-up edge 
to the pie. Because of this, and the double fold-over, juice very 
seldom works out. 

So much for A for Apples. Two pies are set aside. 

Cherries next. The frozen cherries have defrosted with con- 
siderable juice. This calls for from two to four tablespoons of 
Minute Tapioca sprinkled over the buttered and pricked bot- 
tom crust, according to the amount of juice to be included. Some 
recipes call for cooking and thickening cherries and juice before 
filling. This I do not care for, but you may try it and see if you 
do. 

Put in the cherries. You may think it wiser to hold some of 
the juice out; the pie should be juicy but not floating. Add an- 
other sprinkling of tapioca on top, some sugar, plenty of butter, 
then ready the top. This time etch “C’”’ for cherry on each crust. 
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Apply the crust as before, but be extra careful to make a good 
seal at edges because cherry pies are very juicy. 

Next—peach. The same procedure except that you may pre- 
fer to use dark brown sugar (as we do) instead of white, and 
that you may add a little more lemon. You may or may not 
think it advisable to add tapioca. I seldom do because I don’t 
like a gummy peach pie. Mark the top crust with “P” for peach. 

Strawberries—but you have the operation pattern by now. 
‘Tapioca, if they are very juicy. As little as possible, however. 
Somehow, the tapioca seems to rather add to the flavor of cherry 
pie, but I do not care for much of it in any other. Mark “S” 
for strawberry. 

When the four pies I intended to bake are in the very hot 
oven, I hurry the unbaked ones out to the freezer without any 
attempt at packaging at this stage. It will be far easier to do this 
job after they are solidly frozen. 

Back to the kitchen, and a look to see that the pies were 
browning and not burning. The fire is turned down to 325°. 
The pies cook slowly, blending as they cook. The house fills with 
an aroma that is irresistible. 

Remember that about a half teaspoonful of almond extract 
brings out the cherry flavor in cherry pie, and makes the peach 
peachier. Sounds silly, but it is true. 

Bland fruits such as peaches and apples must have lemon 
juice to give them tang. 

The difference between a bakery-type pie and the homemade 
kind lies in the quality of pastry and the plentiful use of butter 
between crusts. Bakery pies have “bready” pastry. 

I have discovered, since cooking with my new Liberator model 
General Electric range, with those glamorous push-button con- 
trols that light up like a gay Christmas tree, that the modern 
range offers much more accuracy in temperature control and all- 
around competence than my old one. I have heard complaints 
and I have made them myself in the past, that “you can’t be 
sure” of the temperatures in the older electric ranges. Not so 
with the new kind—especially mine! 

I do not know about the others, but my range actually gives 
a chart showing where to put the oven shelves for various types 
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of cooking, as well as temperature charts and time charts. In 
the master oven of my new range there are two shelves that can 
be adjusted nicely right in the middle of the oven as is best. The 
companion oven is smaller but consequently easier to heat 
quickly. Needless to say I use both ovens when making pies. 

Put your pies into an oven preheated to 500°. Placing four 
uncooked pies into one oven lowers the temperature, and the 
heat must be enough to crisp the crusts before any juice has a 
chance to soak through, if it is going to try. Give your pies long 
enough in the high temperature to show a light brown color. That 
is why I like Pyrex; you can see what you are doing. Then 
turn the controls down to 325° and cook slowly. 


HANDLING THE PIES AFTER COOKING 


Before freezing, you must cool the pies thoroughly—even chill 
them in your refrigerator after they have cooled. 

While the hot pies are cooling, take the frozen uncooked pies 
from the freezer. I am presuming that you have a quick-freeze 
compartment in which they will freeze speedily. 

After a few minutes in a warm room, you will find you can 
slip the frozen pies from the Pyrex pie plates. If you have plenty 
of Pyrex on hand this is not necessary, but if, like myself, you 
want to use these same plates soon again, remove the frozen 
pies and place them either in cheap tin pie plates, remembering 
to first cover the tin with cellophane to guard against rusting, 
or, better still, buy some of the plain paper pie plates sold for 
the use of bakers. Get the largest size. Then slip your pies onto 
these plates, and package carefully so as not to knock off the 
handsome upstanding “collar” of crust. 

There are pie plates designed for baking and freezing. They 
are good, but not large enough. Few families bake pies so small. 
If you have a large family, the Pyrex size and type I have de- 
scribed is necessary. If you have a small family, that size is still 
more sensible, as a pie then will last two or even three meals, 
and why on earth bother with a lot of small pies when a few 
larger ones are so much more convenient to handle? 

Have ready either large sheets of cellophane or plastic bags 
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large enough to hold a pie securely. This last, being easiest, is 
my favorite method. All I do is slip a pie inside a bag, draw or 
press out air, fasten the end, and place it in the freezer on one 
of the regular shelves. If you use the pressure method to get the 
air out of the bag, be careful. I was once so absorbed in my 
efforts to make the bag as vacuumish as possible that I forgot and 
pressed down on the middle of a semi-frozen pie just enough to 
break through. The resultant mess was discouraging to say the 
least. Pies, I had to remember, are not coconuts, even when 
frozen. 

If you package in cellophane, it is wise to protect the pie with 
stockinet. 

It is also possible to use a sheet of aluminum foil, fold it 
over fanwise to the center, being sure to allow plenty of overlap. 
Then seal the center, where the edges meet, with tape. 

Another of my Personal Gadgets is a rack which I designed 
and had made up. It holds pies in tiers inside the freezer, and 
keeps them from slipping and sliding around as well as con- 
serving space. 

In completing packaging, I always mark all baked pies with 
the letters “CKD” which is my shorthand for cooked. The un- 
baked ones are not marked uncooked because obviously, if the 
others are cooked, they are uncooked. You will be sorry, how- 
ever, if you do not label them carefully when you put them into 
the freezer. You may think you'll recognize them by color, smell 
or something, but believe me you will not. 

If you freeze in Pyrex and keep the pies in Pyrex, you will be 
interested to know that it is perfectly safe to take out a frozen 
pie and snap it right into a blazing hot oven. Modern Pyrex 
is so made that it will stand this sort of strain. I have done just 
that, and confirmed my findings with the company. Pyrex has 
only one disadvantage for freezing: it is heavy to handle and 
cumbersome for that reason. Yet I keep some going back and 
forth between my stove and freezer consistently. 


WHEN YOU WANT TO USE A FROZEN PIE... 


If it is unbaked, you may either let it thaw partly or com- 
pletely, and then bake, or you may put it right into the oven 
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and let the heat hurry it up. I believe that the undercrust is bet- 
ter when pies are baked without being previously thawed, yet I 
have found some authorities who disagree with me on this. 

If the pie filling is not too juicy, I have sometimes used a tem- 
perature of 400° after the pies have been put, frozen, into an 
original temperature of 450°. Turn the heat down as soon as the 
pies are in and the door closed. 


GOOD AND UN-GOOD ... 


Fillings are important. Mince pies are the Original Perfect 
Freezers. Fruit pies freeze very well. Pumpkin pies are fine, but 
they must be frozen before baking and packaged after they are 
frozen hard. Otherwise you have a wonderful and sloppy job on 
your hands. Stay away from custard-type pies; they do not do 
well whether frozen before or after baking. And of course no 
meringue can be trusted to come through the freezer as it should. 
Instead, freeze egg whites in small paper containers. When I 
need egg for an icing or meringue I merely open the container, 
take out my egg whites, allow them to thaw and beat as usual. 

A pie that has been baked before freezing seems fresher and 
more fragrant if thawed and warmed in a hot oven. Watch, how- 
ever, that it does not overcook. Three hundred degrees of heat 
is about right for this. 

The general rule is to do all your defrosting inside a hot oven, 
although it is permissible to partially defrost outside if you want 
to. 

There is just one trouble with freezing pies. 

You eat more of them when they are always on hand! 


PIE CRUST 


3 cups flour 

2 teaspoons salt 

1 cup shortening (Lard is, in the last analysis, the best.) 
1 cup water 


It will save you time and energy and insure better blending if 
you buy what is called a pastry blender. This is a gadget with 
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a handle and 5 or 6 springy wires set in it in half-moon fashion. 
With it you cut down and through the flour and shortening. A 
Foley fork is the next best device, and after that two silver 
knives, one in each hand, will do. 

Put the flour in a large bowl. Add salt and spin it in with 
the pastry blender. Then drop in the shortening, in several places. 
That is, don’t put it all in in one lump, but in 5 or 6 spoon- 
fuls. Begin a methodical, easy motion of cutting down and twist- 
ing with the blender. Do this until the shortening is en- 
tirely mixed in and the mixture has the appearance of coarse 
corn meal. (Note: If you blend part to the corn-meal stage and 
part so that there are rather large lumps showing, lumps about 
the size of a small pea, I think you get a rather better crust. But 
in the beginning and until you find how simple piecrust is, make 
it the easiest way.) 

Now for the water. I am never so much afraid of using too 
much as I am of handling the embryo piecrust too much. Just 
sprinkle the water over the surface of the mixture. Then (and 
here I come back to the Foley fork) toss the wet and dry parts 
together and press lightly. Don’t use too heavy a hand. Work it 
around until it all clings together more or less. If it refuses, add 
a very little more water, trying to put it where it seems to be 
needed. Don’t be afraid to add water, but add it a very little 
at a time. 

When the dough can be gathered into a rough ball of sorts, 
turn it out on a large piece of wax paper. Scrape the bowl. 
Gather up the ends and sides of the wax paper, and press in, 
“firming” the dough into a ball. You can work this a little as 
you do so. But remember—the less handling, the better crust. 

When this is done, it is good to put the pastry into the re- 
frigerator to rest a half hour or more, but it can be used at 
once. I am of two minds about this. The pastry is firmer and 
harder to roll if you chill it, but it seems light. 

BUT. If you make your pies and freeze them before bak- 
ing, it is quite unnecessary to chill the pastry. Freezing takes 
care of everything. Improves the uncooked pastry 100%. 

The handling of pastry when it is rolled out for pies is im- 
portant. The thing to remember is to use just enough flour on the 
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board and rolling pin to keep the pastry from sticking. In this 
connection, I highly recommend the use of a pastry cloth and 
rolling-pin jacket. 

Write to Mrs. Nettie McBirney, The Chickadees, 1350 East 
27th Place, Tulsa, Oklahoma. She is responsible for the best set 
of Pastry Canvas on the market. She has other aids to pastry- 
making that are good; find out about them. 

The body of this chapter gives you other instructions for han- 
dling crusts. 


OLD-FASHIONED MINCEMEAT 


1 beef tongue, boiled, cooled, trimmed, and chopped quite 
finely 

2 cups chopped boiled beef (This should be good beef, al- 
most minced.) 

1 pound beef suet, chopped very fine 

4 cups chopped apples 

2 pounds seeded raisins (Note: “Seeded,” not seedless.) 

1 pound currants 

14 pound citron, shaved—not chopped, not cubed, but finely 
shaved 

1 cup tart currant jelly 

Juice of 2 lemons 

Grated rind of 3 lemons 

2 cups sugar (Note: After mixing everything, taste, and if 

not sweet enough, add sugar. Do not get it too sweet.) 

cups candied orange peel, shredded finely 

pound candied lemon peel, shredded finely 

tablespoon salt 

tablespoon cinnamon 

teaspoon cloves 

teaspoon grated whole nutmeg 

teaspoon allspice 

quart cider, boiled down to 1 pint 

quart good sherry 

quart good brandy 
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1 cup of the brandy from brandied peaches, or if you have 
a rich syrup from sweet pickled fruit, that will do. If you 
have neither, add a cup of white wine. 


The Bad News may as well come right here. If you want good 
mincemeat, everything should be chopped and not ground with 
a grinder. If you positively and absolutely cannot chop, it is bet- 
ter to grind using the coarse knife and putting through a little 
at a time so as to avoid crushing the fibers. But patience and the 
Foley chopper will accomplish a lot. Mix all ingredients to- 
gether except the cider and liquor. When the cider has reduced 
to 1 pint, add it, still hot, to the above mixture. Stir. Add the 
sherry, brandy, and brandy from fruit. 

Mix well. Put in a stone crock and cover well. Let it stand 
for several days, stirring once a day. 

Now it may either be canned in jars, or frozen in containers, 
or left in the stone jar. My grandmother always insisted that it 
was better left in the stone jar and turned over occasionally. She 
would make up 4 or 5 jars (2-gallon ones) at a time, and the 
older the mincemeat was, the more mellow. I am inclined to 
think she used more strong liquor, like brandy, than this recipe 
calls for; I seem to remember her going to the dark pantry where 
the jars were kept, and, armed with the brandy bottle, giving 
each one a “drink” every so often. 

I have made this up in triple quantity, and allowed it to age 
in stone jars until I grew tired with the watching and turning. 
Then I gave the stuff a good swig of brandy, and put it in Ther- 
morex containers which I then wrapped in aluminum foil and 
sealed with tape. These went into the freezer. It was elegant 
mincemeat—simply elegant. 


NOTES ON MAKING MINCE PIES 


Remember to butter the bottom crusts. Remember to put 
pieces of butter over the mincemeat before you put top crust on. 
A dash of brandy before the top crust goes on gives more author- 
ity and aroma. Before serving, pour some brandy over the top 
crust and light it. 
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APPLE PIE 


General Rules: Do not precook apples. And applesauce is 
anathema as a filling. The best apples for apple pies come from 
the 30-pound cans from Case Fruit Farms. (See chapter on 
Modern Buying.) Be sure to ask for tart apples and do not buy 
unless they have that kind. Buy good cooking apples and pare 
and cut into rather fine slices if you must. 

An apple pie is either irresistible or it is a mess. The right in- 
gredients count. 

Be sure to use plenty of butter inside. Sugar only if you must 
(if you use the frozen apples), and for a change try brown sugar. 
Always use lemon juice. Use spices sparingly. Make your pie 
rather thick. A big pie will use almost two quarts of frozen fruit. 
A medium pie will use over a quart. A small pie is a waste of 
time because well-made apple pies are as good the next day as 
they are the first evening they are served. 

Do not use any thickening in the pie. 

Start baking in a 450° over, but turn down to 350° or 325° 
within five minutes, or as soon as the bottom crust shows signs 
of browning. That is why Pyrex is preferable; you can watch. 
Bake 50 minutes, but check during baking. 

No cut-and-dried recipe is needed. Just make your pastry, cut 
top and bottom crusts as directed in this chapter (same technique 
whether you make one or a dozen), butter bottom crust, put in 
filling, add extra sugar, butter, and spare sprinkling of spices 
(or mix these together in bowl if you prefer). The butter, how- 
ever, always goes on top and just under crust. Put it in, put on 
top crust, and bake. As easy as pie. 


CHERRY PIE 


General Rules: The Case Farms frozen cherries are unequaled. 
Use juice but also use judgment; the cherries must not be 
drowned. Butter bottom crust lavishly. Sprinkle 2 to 214 table- 
spoons Minute Tapioca over bottom crust and, if the pie seems 
very juicy, a little over the fruit before you add the butter. Taste 
the cherries for sweetness. It is almost always necessary to add 
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sugar to cherry pie. Add sugar to taste before putting into the 
pie plate. I personally do not add lemon to cherry pie, but try 
it if you like. 

Watery or too-tart cherry pies occur because of too much juice, 
no tapioca, no butter, not enough sugar. 

I wouldn’t put spices in cherry pies if I were you. It is a per- 
nicious habit. 

Same general amounts needed for same size pies as given in 
Apple Pie Rules. 


MOCK CRANBERRY PIE 


Mix cherries and seeded raisins, half and half. You will not 
need as much tapioca for this pie. Allow the raisins and cherries 
to stand in the juice for at least 3 hours; overnight is even bet- 
ter. Make as you would any other fruit pie. 

And ... reverse this, and you have Mock Cherry Pie! Half 
cranberries and half raisins do the trick. 

Warning: Some recipes in some books call for the addition 
of vanilla to fruit pies and of all the horrible, perverted tastes 
and ideas This Is the Limit! Pay no attention to such advice. 
Fruit carries its own flavor and should never be fuddled up with 
vanilla or any added flavor but that of another fruit, or the pure 
almond extract for peach and cherry. 


FIVE FINE NEW PIES FOR FREEZING 
BANBURY TARTS .. . 


¥2 cup candied orange peel, 1 cup plumped currants 
diced fine 

2 cup candied lemon peel, Butter 
diced fine 

Sugar Pie pastry 


The currants must be well washed, then soaked in warm water 
to cover until they plump out. Spread out on absorbent paper 
and pat dry. Allow to dry, but not to desiccate, at room tem- 
perature, or if in hurry put on baking tin in warm oven to 
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dry. They should not be watery, but should retain plumpness. 

Mix orange peel, lemon peel and currants well together. 

Roll plain pie pastry 14 inch thick and cut in 5-inch rounds. 
Pour spoonful of filling on each round, sprinkle lightly with 
sugar and add small lump of butter. Wet edges of round. Bring 
up over filling and press together. 

To Freeze: Arrange in cellophane-lined flat box, without 
crowding in, and with cellophane between layers. Put box in 
plastic bag or cover with cellophane, aluminum foil or plastic 
and freeze. 

To Cook: Arrange on cookie sheet, without defrosting, and 
bake in hot oven (425°) until browned. 


TO MAKE BANBURY PIE 


Drain frozen fruits well. Add sugar, lemon juice to taste. A 
mixture of fruits is good for a Banbury pie, and personally I 
always add some of the same currant-candied-peel mixture, as 
above. Make double crust pie. Put fruit in, add bits of butter, 
and sprinkle well with brandy or rum or both. (May be omit- 
ted.) Add top crust. Prick crust well. Bake at 425° for 10 min- 
utes, reduce heat to 325° and bake about 25 minutes longer. 


GOOSEBERRY TAPIOCA PIE 


342 cups gooseberries 3 tablespoons minute tapioca 

112 cups sugar 14 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons grated orange 3 tablespoons butter, melted 
rind (Don’t burn.) 


Pastry for 2 crust pie 


Remove stem and blossom ends from gooseberries, wash and 
drain. Add tapioca, sugar, salt, orange rind and butter. Let 
stand 20 minutes. Put bottom crust in pie plate. Fill, and add 
a few small dots of butter on top. Place top crust well vented, 
and bake at 425° for 10 minutes, then decrease to 325° and 
bake 30 minutes longer. Serve cold with whipped cream, or warm 
with hard sauce. 
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Freezing: Freeze before baking, and put frozen pie in oven 
allowing 15 minutes longer for cooking. 


STREUSEL BLUEBERRY PIE 


2 pounds frozen blue- 4 level tablespoons cornstarch 
berries, sweetened Pie pastry for single crust pie 
14 cup water 


Bring berries to a boil, gradually, adding cornstarch dissolved 
in the water. Stir to prevent burning. Sprinkle bottom crust with 
I tablespoon Minute Tapioca, and pour blueberries into pie- 
shell. Cover with 


STREUSEL TOPPING 


1 cup unsifted cake flour 5 tablespoons butter 
14 cup sugar Yg teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon vanilla V2 teaspoon cinnamon 


Cream together the sugar and shortening, but not as much as 
for a cake. Add other ingredients. Mix with fork or hands lightly 
until crumbly, and sprinkle on top of pie. 

Bake at 400° about 25-30 minutes or until topping has 
browned and “candied.” 

Freezing: Freeze before baking. Put unfrosted into oven and 
allow 15 more minutes for cooking, but test for doneness any- 
way before you take out. Serve warm, but not hot. 


CHERRY PIE SUPREME 


4 cups frozen sour cherries, 3 tablespoons bread crumbs 


sweetened ¥2 cup sugar 
3 tablespoons ground al- 1 egg yolk 
monds 14 teaspoon salt 
Pinch cinnamon (optional) 1 two-crust pastry recipe 


3 tablespoons heavy cream 
(Can use sour cream) 
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Line bottom of pie plate and leave rim about 1 inch all around. 
Drain defrosted cherries and put juice aside. Mix bread crumbs 
with ground almonds and sprinkle over bottom crust. Spread 
drained cherries over this. Mix sugar and cinnamon and sprin- 
kle over cherries. Beat egg yolk light and add cream to it gradu- 
ally. Add salt and 1% cup of the cherry juice. Pour over cherries. 
Put on top crust or make lattice-work crust. The long rim is 
necessary to turn up and make a standing “‘collar” with fluted 
edges, to hold in juice. Double pastry back on itself, after mois- 
tening and form edge, or fold over on top crust. 

Freezing: As usual, uncooked. Do not defrost to bake. Bake 
at 450° ten minutes if frozen, and 425° if not frozen. Reduce 
heat to 325° and bake 1% hour longer, but test for doneness es- 
pecially if pie was first frozen. 


YANKEE SALT PORK-APPLE PIE 


8 medium-sized tart apples, sliced very thinly 

1 to 4% pound fat salt pork Nutmeg to taste 

12 cup sugar Cinnamon to taste (or use 
White wine and water mixed apple-pie spices) 
Recipe pie pastry—1 full, plus a little over as this is cooked in 
a deep-dish pie pan, and takes a little more. 


This is a robust yet delicately flavored old-time pie. The 
amount of pork varies as some like more and some less. It must 
be sliced tissue thin—this is important, and the apples should 
be thinly sliced. Frozen apples may be used if they are sliced. 

Line deep pie dish with pastry. Put in layer of apples, then 
3-4 slices of the salt pork. Sprinkle with the sugar, spices mixed 
with a tiny pinch of salt. Repeat until pie dish is filled, having 
layer of apples on top. Now top with thin pieces of salt pork 
minced or chopped. This cannot be ground, as that mashes the 
pork and you want those delicate little nubbles on top. Put on 
top crust and cut steam vents and make a hole in middle of crust 
large enough to insert the stem of a funnel. I like to sprinkle 
a little of the finely chopped pork on top of the crust as well. 
Insert funnel in hole and pour in slowly the mixture of white 
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wine and water until the inside of pie is flooded. Bake 10 min- 
utes at 450°, then reduce fire to 325° and bake 30-40 minutes 
longer. When the pie is properly cooked and prepared, you 
don’t taste the salt pork as such; it is just a whisper that adds 
flavor and richness. 

Freezing: Freeze before cooking and allow 15-20 minutes extra 
after putting pie in oven without defrosting. Be sure to brown 
crust well. 


(2: cama 
WHAT IS YOUR I.C. (ICE CREAM) QUOTA? 


If you think that cold sweet stuff you have been making in the 
ice tray of your refrigerator is ice cream, we part company here 
and now. 

I admit that the imitation has its uses. I resort to it myself at 
times, but reluctantly ever since I recovered from the fascina- 
tion of being able, apparently, to have ice cream without using 
an honest-to-God freezer. 

There is certainly a time when any housewife is beguiled and 
seduced by the quick-and-easy method of slamming prepared 
mixes into evaporated milk or into coffee cream: beating a 
little, dumping into the ice tray, taking out after “ice crystals” 
have formed, whipping with a rotary beater or electric mixer un- 
til it is frothed up and as full of air as a congressman, after 
which rugged treatment it is returned to the tray, refrozen, and 
later inhaled as creamed bubbles. 

One can and possibly should use it in a pinch. 

But first find out and understand what real ice cream is. 

It certainly is not the ice-tray substitute. Neither is it the kind 
sold commercially as ice cream. 

A great deal of store ice cream is a shabby facsimile of the 
real stuff. Prove it; make this test. Buy a package of the “Ice 
Tray” ice cream at any store. Then buy a pint of the most ex- 
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pensive “French” type ice cream available. This grade usually 
costs from 75¢ to $1.00 a pint. Finally, if you have a hand- or 
electricity-cranked freezer, make some old-fashioned ice-cream 
from one of the recipes at the end of this chapter. It must be 
made with the old-fashioned tub and turner, and with ice and 
rock salt. 

It is assumed that you have, meanwhile, placed the purchased 
creams inside your freezer to stay as they should be, while 
waiting. 

The next step is to put the three kinds of ice cream—the 
store packed, the French, and the homemade—uncovered in 
open dishes, until they melt. Give them plenty of time. When na- 
ture and heat have taken their course, you will be surprised. 
You will find that the cream you bought at the corner store in 
the ice-tray package, or container, will be standing up boldly, 
looking almost as it did when you took it from the freezer. 

The rugged indestructibility of this first kind of ice cream is 
due to the fact that it contains so much filler, gelatine, or both. 

The expensive cream will be melted down to more of a mush. 
How much it will lose its shape depends upon how good it is; 
that is, how much commercial filler replaced real cream and 
other “natural” ingredients. It certainly will not have as much 
filler and probably not much gelatine, but you will find it 
shrunken to about two-thirds or less of its original bulk. This is 
because much air was whipped into it as it froze. 

Your third sample of good, solid home made ice cream will be 
reduced almost to its complete state of liquid. It will be as it 
was before freezing: a thick, blended substance which may be 
refrozen, since it has lost nothing in the melting process. 

Commercial ice cream is, I consider, actually another sort of 
dessert—good, but it does not seem like ice cream to me. Chil- 
dren who have been raised on little frozen, chocolate-dipped 
squares on sticks will grow up without knowing what true ice 
cream tastes like. Often I suspect that many would not recognize 
the real thing if they tasted it. 

That I am correct, I consider is proven by the fact that manu- 
facturers of commercial ice cream themselves recognize and ad- 
mit a difference between their own grades of cream. 
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Most of the big name-brands put out a regular grade which is 
the kind sold over the counter in drugstores, scooped from car. 
tons into temporary containers or packaged as “‘Ice-Tray Packs.” 
Then they offer a superior product under a different trade name 
such as “French Ice Cream,” “Extra Fine,” “Lady So-and-So,” 
and so forth. It is the latter grade which has less filler but is apt 
to be so filled with air that it shrinks. 

The fact that there is increasing call for this better grade 
proves, to my mind, that people would appreciate the real stuff 
if they could get it. Certainly I have been unable to test all the 
commercial ice creams sold. I am told there are some highly su- 
perior brands sold in other states. A few times I have bought ice 
cream which surprised me by being more nearly the homemade 
kind than I thought possible. Naturally, the higher the price, the 
better the ingredients and the more delicious and true to type 
the cream, provided the manufacturer knows his business. 

Most drugstore ice cream I frankly think is a makeshift. The 
best that I can say for it is that it is usually clean, healthful, and 
does no harm (beyond perverting youthful tastes), but it is no 
more homemade ice cream in the fullest epicurean sense of the 
word than . . . well, than AM radio is music as compared with 
the infinitely more perfect reproduction that comes from the ra- 
dio via an FM receiver, or than a jalopy, however useful and 
cute, is equal to a Cadillac. 

Now that you have a food freezer you can have ice cream 
(the real kind) in quantity as well as quality. It is practical to 
keep several kinds packaged in quart containers, in the freezer. 
Do not be startled by the fact that I talk blithely of ice cream 
in gallons. If your freezer is not large, ice cream can be made 
one or more quarts at a time. The gallon method is the time- 
and money-saving method, and if you learn it, you will never 
again depend upon ice-tray dessert or commercial creams. There- 
fore, if this chapter urges manufacturers to mend their ways and 
mend their ice creams, to stop building them up with gelatine 
or filler, or ballooning them with air. . . good! 

There is no secret to fine ice cream. You must start with the 
best ingredients; without them there is no real ice cream. Heavy 
cream, a well-prepared, cooked, light cream mixture or (and I 
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like this least because I unfortunately gravitate to things that are 
fattening) a less-rich, somewhat sweeter custard-type cream are 
the three principal kinds. I am not mentioning ices because 
they can be made in a refrigerator tray for all of me. I should 
eat them, but I won't. 

Within the last year the custard-type cream has been put on 
the market by several firms, in dehydrated form. The buyer is 
advised to make it with milk in the ice tray. For my money it is 
the most sickish, air-fluffed concoction of all. I suppose where 
children demand and are indulged in quantities of cold sweet 
stuff, it answers, but better a little good ice cream! 

Secondly, you must have an old-fashioned freezer. It is sur- 
prising, to me at least, but many do not even know what this is! 
It consists of an outside tub made of wood, generally. Inside this 
is a smaller container of metal. This is closed with a cap on 
which fit gears contained on the cross bar that goes over the top 
and works with a handle at the side. Within the container the 
beaters revolve in two directions, and the can itself is also geared 
to turn. Thus the cream is triply stirred within the inner can, 
but it is by no means whipped up with air. 

There is some increase of volume within the container, but 
this increase is due to the action of the extreme cold upon the 
ingredients, not to having air fluffed into it. 

Considering only the mechanics of making ice cream, you can 
understand why an ice tray can never equal the hand- or electric- 
turned old-fashioned freezer; and why tray-made cream is actu- 
ally another kind of dessert, not ice cream at all. As you beat 
the frozen mass with a rotary or electric beater you are beating 
air into the cream, which is at the same time undergoing a melt- 
ing process. When the beaters inside the inner container of a real 
freezer work, they are stirring the mixture up from bottom to 
top and it is the action of the cold, not the admixture of air 
(how much air do you think there would be in the few inches of 
can, anyway?), that makes volume. You get good, solid, honest 
ice cream. 

Certainly, it is more work to make it this way. The gears must 
be turned by hand, unless you are fortunate enough to have a 
freezer that is hooked up to an efficient little electric motor. 
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These can be bought, and do—I imagine—a good job. I do not 
have one myself; when we make ice cream I corner my husband 
and make him take oath that at such and such a time he will be 
ready for action; if he is not, then the task is not beyond me, 
high blood pressure and all. Of course anybody prefers the elec- 
trified freezer. 

There is a definite pattern and rhythm to making freezer ice 
cream. 

First, try not to think in terms of a single quart; if possible, 
not even of a single gallon. Again, the whole secret of successful 
freezer management is to prepare to spend enough time to make 
plenty and freeze for future use. When I start, I make up my 
mind to work for quantity and so always have plenty ahead for 
days or months, depending upon the weather and my guest list. 

So buy an old-fashioned freezer and get nothing less than the 
gallon size; if you can, buy the six-quart size. This because the 
“gallon” doesn’t mean a gallon for true. Technically the inner 
container holds four liquid quarts, but you cannot freeze a gal- 
lon of cream, for you must allow about a third of the space for 
churning room and expansion. 

The six-quart size, in fact, will make you a gallon at a time. 
You may make three or even four kinds of cream and freeze and 
package without even having to wash out your container or wash 
your beaters between flavors, if you will follow my method. 

Start with the blandest mixture, such as vanilla, progress to the 
next most bland, and on to the last and most definite flavor 
which is generally chocolate. What few traces of former flavors 
remain inside the container are either indistinguishable or even 
improve the next batch. 

Assembly-line methods again are the rule and to demonstrate 
let me review my most recent ice-cream-making project. 

First of all, I made three gallons of perfectly plain simple ice 
cream without even vanilla in it. This I did by mixing heavy 
whipping cream in rich milk in the proportions of three quarts 
of cream to one of milk. Before mixing milk and cream, I put a 
pint of milk into a bowl and started the electric mixer while I 
added sugar to taste. Once this was well blended and sugar melted, 
I added it to the cream, stirring well with a wire whisk. It does 
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not hurt to beat it a little, but not too much, please. We are not 
trying to work air into it. 

This plain mix I placed to chill in the refrigerator while I 
prepared fruit, got ready the freezer, and so forth. 

Although, with a home freezer, it is possible to make your own 
ice to use to freeze cream, we never bother. Far simpler to drive 
to the nearest ice company and pick up 25 pounds of perfectly 
chipped ice, or phone and have it delivered at your door. If there 
is some left over from a job, this may be stored in your freezer 
for a future project. 

Now the real business of making ice cream. 

I measured out 11 cups of the plain mix. To this I added va- 
nilla and the beaten yolks of eggs. (Sometimes I use eggs and 
sometimes not. Try both ways.) 

I gently whisked in the vanilla, beaten egg yolks and some 
salt. Ihe inner container was already in place in the tub, and 
the space filled with cracked ice and salt in proportions of two 
cups of ice to one of salt. The mixture was put into the can, the 
beaters went down into the mixture, the top onto the can, and 
the turning mechanism was locked across the top. Then the turn- 
ing began; at first with a deliberate, slowish stroke; as the mix- 
ture thickened and hardened, and the turning became more diff- 
cult, the speed was increased. This is by hand, remember. If you 
use a motor, it handles the speed-up for you. 

When the turning gets really tough, when you think you can’t 
manage another stroke, the cream is done. 

Your containers should be ready at hand, each with the cover 
already marked properly, for from now on all must go at a 
rather fast clip. 

Take off the cross bar and disengage the mechanism. Be care- 
ful to ease the inner container out of the tub without allowing 
the salty mixture to get into it. You almost always have to re- 
new ice and salt while freezing, or refresh it to some extent. In 
so doing, pour off all excess water through the hole in the tub 
provided for that purpose. While working, be sure that this hole 
does not become clogged, as its purpose is to drain off water that 
might otherwise work into the container. 

Place the container on a table and wipe it off. Lift out the 
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beaters and scrape them off. By tradition whatever sticks to 
the beaters belongs to him who turns the handle. If you intend 
using them immediately, put them into a bowl and let someone 
shake and scrape them and then the laborer will find his hire 
worthy of him. As I have said, a little of a previous mixture go- 
ing into the next batch does not matter, if you regulate your 
flavors. 

Now look inside the container. You probably have a firmly 
frozen mixture on the sides and bottom, with a heavy mush in 
the middle. With a long handled wooden or enamel spoon, stir 
all this together, breaking the hard frozen part into the softer 
part. Then, as quickly as possible, spoon it into the quart, or 
pint, containers, and store in the freezer at once. 

I like the Thermorex if I am pretty sure I will use the cream 
up within a month. For longer keeping, I use the Vapocans with 
their excellent tight-fitting plastic tops and vapor-proof construc- 
tion. And still nicer, because one may serve from them at the 
table (they are so pretty), are the all-plastic containers. 

With the container scraped clean of vanilla cream, the beaters 
melted clean and shaken, we start the next batch. 

Again, the proper amount of the original mixture is separated 
and put into a bowl. While the first batch was being frozen I had 
been preparing the frozen—now defrosted—peaches. This can be 
done either by forcing them through a sieve, using, for instance, 
the Foley Food Mill, or, with smaller quantities of fruit, drop- 
ping it into the electric liquefier, there to be splendidly man- 
gled and ultimately reduced to the proper state. We dislike fruit 
ice cream in which are lumps of fruit, all too solidly frozen, 
and disconcerting when you bite on them. In using the lique- 
fier, the fruit may be put in while still partly frozen and the 
sharp blades do the rest. If you use the frozen peaches from Case 
Farms, they are already sweetened. Used with the sugared cream 
mixture, there may be no need for further sweetening. Taste and 
find out. 

I seldom work entirely by rule or recipe. The first time I 
make a new dish, I follow the instructions. Having done this 
once, I afterward go by the taste-and-tell theory, varying, chang- 
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ing, substituting, making mistakes, but generally ending with 
something we like better than the original. 

When you use fruit in ice cream, do not use vanilla, for fruit 
must be the dominant flavor. But when you use a bland fruit, 
such as banana or peach, lemon accentuates and gives zest to the 
flavor. Never forget it when you make desserts of anything with 
fruit. With peach and cherry, whether in pies, creams or any 
cooking, a little pure almond extract points up the true fruit 
flavor, a most surprising effect. 

Now, with the peach mash properly sugared and flavored, the 
next step is to stir it into the cream mixture. Mix gently but 
thoroughly, stirring down and up. A thorough blend is impor- 
tant. Then turn it into the container of the hand freezer, and 
remember you must fill only to the two-thirds mark. Place the 
container back in the tub, lock with the gear arm, and repack 
with ice and salt. The good right arm is then applied once more 
with the conventional rotary motion. 

When the peach cream refuses to be turned any more, repeat 
the same process with the ready-labeled containers, and hurry the 
packaged cream into the food freezer. ‘Then make ready the third 
lot of cream. 

When we got this far, we found that because we had started 
with three gallons of ice-cream mix, had used less than a gallon 
each time with peaches increasing the amount in the second 
batch, we were going to have enough for four batches. Since we 
wanted the last batch to be chocolate, we decided on banana 
for No. 3. Banana is a nice, unobtrusive flavor and tones won- 
derfully with chocolate! 

Making banana mash is simple. Remember to add lemon juice 
in rather larger quantities both to keep it from discoloring and 
to pep it up. 

Finally, we added chocolate to the remaining mix, some va- 
nilla, and made our last batch. 

It took a little time, but we had inside our home freezer 
quarts and quarts of the best ice cream obtainable. What was 
more we knew this ice cream would be improved by the mellow- 
ing process as it waited for us to eat it. 
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In practical application, most of the work in making any- 
thing is in the “tooling up” before and the cleaning up after. 
It is obvious that to tool up for the making of quantity is— 
within imperceptible degrees—the same as for making a small 
amount, and at the other end of the process one has the same 
number of dishes or containers to wash. 

There is of course no Jaw that you have to measure your cream 
by gallons. That is why I have kept my recipes all down to “av- 
erage” quantities, for it is easier to multiply than to divide. 

I have just learned that Avco Manufacturing Corporation, 
which makes the Crosley line of electrical appliances, including 
that snazzy refrigerator, has brought out the smartest, most use- 
ful version of an automatic freezer I have yet seen, and best of 
all, it can be used inside a home freezer. Indeed, it is a feature 
of their own latest model horizontal, or chest type, freezer which, 
if anything could convert me to this type instead of upright, 
would be the thing to do it. Crosley are noted for their ability 
to use imagination and wit in its most constructive form, in de- 
signing their things. They were the people who had the common 
sense to put shelves on a refrigerator door, remember? Their 
newest freezer has a very useful version of shelves, or holders, 
on the lid of the chest, but what has sent me overboard is that 
ice-cream freezer. It makes two quarts at a time, and one uses 
the freezing capacity and ability of one’s own freezer. 

While it was brought out as an accessory to their freezer, I 
learn that they contemplate selling it separately. I think they 
will, too. I can think of nothing more beneficial to the eating 
habits of a nation than to make it possible to have good ice 
cream in satisfactory amounts. From what I know of it, you can 
make the triple recipe with three or four flavors in it as com- 
fortably as in the hand-powered kind, although, of course, not 
as much at a time. But then, with an automatic freezer, it isn’t 
necessary to make as much at a time because the actual labor 
is cut to almost nothing. 

If you must work within the space limits of a refrigerator 
freezer compartment, you will have to pipe down on the amount 
you freeze at a time, and it would be better to skip the tub con- 
tainers as too bulky for the space you have available. I would 
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suggest, in this case, that you pack the cream in the quart Freez- 
ettes. They are so designed as to be storable in several different 
ways. Let the cream become solid, then you can place the 
Freezettes on their sides and pile one on top of another, re- 
versing top to bottom, or you can stand them up one on its 
proper bottom and the next reversed and with the top to the 
floor of the freezer. Do not, however, cram them in so tightly 
that there is no air space between, as some circulation is needed 
for good freezing. 

I use Mystik Tape for signaling the contents. I get double use 
by splitting the tape. Chocolate ice cream wears, of course, a 
brown strip around the waist of its container. Vanilla has a 
white sash. Banana, yellow. Peach, peach, naturally. Straw- 
berry, red. Mystik ‘Tape comes in almost every color you will 
ever think you need. In order that there be no confusion as to 
whether a red band means strawberry ice cream or ground meat, 
for instance, I keep all my cream bands very narrow. 

If you cannot find Mystik tape, buy a box of wax crayons. 
Here you may run into a matter of selection, as some crayons 
work better than others on Thermorex and plastic. Why, I am 
sure I do not know. On plastic containers, the wax crayons must 
be used on the portion prepared for writing. Just note down 
the name in the proper color. It is not as quickly seen as the 
tape, but it makes for better identification than all black letter- 
ing. 

Or maybe you are not as impatient as I am when I open my 
freezer to find something. Then just skip the whole color idea, 
but— 

DO NOT FORGET TO LABEL! 


PLAIN VANILLA ICE CREAM 


1 cup sugar 

1 quart thin cream or, if you like very rich ice cream, sub- 
stitute a cup or more of heavy cream for the same amount 
of thin cream. (Note: You may use evaporated milk, but 
there is no evading the fact that you do not get the same 
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clean, pure flavor. It’s good, and not to be sneezed at if 
cream is lacking or too expensive, but it just is not as 
good.) 

¥g to \4 teaspoon salt 

1/2 teaspoons vanilla (Note: Use only pure vanilla. You may 
get by with artificial vanilla in cakes or desserts but never 
in ice cream.) 


Mix the salt in with the sugar, and dissolve in the cream. 
Add vanilla. Freeze in hand freezer according to directions in 
chapter. 


FRENCH CUSTARD ICE CREAM 


4 egg yolks, slightly beaten 
Y2 cup sugar with pinch of salt 


Beat these together with electric mixer until sugar is dissolved 
and all blended. 

Scald 2 cups of thin cream, and pour into the above mixture, 
beating gently as you do so. Do not beat so violently as to whip, 
but it must be well blended together. 

Put into the top of a double boiler and cook until the custard 
coats the spoon. 

The original recipe calls for straining this cooked mixture, but 
I confess I have made it without several times and because it 
was so well beaten in the mixing it seemed all right to us. How- 
ever, if you want to be a purist, strain through two thicknesses of 
cheesecloth. Put aside to chill well. 

Mix | cup very heavy cream with 1 teaspoon vanilla. Add to 
custard mixture. 

Freeze in old-fashioned freezer. 

Makes over a quart, as it expands in freezing. 
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VANILLA ICE CREAM WITH RENNET 


Turns out a very smooth, not quite so rich, article. 


2 rennet tablets dissolved in 1 tablespoon cold water 
2 cups light cream 

2 cups whole milk (not canned) 

14 cup sugar 

14 cup light corn syrup 


Combine all ingredients except dissolved rennet. Stir in 4 tea- 
spoons vanilla. 

Warm the mixture slowly, stirring all the time. When it is 110° 
— (this is comfortably warm, not hot; you may test a few drops 
on the inside of your wrist) take off range, and add the dissolved 
rennet tablets, and stir thoroughly for a few seconds. Pour at 
once, while still warm, into the inner container of the freezer. 
Naturally it should not be set in the ice and salt at this stage. 
Allow it to stand until the mixture inside is set, which takes about 
10 minutes. Freeze as usual. 


CHOCOLATE ICE CREAM 


Make your usual vanilla ice cream mix, the ‘Plain Vanilla” or 
the Rennet. Set aside. 


2 squares unsweetened chocolate 
4 cup sugar 

2 tablespoons honey 

1 egg yolk 

1% cup cream 


Melt the chocolate over hot water, or over warm of G.E. 
range. When nearly melted, add sugar and honey. Mix. Beat the 
egg yolk slightly and combine with the cream. Add to the choco- 
late mixture which must be warm, not hot. Cook over hot water 
until it is smooth and slightly thickened. 

Add this to the vanilla ice cream. If you increase quantities of 
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ice cream, increase the amount of chocolate mixture proportion- 
ately. 


MY MOTHER’S MAPLE MOUSSE 


This was the Party Dessert that reduced me to the very es- 
sence of obedience and “goodness.” I could be induced to per- 
form any task, even spurred to a brief passing grade in arithme- 
tic, when Mother offered to make it if I would do this or that. 
Not that she did not make it many times when I little deserved 
it; but, wisely, she would never allow us, as a family, to become 
too accustomed to the things we liked best; if she had, we should 
(my father and I) have grown to take them for granted. 


9 egg yolks 

1 cup pure maple syrup 

3 pints cream, whipped as stiffly as possible without going to 
butter 


Beat the eggs and cook them together with the syrup in a 
double boiler until thick. Cool. When cold add the very stiffly 
beaten cream. Stir the two together. Put into a melon mold. 
Freeze at least five hours. 

This mousse may be made, and frozen, and stored indefinitely. 
If this is done, I should advise that it be frozen in a Pyrex ring 
mold, or in Thermorex 2-quart containers. 

Of course, the egg whites are to be frozen in little paper cups 
and saved for future uses. 


Fe maar 


THE PROS AND CONS OF COMMERCIALLY 
FROZEN, COOKED FOODS 


Before the new and expanded edition of this book was pre- 
pared, I had the great unhappiness to lose my beloved husband. 
This threw me into an emotional state that I had never thought 
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would be possible. I not only became uninterested in everything 
going on around me, I even lost my interest in cooking. If I did 
cook anything for myself, I couldn’t eat it afterwards. An every- 
day routine which had been of interest to both Dmitry and myself 
(since he appreciated and loved good cooking, and liked to cook) 
—this most familiar thing suddenly became threatening and 
tangled with emotional undercurrents. 

This was when I turned to commercially cooked and frozen 
foods in packages, of which an abundance is to be found in the 
markets. 

These are of three general kinds. Some were actually cooked, 
and ready to be heated up; some are partly cooked, ready 
to finish; and some are uncooked, but prepared for cooking. 

I used more of the first, some of the second, and a few of the 
third. So, over a period of several months, I learned more about 
this phase of the freezer industry than I had known before. 

Heretofore, I scorned pretty much all prepared and commer- 
cially cooked frozen food. I had already had some early disillu- 
sioning experiences with them. Now I tried them again, simply 
to save myself the emotional as well as physical ordeal of cook- 
ing, since, servantless, everything devolved upon myself, and I 
simply was not equal to it. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS COME FIRST 


I might as well come out with the news right now: commer- 
cially cooked foods are, in general, astoundingly bad and un- 
Satisfactory. 

There are definite reasons for this, the principal ones being 
that they don’t use good recipes, they cut economic corners, and 
they apparently don’t know good cooking anyway. 

When, for instance, I bought breaded shrimp, ready to heat in 
the oven and serve, I had my choice of two or three brands. The 
first one I tried was very good indeed. The coating was reason- 
ably thin, well flavored, and only heating was needed. I bought 
a different brand the next time and could hardly taste the shrimp 
because of the coating. The breading was stiff—like so much 
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sawdust plastered on—and too greasy. I ended by shucking it off 
—and eating the shrimps without. 

Again, I bought some breaded shrimps in a basket and French 
fried them myself. I tried the two brands available. Only one 
had a moderately good coating. 

It is, therefore, with regret that I report that I found most of 
the breaded products put out by Teddy’s Fish Company, which 
sells pretty good stuff in the uncooked line, overbreaded and 
tasteless; at least, in my judgment. 

On the other hand, much of the precooked, prepared food put 
out by the Libby Company is good. Their chicken, for instance, 
is acceptably breaded, and well-cooked. It is fresh tasting. How- 
ever, a cooked chicken put out by a local Long Island Com- 
pany, called the “Quick Chick,” I believe, I found stale tasting 
and tough. 


THOSE MEAT AND CHICKEN PIES! 


I wouldn’t give them oven room—any of them. A few are bet- 
ter than others; Birdseye and Swanson brands are acceptable. 
But to me, a chicken pie that contains mostly gravy, peas, car- 
rots, and too-small a quota of chicken is NOT a chicken pie. It 
will do in a pinch, but you have to have a pretty good pinch. 

The same is true of beef pies. I’ve eaten frozen beef pies where 
only the label suggested any beef in it, and I quickly disbelieved 
the label. Shredded meat rather than chunks; large, gooey blobs 
of filling, and an oversupply of vegetables. 

The crusts on these pies are, in general, pretty good, with a 
tendency toward saltiness in some. 


GOOD COOKING IS NEVER INEXPENSIVE 


All in all, these pies are uninteresting. I could admire a 
chicken pie crammed with good chicken, with no peas or carrots, 
and a rich gravy. I’d be willing to pay considerably more for it. 
I wonder why companies don’t put out both kinds and see which 
builds and maintains a steady market. I don’t believe it’s possible 
to put out a low-price item in a good chicken, beef, or any other 
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meat pie. If you’re content with vegetables and gravy, then 
they are for you. Not me. 


PRE-COOKED CHICKEN 


Several companies offer pre-cooked, breaded, fried chicken. 
The best, I think, is put out by the Libby Company. I’ve had 
one or two less satisfactory packages, but in general their chicken 
is not overbreaded, is well-flavored, tastes fresh, and has that 
definite quality known as “cleanness,” rather than staleness. 


THE QUICK-AND-EASY WAY 
WITH PRE-COOKED FOOD 


My way is to take an oblong Pyrex dish. I put the chicken in 
one end; in the middle I put a quantity of pre-cooked French 
fried onion rings, and at the other end, some pre-cooked French 
fried potatoes or potato puffs. 

The dish goes into the oven, with a piece of silver foil laid 
lightly across the potatoes and onion rings. This, because the 
chicken needs about half an hour to defrost thoroughly and heat, 
and that is too long for the onion and potatoes. Being lazy, and 
wanting to do everything at once, I found it possible to hold 
back the browning on the vegetable with foil, while having the 
chicken come out perfectly. I remove the foil for the last few 
minutes, to crisp and brown the vegetables. 

Another angle is to add giblets to the frozen chicken. (Oddly, 
precooked frozen chicken has no giblets.) I bought a package of 
frozen chicken livers, and cut them, while still frozen, in slices 
about a half-inch thick. These I also placed under a light cover- 
ing of aluminum foil. They cook right in with the chicken, 
absorb flavoring, and are delicious. 

IMPORTANT GOURMET HINT: Demand UWANTA 
brand chicken livers from your market. Put out by Henderson 
Produce Company, Monroe City, Missouri. So much better than 
any others that there is literally no comparison. UWANTA are 
from mature fowl, therefore, larger, plumper, tenderer and far 
better flavored. They melt in your mouth! Swanson’s are fair— 
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theirs come from broilers and smaller, younger birds, hence have 
not the same flavor or consistency. 


FRENCH FRIED ONION RINGS 


These, by all odds, are one of the most successful precooked 
items I have discovered. Libby’s have a good package, and an- 
other brand I like is Golden Palace. 

Cooking French fried onion rings is tricky and needs consider- 
able attention and preparation. It’s something I do not often do 
for myself. But I like them, and the addition of part of a package 
adds considerably to the interest and variety of a precooked 
meal. 

Although directions say to heat them in an open pan in 
oven only 15 minutes, I use my short cut, and put them with 
chicken and potatoes, covering with aluminum foil, as described. 


SOME OTHER GOOD ONES 


I don’t know why it is, but some evil fate crosses me up when I 
like something. I am thinking, for instance, of a package of pre- 
cooked fried oysters I bought. I haven’t been able to find it since. 
They were extremely good, although I found the coating a little 
thicker than I like. They were heated up in the same way that I 
did the chicken, and shrimps. 

With precooked shrimps, I followed the same procedure as 
with chicken. I used a Pyrex dish (for a single service, a small 
Pyrex pie dish is ideal), put fish, everything, on one plate, stuck 
it in the oven, and gave it 15 to 20 minutes. If I thought any- 
thing was browning too quickly I had a piece of aluminum foil 
ready to lay on top. That, to me, is the easiest and simplest way 
of using precooked foods. 


CHINESE EGG ROLLS 


They come already cooked, but must be defrosted and 
“hotted” either in a French fry kettle or on top of the stove. Top- 
of-stove cooking is apt to burn them on one side or the other, al- 
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though covering well and heating slowly does away with some of 
the danger. Again, if you start them frozen you must be sure 
they are hot on the inside without burning the outside. Before I 
tumbled to this particular technique of using precooked food, I 
discovered that egg rolls could be sizzling and browned outside 
and have hard, icy hearts. I believe it is better to defrost them 
before cooking, or else bake in the oven for a while before 
browning on top of the stove. 

At any rate, I consider the cooking directions need correction, 
amplification and explanation. In general, frozen foods taste bet- 
ter and fresher if put to cook before they are defrosted; in the 
case of the tightly filled egg rolls or, perhaps more accurately, 
because the method of heating calls for quick frying rather than 
slower warming, there is always the difficulty of overcoming the 
frozen interior. 


PYREX METHOD OF COOKING 
ANOTHER ADVANTAGE 


I like the Pyrex method because I serve the food on the plate 
in which it is heated. This would not do, I admit, if you are serv- 
ing a number of people, or formal company, but for only one or 
two people (or even three in the family), I highly recommend 
that you try my plan of arranging on Pyrex, heating, and serving 
thereon, for the food arrives on the table sizzling hot and most 
appetizing. 


FROZEN PRE-COOKED COMPLETE DINNERS 


To this moment of writing I view them only with horror. I 
have tried several and found none that I would give second con- 
sideration. They do not merit either house, freezer, or tummy 
room. The portions are too small, the cooking is originally atro- 
cious, and there is far too little of everything. Chicken a la King 
with large blobs of library paste—veal cutlets heavily breaded, 
with only a tiny eye of meat—peas that resolve themselves into 
smashed and tasteless bits of green—in short, it’s a desperate and 
unhappy picture. If I’m wrong, I cordially invite any company 
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thinking they have the answer to let me see what they have, and 
I'll apologize and eat their dinners and my words. 


THIS IS SOMETHING WE SHOULD HAVE 


Some time ago there were on the market packages of frozen 
prepared hors d’oeuvres, or appetizers. I bought a few and 
found some good, some bad, and some indifferent. Some of the 
most successful were excellent little puff pastries with centers of 
liver paste, fish, etc. These were really good and, heated in the 
oven, turned out to have delightful aroma and tasted as good as 
they smelled and looked. Others were gummy and unpleasant, 
when ready to eat. 

I consider there is a good market for a well-cooked, artistically 
prepared line of hors d’oeuvres and appetizers. I should buy 
them, to keep on hand, although I have not been completely 
pleased with such as were available. I would like very much to 
make suggestions to any manufacturer interested. Most women 
do not like to spend time (and many of them do not have the 
necessary know-how) to make really fine, varied hors d’oeuvres. 
It’s quite an art. If somebody did it for them, offering good ones 
at reasonable cost (and here I must add that the ones I bought 
were grossly overpriced on the theory that being a luxury item 
they must be expensive), I think that the market is wide open. I 
don’t mind paying a high price for expensive ingredients. If, for 
instance, I were buying hors d’oeuvres with truffles, caviar, paté, 
or any other strictly luxury touch, I would gladly pay more. But 
top money for something made of a dab of pastry, a cracker, an 
infinitesimal section of bread, and these topped with ordinary and 
inexpensive ingredients, then I do get up on my hind legs and 
scream. It isn’t fair. 

Also, hors d’oeuvres should be more artistic and colorful. Any 
good hostess knows that to shove a plate of drab-looking whatsis 
under the noses of her cocktail guests is to be sure that they 
won't be touched. On the other hand, as I find out often, thanks 
to my mother’s instructions, platters of beautifully arranged, 
colorful, exotic-looking hors d’oeuvres are excitedly eaten and 
praised. 
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FROZEN FOODS PREPARED 
AND READY FOR COOKING 


Interest (on the part of the housewife) in food ready to cook 
is increasing day by day. 

I found it convenient to buy food so prepared. There are, for 
instance, butterfly shrimps, breaded and ready to cook. Fried 
oysters can be bought in this form. Fish fillets, veal cutlets, any 
number of foods that can be cooked quickly, either by top-of- 
stove frying, the “oven frying’ method, or French frying in a 
kettle—these are among the popular items crowding the stores 
more and more. 

And they’re generally good. Most of them fulfill the function 
for which they were intended, which is to save the housewife 
time and effort of preparation. 

Most fault with them is in breading. The heavier and more 
smothering a batter or coating, the more profit, perhaps, for the 
manufacturer. One line of frozen prepared food is so heavily 
coated that you can hardly discover the original flavor. Again, I 
declare Libby’s are among the better products, being lightly but 
adequately coated, although I could suggest a number of im- 
provements in seasoning. 

But all things being equal, it’s worth while to buy ready-to- 
cook foods, if you are a businesswoman, or in a hurry, tired, or 
for any of many reasons. As far as perfection of the finished 
product, I would certainly recommend that you make your own 
batter and do your own coating. My Viennese coating, for in- 
stance, is better than any I have ever eaten on anything, with 
one possible exception: that is the batter coating that I ate on 
fried shrimps in Clearwater, Florida, at the Pelican Café. 


TASTE, AND KNOW 


About the only way you can find out whether a prepared food 
is to your taste is to try it once yourself and make a note. If, per- 
haps, you don’t mind a heavy coating, then almost anything will 
do. But if, like myself, you like a breading well seasoned and 
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not too thick, it is well to check your local brands and find out 
which you will buy next time. 


PREPARED FOODS READY TO COOK 


In general, directions on the boxes are satisfactory. Many 
call for French frying, and here, of course, being lazy as al- 
ways, I advocate the purchase of an Electric French Fryer. These 
are made in two sizes, and unless your family is very small, I think 
it pays to get the larger size. I keep mine filled with lard, 
covered, ready for use at any time. I don’t take the lard out un- 
less it needs replacing. But with an automatic fryer there is no 
need to continually strain and change the fat from the original 
heating kettle to a storage kettle. It simplifies the whole process 
of French frying. 

Almost all ready-to-cook frozen food tastes better if you start 
to cook while it is still frozen. But you must use caution, and test 
before you serve. Could be, as I have found myself, that it is not 
cooked through to the very center. For that reason I sometimes 
partly or entirely defrost thick pieces of anything, or too-thickly 
breaded foods, before cooking or heating. What you can do, 
of course, is to cook partly in the oven and finish in the French 
fryer, or vice versa. The vital thing is not to have your cooking 
fat so hot that the food burns before the interior defrosts and 
cooks. For such things as breaded veal cutlets, I prefer the oven- 
fry method. 


OVEN-FRY TECHNIQUE 


This consists of putting a layer of favorite cooking fat, bacon 
grease, vegetable oil, or anything, in a flat baking dish. Turn 
food over in fat so both sides are coated. The shortening will 
unquestionably congeal immediately, and you may have to 
warm it a little, so it will stay thin enough to handle. 

Next, turn on oven to 300° or 325°, or, if in a hurry, 350° to 
375°. Put in pan, and let the food cook inside oven. It will taste 
as if fried on top of the stove, and there is less danger of burn- 
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ing. Also, you may add seasoning when cooked in this way, 
which you cannot do if you French fry. 

In short, oven frying is a very good thing. It isn’t as quick as 
top-of-stove, but it’s safer, and except for the times when the 
French fry kettle is definitely indicated, it does a better job. You 
don’t have to watch it continually, and, as I say, extra seasoning 
can be added. Moreover, it can be cooked and served in the 
same Pyrex dish. Garnishment can be added after it comes out 
of the oven and before it goes on the table. 


FROZEN FOODS ... GOOD, BAD, AND INDIFFERENT 
(An Analysis to Guide Your Buying) 


Roman Ravioli: This item goes to the top of the list because it 
is (1) one of the few really well-made-and-flavored prepared, 
ready-to-cook foods, and (2) because it is really reasonably priced 
and amply portioned. 

As a ravioli fan, I had to get mine by going to a restaurant and 
paying too much for too little, besides enduring (all too often) 
noise and confusion, when I should have preferred quiet and a 
book on my table book-rack, to read as J eat. The kind of ravioli 
that is familiar to most of us comes in glass jars and is all right in 
a way, if you always like tomato sauce on it and if you like that 
perpetual and inevitable “compressed” taste . . . I hardly know 
how to express it, but things canned or “jarred” always taste 
that way. 

If you knew where to go, you could order sheets of raw, un- 
cooked ravioli and boil it at home. This was always preferable 
because ravioli is delicate and at its best prepared and eaten in 
quick succession. There is nothing easier to do than to drop the 
little squares in boiling water, boil as you would spaghetti, “al 
dente,” drain, and serve. Me—I can make a happy meal of an 
ample serving with a small salad on the side, and, maybe a soup 
if it’s a cold, long day. 

But to find a store that took orders for this uncooked ravioli 
was difficult and in my case meant driving some distance and 
ordering in advance, and impulse-buying was impossible. 

That’s why I am offering this paean of praise to Roman Ravi- 
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oli. It was so inexpensive that I thought either I would open the 
box and find about 8 lonely little pieces rattling around inside, 
or else that it would be badly made and tasteless. 

Instead, I was delighted to find 3 sheets of 9 ravioli each, no 
less! Ample for 3 small servings as a separate course, unless you 
like ravioli as much as I do; or 2 reasonably large servings if you 
have something else fairly hearty to eat, or . . . (whisper this) 
1 fine, robust, satisfying Ravioli Dinner complete! I had them 
the other night that way and while I regretfully left some un- 
eaten, it was a glorious orgy of as much good ravioli as I wanted, 
for once. 

I prefer mine with just melted butter and grated Parmesan on 
it. If they are well made, they are too good to cover up with a 
heavy sauce. 

Lasagne: Sorry I can’t love this! And in general, I like all 
Italian cuisine. This item comes handsomely packaged in a heavy 
foil container and all you have to do is put it in the oven and 
finish cooking. According to very plain directions on the box. 
(The one I bought was the Lido brand.) 

Now, I like Lasagne when made at home, but the frozen prod- 
uct when I tried it after following directions, was soggy and 
heavy. It just isn’t a successful recipe to freeze. It cut down with 
a spoon, but came out in one gluey, totally adhesive mass— 
pasted, pounded into a lump of starchy, sticky food. Take this 
appraisal for what it is worth to you. 

Libby Fried Chicken: I tried several brands. This is one that 
is already fried and needs only reheating by my pet system of 
Pyrex plates. It was almost always fresh flavored and tender. I 
had it numberless times. Some of the cooked and frozen brands 
I tried were not only tough, but the coating was too heavy, and 
tasted old and stale. For consistent, over-all excellence, I recom- 
mend the Louis L. Libby Precooked and ready-to-eat Southern 
Fried Chicken. 

French Fried Onion Rings: I found two good brands, with 
slight preference as to size of rings and coating going to the 
Louis L. Libby name. The other brand, Golden Palace, is also 
good. 

Frozen Chicken a La King: Awful. Comes in a neat can, but 
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when heated is library-paste type, and so little chicken that the 
label would taste better and more chicken-y. Could be you 
would like it, however. SOMEBODY must like it, or it wouldn’t 
be on the market . . . or is it because the average buyer buys it 
merely as a shortcut and is not discriminating? 

Frozen, Ready to Cook Frying Chicken: Of several brands I 
tried, Swanson’s rates tops so far. A test for all breaded, ready- 
to-cook or ready-cooked foods is: how good is the breading, or 
coating? 

Swanson’s chicken is NOT pre-cooked, but ready to cook. It is 
fine and tender, and the breading in good proportion and fresh 
tasting. What’s more, you get giblets with this, goody-goody. 
That’s my only quarrel with Libby’s pre-cooked fried chicken. 
Why don’t they give us the giblets? 

Precooked Fried Shrimp, Frozen: One of Louis L. Libby’s 
finest offerings! I don’t consider one package enough for two 
people unless as a side course, with an entree following. But if 
you love shrimp, one package makes a good, honest serving for 
one person. You won't feel hungry afterward. Not overpriced, for 
a really luxury, delicious dish. 

Precooked and Frozen Codfish Cakes: Libby’s. If you go for 
codfish cakes these are for you. I don’t. They are announced as 
“a hearty, thrifty fish treat.” Thrifty and hearty they undoubt- 
edly are, but after the rare succulence of the Libby Shrimp and 
Scallops, I just couldn’t work up enthusiasm for the codfish cakes. 
But as I say . . . if you like codfish cakes... . 

Precooked Scallops: Libby. Just exactly as they should be. 
Fairly expensive, but worth it. One box not quite enough for 2 
people unless you are having something else as a main dish. 
Plenty for one person. 

Libby’s Precooked Haddock Batter Dipped: Libby’s Precooked 
Smelts: I list these because they are part of the Libby line which, 
in the touchy field of pre-cooked frozen foods, I have found so 
universally good. I have not tried them as yet. They are not sold 
by any store near me or within driving distance. But if it’s Libby’s 
. . . I think you are safe to try them. 

Frozen Chopped Broccoli: Libby. I mention this because it 
seems to be a newer product. It is also cheaper than the broccoli 
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spears, and for my money, as good or better in some ways. Care- 
fully boiled (not too long) and served with melted butter or Hol- 
landaise, it is delicious. Try it. 

Libby’s Cut Asparagus Spears: Here is the one and only Libby 
product I have tried, to date, that I do not like. I had a dozen or 
so packages, and all of them contained too many tough cuts, and 
all was rather tasteless. I suggest they use another variety of 
asparagus ... or something... . 

Frozen Egg Rolls: See my remarks on cooking or reheating 
these, in this chapter. Very good. 

Shrimpburgers: NO! A thousand times no! Overpriced, badly 
made, unsatisfactory to eat. Thin, very thin, little cakes of what 
seems to be rice and cutup rice mostly at that, with an infinites- 
imal spotting of minute ground up flecks of shrimp. They fry with 
much sputtering, and between bread all you taste is starch. Pre- 
cooked, but need browning to be appetizing. Overpriced 
wickedly. 

It’s too bad. An item of this kind, if made from a good recipe, 
with enough shrimp to merit the name, would be just fine. I 
don’t care for that rice filler, either. Maybe I would if there was 
some seasoning in it, and enough shrimp to make an honest 
woman of the name. 

Orange Juice: The tip-off is that no matter what brand name 
you buy, you probably are getting exactly the same juice. Large 
factories, mostly in Florida, make the same dawgone juice for 
any number of trade-names! That’s why I always grin when I 
hear someone holding out for this, that or the other kind. 

This statement isn’t 100%. I believe a few companies go in for 
individual manufacture. But very few! 

One that does, because it is so plain that it is the ONLY one in 
its class, is Sunkist California. That is the one I buy, and I have 
howled and stormed to get local stores to stock it for over a year. 
Now it is to be found almost everywhere, but at first only a few 
finicky old fussers like myself dared to insist upon it. It costs 
more, but is so much better, I think, than any and all others, that 
the extra pennies are well spent. It is a rich, dark orange in color, 
the natural trademark of California fruit. It is twice as rich in 
flavor, and much less likely to be overacid, as is much of the 
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Florida juice some of the time. When I am in the money I use 
nothing but Sunkist California juice. When I am broke, I use 
the Florida, and hunt out the sale-names. When I am in the 
middle I mix one can of Florida with one can of California. 
Truly, it’s the best in the world, this Sunkist brand. 

Frozen Lemonades and Limeades: These all err, I think, on 
the side of oversweetness. Try mixing any of them with a 
little of the plain concentrated unsweetened juices. That goes 
overwhelmingly for the frozen orangeade which, at least in the 
samples I tried, was sickening. 

Sandwich Steaks: Taste like slices of paper to me. No flavor. 
The only one I ever liked was made by the Wilson company and 
was made of paper-thin slices of utility beef, BUT .. . before 
slicing good, flavorful melted suet was force-pumped into the 
veins and tissues of the meat and what resulted was by far the 
best tasting, “beefiest’” sandwich steak I have had to this minute. 
It doesn’t seem to be in wide supply but can be had if you insist. 
And this is said, mind you, with no particular love or agreement 
lost between Messrs. Wilson and myself, for we have thoroughly 
disagreed on a number of issues relating to meat, marketing, 
prices and methods. It is a commendation offered entirely in 
consumer and reader interests! When something is that good, I 
have to drag it in whether I am kiddie-pals with the manufac- 
turer, or producer, or not. 

We are extremely fond of pizzas—those Italian “pies’’ made of 
yeast dough, flattened and covered with two kinds of cheese, 
tomato, some olive oil, pepper, sometimes anchovies. 

We found some frozen pizzas at one market. “Just what you 
want!” insisted the manager. I bought two and took them home. 
When I opened them, I found that the bread part was lacquered 
with tomato, with considerable misses here and there, and just 
five dots of cheese ... count them! Five! On that pie! Five 
little yellow blobs about as big as the first joint of your thumb! A 
decent pizza is decently clothed in cheese and tomato so that no 
part of the dough base is seen save along the edges. A really 
super pizza drips its richness and goodness of cheese, tomato and 
olive oil. 

I would not waste oven heat on the things as they were. I put 
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them back into my own freezer and the next time I went to mar 
ket I bought Mozzarella cheese, used in making pizzas, and ] 
came home, made up some tomato-paste mixture, defrosted 
those store pizzas, and, using the things merely as a base, I pu 
my own tomato, cheese, pepper, bit of garlic and oil on them 
and put them in the oven until the cheese melted and blended 
with the rest. 

Then we ate them. The cheese and what not we had added 
was all right. You couldn’t find a trace of the original pitiful pre. 
tense at pizza-trimming. The dough base was not so good as il 
should have been. But don’t judge all pizzas by what you buy 
frozen. Make your own good pizzas by the following recipe and 
freeze them. 


FROZEN PIZZAS 


Actually Pizzas are pies, of a sort. “Pie” is an American nick: 
name for them. Rightly, they are merely Pizzas, pronounced 
peet-zas. The genuine pizza is baked on the hot floor of an oven, 
with glowing coals raked to one side, which gives it a unique 
flavor. Moreover, true pizza dough is never touched with a roll. 
ing pin. This toughening process developed among “quickie” 
pizza imitators and a few Italians who consider that Americans 
do not know the difference between properly tossed-and- 
stretched dough and rolled-out dough. (Some of us do know.) 


ITALIAN PIZZA DOUGH 


Soften 1 yeast cake in 14 cup lukewarm water. Put | teaspoon 
sugar, 2 teaspoons salt, 2 tablespoons shortening into 2 cups boil. 
ing water, and stir until the sugar melts. Cool to lukewarm. Add 
yeast mixture. Add 3 cups flour. Beat smooth. Add up to 3 more 
cups of flour to make a smooth, elastic dough. Knead this. Divide 
into 6 portions and knead each into a smooth ball. 

Making the Pizza: Press ball into a flat cake and stretch and 
pull until it forms a base about 11 inches across. Edges are a little 
thicker to hold the filling in. Lay on lightly floured cookie pan 
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or tin, or if desired press into lightly greased cake tins. (If you 
must use a rolling pin some, do so. But tenderly!) Let these 
rise at room temperature for 15 minutes. 


PIZZA FILLING 


Dilute Italian concentrated tomato paste with water until it is 
the consistency of cream. Cover the pizza top well, leaving 14- 
inch border. Dust with black pepper or, better, crushed whole 
black peppers. Sprinkle with 1 or 2 teaspoons of oregano. Spread 
slices of Mozzarella cheese thickly over top. Salt lightly. Drop 
paper-thin slices of garlic over it. (Optional.) Drizzle olive or 
vegetable oil lavishly over top, and finish with dusting of grated 
Parmesan cheese. (Optional.) Put in hot oven. Bake until filling 
bubbles and edges brown. Take out. Cut pie into wedges and 
eat with fingers. Knife and fork permitted, however. Look out! 
It’s hot! 


NOTE: If preferred, instead of tomato paste, use a can of small 
Italian tomatoes. Drain all the juice off and break the tomatoes 
up with a fork. Mozzarella cheese is a must. Nothing else gives 
the true pizza flavor or consistency. Most food stores carry it 
nowadays. 


Shortcut Method of Making Pizzas: Split English muffins. 
Toast open side slightly. Cover with above ingredients exactly as 
for larger pizzas. Bake as usual. 

Freezing: Make up pizzas and freeze before wrapping in cello- 
phane, which should be fastened down with a freezer tape. Re- 
place in freezer. Take out as needed, open, and bake as before to 
heat. Freeze on pieces of heavy aluminum foil and bake on 
same foil. Wrap pizza and foil together, after freezing. 
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18 Papers 
AND | FORGOT TO SAY THAT... 


When you “shuck” chickens (or any fowl) of feathers, or when 
you buy a bird that needs further attention in your kitchen, one 
simple, inexpensive tool will repay its cost to you over and over. 
This is a small blowtorch. It has, indeed, myriad uses in any 
home, and it marvels me that so few people have found this out. 
You can buy a small alcohol-burning type for under two dollars 
and the larger, but still small kind (which we have) that burns 
white gasoline and is very easily primed, for under five dollars. 

The old method of getting rid of pinfeathers and “hairs” was to 
set fire to paper, usually in the sink, and hold the bird over the 
flame, depositing an unlovely coating of soot on both fowl and 
yourself. Not to mention, all too often, setting fire to the house. 
Very dangerous and unsatisfactory. 

The blowtorch is like one-two-three. Prime it (directions given 
with it are very simple), light it, hold the bird in one hand and 
run the hot, directable flame over it by moving the torch around 
with the other hand. Or place either on the stove or table and 
move the other—as you please. Nothing is scorched or burned; al 
unwanted hairs and feathers come off cleanly. 

The blowtorch is useful in so many ways. Buy one and you wil 
find out for yourself. 


In preparing raspberries for freezing (unless you buy the 
from Mr. Case), it is best to cook them very lightly, with sugar 
I put mine in a heavy aluminum kettle with about a quarter cu 
of water. I mix sugar in with them, to taste. Then I turn th 
electric-range burner to the fourth, or next to lowest, heat and le 
the fruit just come to a simmer. Right off the heat, then, to ge 
very cool, then to package and freeze. 

About raspberries. They are the one fruit we “bother with” a 
home, instead of buying in cans. That is because we found ou 
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about the Everbearing Raspberry bushes. “Everbearing”’ is 
merely a figure of speech. They don’t. They do, however, give 
you two excellent crops a year, so you can spread the prepara- 
ion over more time. Also, raspberries are the simplest of all fruit 
fo prepare. Picked properly, you hardly have to give them more 
than a cursory onceover. Nice goings on. 


When you prepare soup stock in the pressure cooker, and give 
it the longest cooking time, you will find that the bones are so 
soft you can stick a pencil into them. Not all, but most. If you 
make stock with the bones of chicken, ducks, turkey and such, 
the bones are rendered so soft that they crumble at a touch. This 
is important, if you have pets. Dogs and cats should never, 
never, never be allowed to chew on small bones and especially 
on the bones of fowl. We have lost two beloved cats that died in 
azony after days of suffering, because they had somehow ob- 
‘ained chicken bones which pierced their intestines. But the 
bones you make soup stock of can be quickly run through your 
electric or hand grinder, or even just mashed, and mixed with 
other food for a welcome and nourishing meal for your animals. 
When we have many ducks or chickens killed at a time, and 
end up with extra lengths of necks, legs, the wing tips which we 
do not keep for ourselves, we always pressure cook these until 
the bones are very soft, using some water, and then mash or 
rind everything together, package in used Thermorex contain- 
ers, and freeze. Why not let your cats and dogs have freezer 
treats, too? Why not indeed! 


I have been reluctant, all through this book, to come to grips 
with the subject of time needed for defrosting various things 
after taking from the freezer. That is because there are so many 
‘ifs’ to be considered; if the day is warm, if the kitchen is 
warm, if the object is cooked or uncooked, or if it is large as a 

elon or small as an egg, or whether the wind blows or not, or 

hether you use an electric fan to make a wind blow or not, 
Be?! « 
The best, the safest way, is to take out whatever you plan to 


se the next day and let it defrost slowly in the refrigerator. 
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That is the rule, so stated in all books. Now let us see the gim- 
mick in it. We have done that, just that, and found that the meat, 
or the fowl, was not ready for cooking. That again was one of the 


see ” 


ifs. 

The larger the object, the harder it is frozen (depending upon 
whether it was in the sharp-freeze or “instantaneous” freezing 
compartment or not), the more time it needs to defrost. 

We have the general plan of placing anything like meat or 
large fowl which we take from the “sharp freezing’’ compartment 
in a pan, inside the unheated oven. We do not remove from 
the container or wrapping. We check it the first thing in the 
morning. If it seems to be sufficiently defrosted, it is divested of 
its covering and placed in the refrigerator. If not, we give it more 
time. After the cold object is removed from the oven, we always 
give the oven a drying out with heat. Perhaps that is not neces. 
sary, but we do it anyway. 

If I must be pinned down to any general rule, I should say 
that you must allow from three to five hours for defrosting in a 
room. But again, if the “thing” is small, you won’t need that much 
time. And again, if the kitchen is very warm, you won’t need 
that much time. And again again, if you use an electric fan, you 
will need less time. 

I have noticed that of the fifteen books and pamphlets I have 
now on freezing, most of them disagree as to this subject. I dis- 
agree violently with a few of them that advise soaking a bird in 
water to defrost. There is nothing like a few hours in water to 
spoil the flavor of a nice fresh frozen chicken or duck. What 
pernicious, horrible piece of advice! Certainly do not follow it! I 
you must hurry the process, do this: Heat your oven to abou 
175°; take the wrappings off the frozen bird or meat; place it in 
pan. Now—turn the heat OFF. Place the pan in the oven. Forge 
it for a while. When you check, if it is still very much frozen, re 
peat the process. That amount of heat, so regulated, does no 
cook anything. 

Being forgetful beyond all common sense, I find myself all t 
often faced with the problem of cooking something that is froze 
solid. Then I make a virtue of necessity. First I bring up th 
oven temperature to 550°. Then I place my roast, for instanc 
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in the pan, with water for gravy, and over this I tuck a blanket of 
aluminum foil. This holds the steam from the water and helps 
the thawing process. I place the pan and roast in the very hot 
oven, let the heat stay at 550°for three minutes, then I turn it 
down to 350°. In about an hour I take the roast out, and since 
we like things well seasoned, I then make my little holes with a 
sharp knife and insert my slivers of garlic. Salt and pepper, or 
whatever else, a basting with the Artbeck baster, added water if 
necessary, and back into the oven again. If I have several hours 
to go before dinner, and if the roast is not too large, I turn the 
heat down to 275° and cook. But here is where I run into “ex- 
perience” once more. Nothing takes the place of experience. 


| The touch of genius: I started to say “Something new has 
een added.” Truth, however, compels me to admit I have 
<nown about AC’CENT for at least two years, yet until the 
manufacturers put out their handsome set of three beautiful 
vhakers in a rack, accompanied by a description of new tech- 
uques for using, the box I originally owned remained unsung 
‘nd almost unused in the cabinet. 

' But just as this book was going to press, I bought AC’CENT 
n the big, lavish shaker and have been using it. I am heartily 
shamed of my laziness and stubbornness in not knowing more of 
't before. 

/ What is AC’CENT? It is a trade name for monosodium gluta- 
nate, which is a perfectly natural substance found, in varying 
_{uantities, in many foods. One company, AMICO of Interna- 
‘ional Minerals and Chemical Corporation of Chicago, has, I feel, 
one further with its development and presentation than any 
ther of several excellent companies putting it out for the house- 
vife. 

| Skipping the long name and using the shorter and easier to 
~emember name, AC’CENT, this—all right, monosodium gluta- 
nate—accentuates and emphasizes the natural flavors of most 
“oods. It isn’t a seasoning; it isn’t an added flavor like a condi- 
‘nent; it is simply a substance that points up the taste. It is not 
hin artificial thing; it comes from other foods. As AC’CENT it is a 
-yure white, crystalline substance very easy to use, especially 
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since the company has worked out the modern method with the 
shaker. What held me back before was the type of container 
and the nuisance of using it. Now you can get, in addition to the 
inexpensive little metal box, a wonderfully designed, exquisitely 
made rack containing three generous-sized glass bottles with 
well-made shaker tops. Each is properly labeled; one for salt, 
one for pepper, and the third one is full of AC’CENT and so 
labeled. 

I use AC’CENT in almost everything I cook. It isn’t much use 
in sweets, or on fruits, but with vegetables, dressings, sauces, 
meats, fish, fowl, it is the exact difference between merely a 
well-cooked dish and a gourmet’s delight. Chicken tastes as you 
imagine it should taste. Vegetables have that subtle underlining 
that makes you glad to eat them, not—as is too often so—just be- 
cause they are good for you. 

It is practically impossible to use too much AC’CENT; al- 
though I think I have the technique down pretty thoroughly, 
now. Starting out with a new dish, I use from a quarter- to a 
half-teaspoonful, according to quantity. A pound of chopped 
meat, for instance, made into a meat loaf or seasoned for ham- 
burger patties, accepts a half-teaspoonful. You might like to use 
more. Sprinkle it on from the Third Shaker, and see. 

There simply is no room for doubt that AC’CENT improves 
all foods and glorifies most. 

Those old plastic bags: They can be still useful, even when 
they are too full of small holes to be used for the freezer. I save 
mine, especially the larger ones. I mend any very bad tears in 
them with tape. Small holes do not matter, for my way of using 
them is to hold things I want to store, sealing the ends over with 
tape. For instance, I enclose my electric fans in them and put up 
on a shelf. Likewise in summer I put two small electric heaters 
inside the large bags and store. Books that you want to put awa 
can be well protected inside bags with the ends folded over an 
sealed. Dozens of household articles which you use but seldo 
can (and should) be enclosed in plastic bags—saves endl 
cleaning. I have even put silver away in them, first wrapping 1 
that special paper that is supposed to prevent tarnishing. 
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When the bags are too terribly wrecked to use even as store 
bags, I cut them apart with scissors, and save the pieces to use 
between things I want to keep separated in the freezer. For 
instance, when I package meat made into cakes, I put two layers 

of plastic bag between; or in freezing pancakes; or layer cakes; 
anything that needs special protection or separation. 


So many books about freezing say to put wadded-up wax 
paper inside cartons in which you package fruit to hold the fruit 
under the syrup. I think this is a dreadful nuisance. I did it 
religiously at first, and we picked bits of wax paper out of our 
fruit ever after, until we gave up and ate the paper. The whole 
method is so messy. And it does not really matter. If you buy and 
use the prepared fruits from Case, they are already treated with 
chemical to prevent “browning” but some will take place never- 
_theless. Ignore it. Eat those pieces yourself and forget the whole 
bothersome business of sticky wads of soaked wax paper, and 
the inevitable bits that detach and plague you. 


HINTS ON DEFROSTING A FREEZER 


_ Defrosting is a bugbear, not only of owners of refrigerators, but 
of freezers as well. It is a messy job, and a long and hard one. 
‘Don’t let anybody fool you on that. They can say all they want 
_to about easy defrosting; there is no such thing. 

_ But it can be easier, and it can be quicker! Here’s how. 

| The great headache in defrosting is the enormous plethora of 
water that suddenly appears every place, and cascades down, and 
‘oozes when you think every bit has gone. What is happening, of 
course, is that the frost is defrosting not only from the inside lin- 
ing of your freezer, but from the part between the inside lining 
_and the outer wall. At any rate, it comes from somewhere, heaven 
knows where. 

| Usually the freezer owner swabs, soaks cloths, and scoops out 
_water. If you have a horizontal freezer, this is a particularly diff- 
cult job. The bottom fills up and you scoop and soak up with 
cloths and do everything in the world to get the water out. 
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THE NEWPAPER TECHNIQUE 


Save your old newspapers. They are the answer to all you 
headaches, or almost all. Here’s the way you do it with as little 
trouble as possible. 

First step: Whether for horizontal or upright freezer, the first 
step is the same. Provide a place where you are going to put the 
stuff you take out of the freezer. A set of cartons is especially use. 
ful. Put the frozen food in these, place on the floor, preferably on 
a basement floor if you have one, or perhaps a porch floor or patio. 
Cover well with newspapers. Spread a blanket or two on top of 
the newspapers. Then go about your defrosting chore. 

Second step: With everything out of your freezer, turn off the 
electricity and leave the doors open while you do a little hasty 
scraping down. 


Caution! Be careful! Look out! 


Never scrape freezing coils with one of those sharp-edged scrap- 
ers. They’re dandy in their place, but are not to be used where 
you are scraping directly on a freezing coil. Terrible, hopeless 
things happen if you do that. You cut through the coil at some 
place and then—bingo—no more freezer. Only a lot of trouble 
when the refrigerant comes out. 

Use your scraper only on enameled or solid walls where there 
is no danger of catching the point or edge of the sharp blade on 
a freezing coil. Scrape down as quickly as possible and don’t try 
to scrape too hard or too much; it doesn’t pay. Don’t damage the 
interior walls. 

Third step: Have a supply of newspapers ready. If you have a 
chest-type freezer, lay them on the bottom of the chest to the 
depth of half an inch. If an upright type, cover each shelf and 
the bottom with newspapers to the same depth. 

Fourth step if you want: This is optional. If you want to hurry 
it up a little, get big kettles of hot water, place inside the freezer, 
and close the doors. This will steam the frost off in no time. The 
hot water cools quickly, so be ready to renew it. 
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If you don’t want to do that, simply leave the doors open and 
let nature take its course. 


WHY THE NEWSPAPERS? 


The newspapers soak up the water as it collects from the melt- 
ing frost. When they are good and soppy, lift them out and drop 
them into a tub or something. (Even a cardboard carton will do.) 
Immediately replace with fresh papers. This almost does away 
with that awful job of dishing water out, or using cloths to wipe 
up and wringing them out afterward. Newspapers go right into 
your waste-disposal unit. They collect almost every drop of the 
water. In fact, they collect every drop if you want to carry that 
through to the last notch. However, it is my way to let the news- 
papers take up about nine tenths of the water, and then finish by 
opening the freezer and letting air circulate inside, then wiping it 
down with a cloth. If I find that there is still too much water drip- 
ping, I renew the newspapers and let them soak up for the last 
time. 

I don’t know why this method is not better known, for it is by 


_ far the most practical and easiest. I have sent it to a great many 
_ of my readers and invariably had them write back and say it was 


a life-saver. You can try it on your freezer compartment in your 
refrigerator too. Nothing succeeds like good, soggy newspapers in 
getting water out with a minimum of effort and slop. 


GENERAL CARE OF A FREEZER 
Asout OILING 


The power units of most freezers are permanently sealed in 
steel and never need oiling. Freezers with fan motors require 
occasional oiling. 

Be sure to query the company from which you buy your freezer 
carefully on this point. The first freezer we ever owned, some ten 
years ago, was set up by a service company that was independent 
of the company which sold it, and not so familiar with its work- 
ing as it should have been. As a result, they told us never to oil 
the motor, and as a further result the motor, after laboring 
valiantly for several years, finally gave out in sheer desperation 
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and thirst for oil. That it didn’t give out before is a tribute to 
the motor and the manufacturer of the freezer. However, the 
freezer company (the Wilson Refrigeration Company) promptly 
replaced the motor free of charge, gallantly assuming it was their 
fault, although actually it was not. (The fault should have been 
shared by the service company that took the contract for deliver- 
ing and installing.) But it is something that should be carefully 
checked and rechecked. Hence this warning to you. Since that 
one experience, we have never had a freezer motor give any 
trouble. Although the life of any motor is limited, as is all life, 
animate or inanimate, it is sheerly sensational the way these 
motors hold up and run, performing so valuable and continuous 
a service. When you consider the work they do, they are marvels 
of mechanical skill. 


CARE OF THE FAN-COOLED CONDENSER 


Most condensers are cooled by a fan placed behind them. As 
a result they inevitably collect dust. Every little while you should 
take your vacuum cleaner and give the condenser a good, thor- 
ough refreshing; first, by putting the hose on the blower portion 
of the vacuum and blowing loose all accumulated lint and dust 
from the reverse side of the condenser. After that, put the hose 
on the suction end, and draw out all the loose dust that was 
dislodged by the blower. 

Most fan motors should be oiled about twice a year with two 
tablespoons of +10 motor oil. Consult your service book for more 
specific directions. 


DOOR GASKET AND CABINET CARE 


It is insurance to give the outside of your freezer a good treat- 
ment with wax. This keeps it from deteriorating. The surface 
should be clean, of course, before wax or polish is put on. 

The door gaskets—which are those rubber hose effects that run 
down the length of the door and prevent cold from coming out 
and heat from going in—should be cleansed fairly regularly with 
a very mild solution of soap and water. 
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WHAT TO DO IF THE ELECTRICITY GOES OFF 


Practically nothing. It’s by no means as sensational or disas- 
trous as it seems. Forget all those wild tales you’ve heard of 
people who have had thousands of dollars’ worth of food spoiled 
because the electricity went off overnight or even for a few days. 

The larger your freezer and the more food you have in it, the 
longer the food will remain frozen without electricity. If you 
have a practically empty freezer, or a very small one, then your 
period of grace is about two days. As a matter of fact, all you 
have to do is use a little common sense. 

If it were winter, and your furnace went off, you would take 
care not to open doors or windows, wouldn’t you? 

The same, in reverse, holds true for a freezer. If the electricity 
goes off, don’t go running to your freezer every two minutes to 
see how the food is standing up under the lack of electricity. 
Keep the door closed. If you must take something out, decide in 
your own mind exactly where that something is, and go to the 
_ freezer and get it out as quickly as you possibly can. Otherwise 
_ leave the door closed, and you will find at the end of even several 
_ days that your food is—if not completely frozen, frozen enough 
so that it has suffered little if any, harm. 

Of course, if it happens that the electricity is off for a week 
or so then you are out of luck. But this has not happened, as far 
as I have been able to find out, anyplace. Moreover, there are 
firms in your neighborhood with large electric installations of 
freezing units. Contact and make friends with them. I know that 
where I live, if I wanted to, I could take the contents of my 
freezer to one of two places and they would store it, in one case 
even for free, until the electricity went back on or until repairs 
were effected on my own freezer. This is considered good-will 
stuff, and smart merchants and freezer supply houses are glad to 
provide it. 


HOW MUCH DOES RUNNING OF A FREEZER COST? 


In my own experience it has cost about $2 to $4 extra a month, 
and on the other hand, friends who have their freezers in cool 
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cellars (mine are out on a semi-enclosed porch and subject to 
some heat in the summer) say it costs them less than that. There 
is no way in the world to give you an exact figure on how much 
it costs to run an electric freezer. That depends upon how often 
you open it, how much food you put in it, where it is, and a dozen 
other variables. Take it from me with all my heart, however, 
that it doesn’t cost you enough to worry about. 

The things to check if you think your electric bill excessive, 
are: 

It doesn’t pay to keep your temperature down too low. Zero 
is low enough. Nothing is improved or helped if you go any 
lower. Fast freezing takes place by reason of enough freezing sur- 
faces and contact of food with these surfaces, not having it at 50 
below zero. 

Check the frost on the interior of your freezer. Frost is an 
insulator and increases operating expenses. 

Check the location of your freezer. Is it close to a stove? Is it 
in direct sunlight? Is there enough room around it for air to 
circulate? Is it tucked in a little, tight hot closet where it creates 
heat by its motor action and accumulates heat all around it? 

Are you in the habit of being careless about putting warm food 
in the freezer? (That’s bad for food and bad for your bill too.) 
Do you try to freeze too much food at a time? 

Have you cleaned the condenser? This is important in bring- 
ing down your electric bill. And finally, have you been childishly 
poking into the freezer in the excess of your joy and rapture at 
having it, and make the motor overwork? You'll get over that. 
I guess we all do it at first. 


FIVE FINE SAUCES TO FREEZE 


Note, please ... Sauces are something you should have on 
hand, not only for fine cooking but more interesting and easier 
cooking. Most sauces are not hard to make, but the extra effort, 
the attention, are somehow radically beyond the average Ameri- 
can who wants to cook everything “all at once” without having to 
mark time preparing a sauce before the dish can actually get 
started. 
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I found the answer (yes—I also get that ‘oh, why bother’ 
feeling about sauces myself, at times) in preparing certain useful 
sauces in quantity and in my spare time, meaning not actually 
spare time, but time in between two other chores. Made thus in 
double, triple or even quadruple amounts, packaged in pint con- 
tainers, frozen... friends and fellow citizens, Dmitry and I 
ate like nabobs until they were used up! Dmitry would cock a 
knowing eye across the table and say, ‘‘And is this one of them?” 
And it usually was. 

It is the fashion and habit here to scoff at French and Euro- 
pean cooking with the words, “Who wants all those fancy sauces! 
Give me plain old American cooking, etc., etc.” Sure, sure. But 
who wants the sauces? I do for one. So does anybody who has 
happened around my house when the Sauce Season was in 
swing. 

Anyway, because you have a freezer, you may have sauces 
_ galore and at any whim. I advise you to make up at least 2 
_ quarts of each of these. Most of them will “hold” safely in a 
_ covered container in the refrigerator for some time, but don’t 
worry about that. Make and freeze. Much saner, easier and less 


- troublesome. 


USEFUL BROWN SAUCE (SAUCE ESPAGNOLE) 


3 tablespoons butter 2 large onions, chopped 
3 small carrots, chopped (from freezer) 

6 cups hot water 344 cup flour 

4 large tomatoes, peeled 8 teaspoons genuine beef 
1 teaspoon peppercorns extract 

1 bay leaf 1 cup tomato purée (not 
1 teaspoon salt concentrated) 


crushed garlic cloves 
pinch thyme 

cups chopped celery 
cup Madeira wine 


1% cup chopped fresh parsley 
(or 1% cup dried parsley) 
1 pound good veal bones 


m= RO — NO 


Put bones in roasting pan and roast in hot oven (450°) for 10- 
15 minutes. They should show they have been roasted; you need 
that flavor. 
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While this is being done, take fairly large and heavy stewpan. 
In this put butter, and brown onions and carrots in it. Then 
stir in flour and rub into smooth mixture and allow to cook over 
medium fire until light brown. To the carrot, onion and flour mix- 
ture, add the beef bouillon which has been made of hot water 
and the beef extract. (Note: In a pinch the commonplace bouil- 
lon cubes or powders may be used, but this calls for the true 
beef flavor and plenty of it, so I use OXO or one of the ex- 
tracts in bottles, and instead of using a teaspoon to a cup of 
water I increase to two extra spoons of the extract to emphasize.) 

Now add tomatoes, the purée, peppercorns, garlic, bay leaf, 
thyme, salt, etc., etc. Everything. Last add the veal bones. Sim- 
mer over a low flame about 2 hours. Instead of trying to skim off 
any excess fat while cooking, wait until it is frozen and packaged. 
Then if you want, before defrosting just nick off the thin layer of 
hardened fat. (Easier.) 

Strain the sauce. Personally I like to mash some of the cooked 
vegetables through with it, although the recipe calls for a strictly 
clear liquid. I make it both ways. 

Allow to cool a little and add the wine. Put back on a very low 
fire and let it “ripen” for a half hour. Now if you are Cordon- 
Bleu-minded you have to strain again, and package when quite 
cool. J am not quite so interested in all that straining. I like sauces 
with substance generally. I do make some of this in the extremely 
clear version for certain well-defined uses, but not for general 
use. 

This sauce is one of the Essential Sauces of Haute Cuisine and 
should always be on hand. 

Package in pints. It’s easier to use 2 packages if necessary 
than to defrost and divide. 


BEARNAISE SAUCE 


3 stems chervil (if you can 3 stems tarragon 


find it) 6 peppercorns, crushed 
3 shallots 14 cup white wine 
14 cup tarragon vinegar 1 tablespoon water 
3 egg yolks Cayenne 


3 tablespoons butter 
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If you have alerted your grocer and got the fresh herbs, take 
leaves off. Now if you have an Osterizer (Liquidizer to most of 
us), put in it the stems, the cut-up shallots, peppercorns, vinegar 
and wine. Liquidize to a fine cut. (If you use a liquidizer you can 
use the stems also.) Remove from liquidizer and cook over 
medium fire until smooth and reduced to a creamy consistency. 
(Without the nimble liquidizer you have to chop, don’t grind. 
Grinding mashes things too much.) 

Now mix egg yolks with water until blended. Put the shallot 
mixture into top of double boiler over boiling water. Add egg 
yolk and water, stirring as you add little by little, until creamy 
and thickish. Now add butter bit by bit, still stirring, and give a 
dash of cayenne and salt. Force through a fine sieve. Or, as I pre- 
menuise Nas-is..’ 

That is, I use “as is” if I have used the liquidizer. If not, I 
do not add the chopped leaves of the herbs in the beginning, 
only the chopped stems. I proceed as usual, reserving the leaves. 
At the end I chop leaves very fine and add to the strained (in 
this case) sauce. 


BECHAMEL SAUCE 


3 tablespoons butter 1 small bay leaf 
1 onion, chopped finely 2 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 2 cups milk 


1 teaspoon peppercorns 


Melt butter in saucepan. Add flour, onion, bay leaf, pepper 
and salt, and stir over low fire blending and smoothing. Simmer 
about 10 minutes. Scald milk. Add slowly to mixture, stirring. 
Cook 20 minutes or until thickened. Package when cool, or strain 
first if you want. The “real” French touch is to strain. 

Since I have the Osterizer, I first subject the onion, pepper- 
corns (not bay leaf—that must come out before packaging or 
it makes the sauce too strong) to a good session. This reduces 
peppercorns and onions almost to a fine paste. The sauce seems 
to blend better and taste smoother if this is done. Whenever you 
liquidize ingredients for anything, if bay leaf is included, do 
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NOT include that in the “treatment,” as it must always be re- 
moved after cooking. 


NORMANDY SAUCE 
(from Osterizer book) 


3 dozen ripe tomatoes 6 pears 

6 green peppers 4 cups sugar 

2 tablespoons salt 6 peaches 

6 onions 2 cups chopped celery 
1 quart vinegar 1 cup mixed spices 


Put tomatoes in Osterizer (Liquidizer) about a cupful at a 
time, and cut up fairly coarsely. Have enough in top to cover 
blades each time. Empty into kettle as finished. Do this with all 
other ingredients, turning each into kettle as chopped. Then 
add sugar, vinegar, salt. Tie spices in a cloth bag and bring all 
to a boil. Keep at slow boil for 3 hours. Allow to cool, package in 
plastic containers, and freeze. Excellent as base for a curry sauce, 
barbecue sauce, etc. Very good on fish with addition of a little 
curry or chili. 


DATE SAUCE 
(from Osterizer book) 


¥2 cup soft butter or marga- 1 cup confectioner’s sugar 
rine 1 cup pitted dates 

1 egg 14 cup whipping cream 

1 cup nut meats 


Mix butter and sugar in Liquidizer until blended. Add egg, 
and mix further until creamy. (Stop machine and scrape down 
sides with rubber scraper or table knife if necessary.) Add dates 
and nuts, and follow same procedure. Add whipping cream 
and blend thoroughly. Delicious on fruit pies, puddings, pan- 
cakes. Make in quantity and freeze. 
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FIVE FINE NEW DESSERTS 
EASY APPLE CRUMBLE 


Y cup flour Juice of one lemon 

14 teaspoon cinnamon (More 1 cup dark brown sugar 
up to 2 teaspoon if you 4 cups peeled, sliced or cut 
like spices.) apples 

12 cup butter (or margarine) Grated peel of lemon 


Frozen apples may be used to make this, defrosting just 
enough to arrange. 

This simplified version of a good, hearty dessert comes from 
the John Oster Modern Meal Maker booklet, which accompanies 
their Osterizer. I have kept to their method which so simplifies 
the process, but slightly changed some proportions to agree with 
my own taste. The whole recipe can certainly be made without 
the Liquidizer by the usual hand-mixing method, or an electric 
mixer. 

Put flour, sugar and cinnamon in the glass part of the Osterizer. 
Start motor, and blend dry ingredients. Stop motor. Add butter. 
Turn on motor, and work until mixture resembles fine crumbs. 
Have ready a buttered, flat baking dish; one of the new Pyrex 
ones with colored borders is just right for this. It is deep enough 
but not too deep. Arrange apples over bottom. Sprinkle with 
juice of 1 lemon. Cover with crumb mixture. Bake in medium 
oven until apples are tender, and top brown, about 45 min- 
utes. Serve slightly warm with whipped cream, plain cream, or 
hard sauce. 

To Freeze: Should be frozen before baking. Use, preferably, 
the deep-dish aluminum pie plates made for freezing, either 
1 or 2, depending on how thick you like yours. (I recommend it 
not too thick, as it gets crisper that way.) Package immediately 
after freezing, to simplify process. To use, bake without defrost- 
ing, allowing 20 minutes extra. 
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APPLE FRITTERS 


(Can be made with firm pears, peaches, etc.) 


1 cup flour 1 tablespoon cooking oil 
4 tablespoons water 2 tablespoons brandy 
1 tablespoon fine sugar (pow- 1 egg yolk 

dered 3 good-sized, firm apples 


3 egg whites 


Peel apples, remove cores and cut into slices. Cut across fruit, 
not from end to end. Should have a hole in middle. Lay out in 
a flat pan, as small as possible to hold all on bottom, and sprinkle 
well with powdered sugar and rum or brandy. Let the slices 
soak in this and turn a few times. 

Put all other ingredients except egg whites into bowl and stir 
into a batter. Let this “rest” an hour with a cloth or some cover- 
ing over the dish. 

Beat egg whites stiff. When ready to make fritters, have 
French fry cooker ready, and if using the automatic kind set at 
360 degrees. 

Dip slices of fruit into batter and fry delicately until light 
brown. Do not use a frying basket, as the batter is too likely 
to stick to the meshes. Remove when fried, and drain well on 
paper. Sprinkle with powdered sugar and serve with a thin fruit 
sauce made by boiling fruit juice and sugar, or melting a tart 
jelly over hot water, or with a hard sauce. 

To Freeze: Prepare and deep fry, but not until brown. Remove 
and drain. Arrange in a container with cellophane or plastic be- 
tween each fritter. Package and freeze. To serve, heat French fry 
to 400°. Drop in frozen fritters, and cook until brown. Test for 
doneness before serving, and if not soft in middle, put in oven 
briefly (heated to 300°) and cook. The fritters can also be finished 
off entirely in the oven. Arrange on lightly buttered cookie tin or 
in broiling pan. Have oven at 350°. Put in, and finish cooking 
until brown and cooked inside. Turn fire down if they brown too 
quickly, and cover with a piece of aluminum foil but do not tuck 
foil down; the steam must escape from beneath it. 
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BRANDY INDIVIDUALS 


Sponge cakes, in tart or small cake form 


24 cup brandy 4 tablespoons rum 
3 tablespoons jelly; currant, blackberry or any well-flavored 
jelly 


Douse the individual sponge cakes with the rum mixed with 
4 tablespoons of the brandy. Reserve the rest. If using the cakes 
made with a depression in middle, fill this with some of the jelly. 
If plain pieces of sponge, or little cakes, scoop out the middle of 
top, put in jelly, and place the scooped piece on top. 

To serve, arrange cakes in a fireproof dish such as flat Pyrex 
baker, etc. Pour reserved brandy around them. Light the brandy 
as you bring them on to the table. Serve while still burning. 

To Freeze: Carry on process to where the cakes are soaked 
with the liquor. Place on flat dish and freeze. After freezing 
package quickly either in small plastic bags, one to a bag, or in 
plastic film or cellophane. Freeze. 

To serve: Arrange frozen cakes on platter, or dish as above. 
Allow to defrost at room temperature. Then follow directions. 
If they are not thoroughly defrosted, I think it adds to the effect 
of the dish, cutting into the very cold interior with the outside 
heated by the burning brandy. 


CHOCOLATE MOUSSE 


2 eggs 1 cup whipping cream 
1% to 2 cup fine granulated _1 ounce sweet chocolate 
sugar 


1 ounce bitter chocolate 


Use a small double boiler. Melt chocolates in the top, first 
greasing it very lightly with butter. (Note: Unless it is so greased, 
the chocolate smears itself all over sides and is hard to get out 
without much waste. While I recommend light greasing for this 
particular recipe, in making cakes, etc., that call for melted choc- 
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olate, I use as much butter as I want. But this is a delicate-type 
dessert, and so. . .) 

Beat egg yolk and sugar together. Whip egg white and mix 
gently in with yolk and sugar. (Note again: Where a recipe 
calls for beating both yolk and white for plural] of egg, always 
do the whites first and then without washing beaters, whip the 
yolk.) Saves time and effort and is more efficient. The whites 
remain in good condition for a while after whipping if you put 
them into the refrigerator, but don’t leave them there overnight. 

Now blend in the melted chocolate, careful to mix thoroughly 
but gently. A scoop-down-one-side-and-up-another stroke is best 
for this, with a gentle fold-over at the end. Have cream ready 
whipped, and fold this in even more carefully. Chill, and serve. 

(And again, note: In making this for myself I add one more 
ounce of chocolate—this time, the semi-sweet “Dot” variety.) 

To Freeze: An ideal freezer. I suggest however that if you 
like it, you double or quadruple the amounts, and freeze in 4 to 
6 ounce portions, or in a mousse mold. To serve, simply take from 
container and put on table frozen. Or, allow to defrost in re- 
frigerator, then serve. 


DESSERT PANCAKES, ARCTIC 


6 egg yolks Crushed macaroons 

1 cup sugar (Note: You can use some 
4 cups milk of the fine Holiday maca- 
1 teaspoon sugar roon mix.) 

6 egg whites 1 teaspoon vanilla 

1 cup flour 

3 teaspoons thinly sliced almonds. (Note: If you have a Liq- 


uidizer or Osterizer, drop them in and let ’er rip. The Os- 
terizer does the best job on them I have yet seen.) 


Mix flour, cup of sugar, egg yolks and vanilla. Beat as smooth 
as possible. It is advisable to use an electric mixer for this if you 
have one, starting with a slow speed to blend the above ingre- 
dients. 

Add the milk which has been allowed to come just to a boil. 
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(Watch out it doesn’t burn.) Add this gradually with the beaters 
going at medium speed, and whip after all is in until the mixture 
is quite thick and heavy. Do not cook it. Set aside 1 cup of this 
to be used later as a sauce. 

Whip egg whites, or have them ready whipped. When I make 
this I start with the egg whites in the proper sized bowl, use 
the electric mixer, whip them, then go on with the rest. Add the 
small amount of sugar to whites, and several tablespoons of 
crushed macaroons or Holiday mix. (I use about 24 cup in 
mine.) 

Now take a small frying pan, just the size you want your fin- 
ished pancakes to be. Grease lightly with butter. Drop some of 
the batter mixture in and turn pan from side to side so it spreads 
out. You must have a thin pancake, remember. Cook, turn, re- 
move and lay on clean cloth to dry and cool. Make up all the 
pancakes. 

Next step is to spread some of the macaroon mixture in center 
of pancake, bringing fairly close to edge. Roll up the pancake 
with filling inside. Have ready a buttered baking pan. Place 
each rolled pancake in, until pan is filled. Do not crowd them. 
Sprinkle with powdered sugar and drizzle a little melted butter 
over tops. Top all this with the slivered or ground almonds. 
Bake in a hot oven for 3 minutes. Serve with the sauce made as 
follows: 

Sauce: To the cup of batter set aside for this, add 14 cup va- 
nilla ice cream, 1/4 cup light cream, and flavor to taste with rum 
or brandy or both. Put over a very slow fire or in double boiler, 
and allow to heat, meanwhile beating mixture on slow speed with 
either one of the new portable electric mixers (such as the Gen- 
eral Electric which has 2 speeds) or by hand with a wire whip. 
Well, yes—you can use a rotary beater too, but watch for burn- 
ing. 

When pancakes have heated and browned very slightly, serve 
with this sauce. For my money, you can use a good hard sauce 
too. Instead of, I mean. 

To Freeze: These are nifties. Place the rolled and filled pan- 
cakes on a spare cookie tin covered with cellophane, or even a 
stout piece of cardboard so covered. I find it wise to enclose 
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each rolled pancake in a strip of cellophane, but don’t bother 
to seal or fasten. It’s just a precaution. By so doing you can place 
more on the foundation, and closer together. Slip in plastic bag 
carefully or freeze first then cover with cellophane or plastic. 

To Serve: Place on buttered pan, without defrosting but re- 
moving individual coverings. Put in oven (hot) and allow 6 
minutes. Watch, however. Ovens vary. Top before heating, as 
directed above. 


A es 
FOOD PLANS AND THEIR FUTURE 


This will be the third rewriting of a chapter on Food Plans. It 
is necessary because the whole picture has so radically changed 
from the time the first Quick-Money-Boys began their high- 
pressure work to coax the prospective owner of a food freezer into 
membership in one of their good-better-best or poor-poorer-no- 
good organizations. 

Time, the vigilance of Uncle Whiskers, and the indignation of 
frustrated and cheated housewives, have gradually tended to 
eliminate the trick lads with their impossible promises and cold- 
boiled consciences. This was inevitable. The food plan idea was 
so good that too many went overboard on it, and the person who 
suffered was, as always, Mrs. John Doe, with Mr. John Doe an 
indignant partner to the suffering. 

But when a food plan happened to be well run, managed by 
reputable people with a long-distance view of what it could do, 
that food plan still exists in spite of what is actually, at this mo- 
ment, a trend against them, in retaliation for all the cheating 
and trickery that has gone on in their name. 


JUST WHAT IS A GOOD PLAN ANYWAY? 


A food plan is an idea. The idea was to coax more people to 
buy freezers by offering to sell them food at “wholesale” prices 
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along with their freezers, and that is just where the first gimmick 
came in. 

You can’t buy food at wholesale prices anywhere. It should be 
allowed, but it isn’t. 

What you can do is to buy at prices that are more or less cut 
from the average retail price of your corner grocer or your chain 
store. This is what the managers of food plans promised, but not 
all of them delivered what they promised. When they did, when 
they paid due attention to complaints, and when they sold a 
reputable freezer, the result has been not only profitable for 
them and for the housewife, but has kept that particular organ- 
ization in business to this day. 

There are probably three or four old reliable food plans march- 
ing along sedately and with not much fanfare at this moment. 
However, their path is lined on either side by the dead bodies of 
plans that have won no distinction whatsoever, not even in their 
deaths. These died, and should have died. Most of them were 
tricky. A few were sincerely conceived but inadequately financed. 
Some were downright dishonest. 

If you buy a good food plan and become a member of their 
organization by buying a freezer and subscribing to the service, 
this is what you get: 

1. You get a freezer. You must be careful that you are getting 
a good freezer, for a number of companies have dabbled with 
obscure and shabbily made ones. Finding a good freezer is not 
complicated. Simply read this book and know what a freezer 
should and can do. Don’t settle for any freezer that does not 
have adequate freezing coils, and it is preferable by far to get an 
upright freezer with coils on every shelf, than a horizontal with 
wrap-around coils, or even an upright with wrap-around coils. 
Today, modern freezer manufacturers are making their best 
freezers upright with the coils on every shelf. 

2. Be sure you are dealing with a company that ‘has a 
reputable food supply. To check this, get in touch with your 
Better Business Bureau. Some food plans have been wise enough 
in their organization to start out on a very high level and gain 
the endorsement of the Better Business Bureau in their neigh- 
borhood or city. If you find such a food plan, you are very lucky. 
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If there are none already endorsed, get the names of everybody 
in the company, get all details and data you can on its manage- 
ment, and contact the Better Business Bureau or the Chamber of 
Commerce. They should have some information for you. 

3. Beware of large and overexpansive advertising claims. The 
Quick-Money Boys have a way of shooting amazing bargains 
and prizes and giveaways at you. This works for a time, and 
probably does get them a lot of new names to canvass and sell, 
if they can. Pick out, in general, a company that has been run- 
ning a long while, that does discreet, but informative advertising, 
and one that is willing to tell you who they are, how long they 
have been in existence, and where they are going. 

4. Don’t sign up with them if they insist upon your tak- 
ing food for a year, say, or for any long stated time ahead. I 
wouldn’t do that if the pork chops were offered with gold plat- 
ing on the bones. Try them once, and if you like the quality of 
the food and service, go on with them. You owe them that much. 
But if they send you food you don’t order, or short-change 
you, then don’t use them again. You’re still buying your freezer 
at regular price and paying for it by the month, but you won't 
be paying for the food too. (Note: See description of new Food 
Supply Service at end of chapter.) 

5. Watch your deliveries of food. Be home when the food 
comes and insist upon checking it over in detail with the driver. 
It is a regrettable but true fact that a great deal of the dissat- 
isfaction with food plans in operation comes because a few driv- 
ers of trucks have, in some cases, lifted packages of food from 
various orders, repackaged and short-changed, and done other 
dishonest tricks with food to be delivered. This, at one time, 
amounted to a racket. It is very easy for the driver to open 
packages, take out a pound or so of meat from a big package, or 
to substitute a poorer quality for a better. Obviously what they 
gain by doing this is food to sell or use themselves. The com- 
pany itself may not be to blame for mistakes, deliberate or other- 
wise, in delivery of food. However, no company will keep a 
truck driver whom it suspects of malpractice of this kind, but 
they never know unless you, the consumer, are going to be there 
to check it over. 
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THE GOOD THINGS ABOUT A GOOD FOOD PLAN 


To me, the greatest advantage of a food plan is the freedom 
from shopping that it gives me. I am a downright dope for a 
bargain, and once I get into a supermarket, am the plaything of 
every salesperson and sales sign in the place. Anything that is 
marked 14% to | cent off delights me to the point of absurdity. In 
short, I am the person for whom all sales were designed and 
planned. I come in with a list of 3 things to buy, and go out 
with 33. 

It is obvious, therefore, that I save money by not going to the 
stores. I keep away from them and use the food in my freezer, 
eat better, feel better, and have more money in the bank. It may 
not stay in the bank, but it’s there for a time anyway. 

So the freedom from the need for shopping is, I consider, the 
first and most interesting, good result of a food plan. Time, en- 
ergy and money are saved in this way. You don’t have to go out 
whether it’s raining or not; you don’t have to go out whether you 
want to or not. You have enough in your freezer and refrigerator 
to keep you going for days or weeks or months. You have to 
buy certain staples such as soap, flour, etc., from your market, 
but buying once say, every two weeks, should give you ample 
without allowing yourself to be tempted into unwanted and un- 
necessary purchases. 


FREEDOM FROM HIGH PRICES 


The second advantage is that you are given a stable and con- 
sidered price on all the foods you buy. Meat doesn’t jump up 
and down as it does at the market. You know in advance about 
how much you are going to have to pay for everything, and al- 
though the chain stores and supermarkets may, and do, cut 
prices even beyond those offered by the “wholesale”’ lists of the 
food plans, if you reckon up your purchases over the year, you 
will probably find that the advantage in price lies with the food 
plan on an over-all estimate. 
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AND USUALLY MUCH BETTER MEAT 


As far as I have tested the supplies from two different food 
plans, I found they gave a generally higher quality of meat. 
Chain stores and supermarkets have good meat, and it’s whole- 
some, and graded. Food plans, however, make it a point to offer 
choice or prime grades of meat only. You are paying, therefore, 
a little higher price for this quality, but on the other hand, it 
goes farther and is more economical in the long run, as well as 
being more tender and of better flavor. 


WHAT EXTRA BUYING IS NECESSARY? 


When I used a Food Plan, I still bought fish from the Wis- 
consin Fishing Company because I got more variety, and better 
prices than the Plan offered. I did the same thing in regard 
to fruit. They could not begin to equal either the quality of 
fruit or the prices I pay for my favorite 30-pound tins of pre- 
pared and prime fruit from the B. J. Case Company in Sodus, 
N. Y. Therefore, fish and fruit I bought outside the Food Plan. 

I also kept watch of sales in the stores. When something was 
really cheap and good, I bought it whether I needed it or not. 
It was packaged and went into the freezer. Then when I re- 
ordered from the Food Plan I ordered less of that particular 
item. 

A good Food Plan never insists that you order a minimum of 
anything. I don’t think they would deliver a couple of pork 
chops to you, but they do not insist that you order when you 
don’t need it. I repeat, the good ones don’t. The fly-by-night 
boys have a way of making you think you want something whether 
you do or not. 


HOW MUCH OF A SAVING DOES 
A FOOD PLAN REPRESENT? 


Actually not too much. Perhaps none. Perhaps you pay even 
a little extra. Perhaps the saving it gives you is only in con- 
venience, safety and quality. Yet I found it saved money simply 
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to keep away from the markets. I found some saving, also, in 
the purchase of certain fruit juices and meats. Other things ran 
about the same prices I might be paying if I shopped around, 
not counting in the price of gasoline, and wear and tear on the 
car and my nervous system. 

Food Plan managers are very apt to tell you that you can save 
the price of the freezer by using their Food Plan. I believe that 
may be so if you are content to do your own packaging, 
watch for bargains, and spread the cost of the freezer over sev- 
eral years. I know of one family that has saved at least a third of 
the cost of the freezer in something over a year, but they did 
it by extensive purchases of vegetables (outside the Plan), and 
by raising a great deal of their own foodstuff, such as chickens, 
etc. It 1s actually possible to save with a freezer. ‘To do so, how- 
ever, you must have a large freezer, as I have pointed out, and 
you must be willing to do certain work yourself. And you must 
follow my suggestions in this book. 


AND IS IT ALL WORTH WHILE? 


I think it is. I think that as Food Plans mature, more of the 
bad ones will be sloughed off and the good ones will become 
better, and changes will develop. I have in mind, for instance, 
the well-known Food Plan that started on the West Coast, and 
is now extending all over the country. A Texas magnate has 
bought it and is, I understand, putting forth every effort to make 
it stable and reliable. Another Food Plan I have heard of is 
being started on a nation-wide basis with one of the principal 
appliance manufacturers in back of it. Their Plan is far-reaching 
and has good people in the management, so it should do what 
it says. A third Plan I know of works only in the New York area 
and sells grocery staples as well as food. This is a good move, 
and will bring us back, at last (thank heaven!) to the days when 
we could phone in an order and have it delivered. I think it is 
rather outrageous that we have been compelled to go to the 
market for everything we buy. It would be perfectly possible 
for markets to organize a delivery system, such as they hap- 
pily dropped, during the war years, claiming it was impossible 
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to maintain. If Food Plans go ahead as they should, they can 
take up this slack. Certainly we are ordering more at a time, 
but that’s all right, we’ve got the freezers to keep the food in, 
and it’s only fair that we should stock up and not expect any 
delivery on the basis of a sudden impulse or an overnight idea. 


THE NEW AND MAYBE IMPROVED VERSION 


Out of all this welter of good and bad, high and low prices, 
and success and failure, has developed a new and perhaps in 
many ways, a better form of “Food Plan.” Actually it isn’t a 
“Food Plan” in the old understanding at all. 

Originally, the smarties who set up Food Plans were, most of 
them, completely ignorant of freezers, freezing, food and market- 
ing. They carried along with them briefly some reputable meat 
wholesalers, as their source of supply. Now, meat wholesalers are 
human. They, like most of us, thought Something New was 
actually in process of being developed and, almost unable to 
Stay out, they did supply meat and other provisions (in some 
cases) to brand-new Plans that hatched overnight. 

As the Baddies proceeded to die off, vanish and fade, their 
“members” were left wondering where their next supply of four 
months’ provisions was coming from. 

A few reputable and responsible wholesale firms faced this 
problem. Thoroughly disgusted with the fly-by-nighters, a limited 
number of provision houses undertook to continue to supply 
the innocent victims when re-order periods came around. They 
have been doing so ever since, and now at least one of them 
has seen the handwriting on the wall, and has set up carefully 
supervised, no-nonsense machinery to continue to process future 
food orders. 

In other words, it hasn’t been an entire loss any way you look 
at it. Families who had experienced the undeniable convenience 
and security of having a freezer properly stocked with really fine 
meats, fish, vegetables, fruits, juices and some luxury items, were 
reluctant to go back to the old tiresome way of shopping from 
here to there and lugging everything home. 

They still approved and wanted the advantage of a well- 
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supplied freezer of staples. This was their backlog, their ace in 
the hole, their warranty against lack and their promise of secu- 
rity. | 

The particular provision house I have in mind was for years 
one of the top wholesalers of meat, known for quality and me- 
ticulous business practices. Shuddering, no doubt, under the new 
burden thrown upon them, they faced it constructively. They set 
about to learn everything possible about the best freezing prac- 
tices. They spent thousands upon thousands of dollars to install 
new and improved equipment for packaging and sharp freezing. 
They set up a new department to handle and process orders 
from freezer owners. ‘They make no vast promises to sell the 
consumer at sensational prices. The word “wholesale” is not 
used. BUT... they do mark their meats at a legitimate low 
price, considering the higher quality and the really fine, fast 
service they give. 


SO WHAT DO THEY DO? 


They don’t sell you a freezer. They say that freezer sales belong 
back in the appliance dealers’ showroom and on his books. (It 
is unhappily true that many, if not most, Food Plans, marked 
up prices on the freezer they supplied, or else did not give the 
buyer benefit of legitimate price advantages.) 

They sell only food. Primarily a meat wholesale house, nat- 
urally their emphasis is on meat and how to prepare, sell and 
freeze it for sale to the consumer. They have great pride in their 
meat and I, having had it, feel their pride is justified. Monthly 
price lists are sent out, and every month a Special List of some 
really surprising, exceptionally low prices goes along with it. 
Where they can make an advantageous buy and give their cus- 
tomers that added bonus, they do so. 

I also think that food plans will more and more take on the 
function of the old-fashioned grocery and market, with the ex- 
ception that we will be asked to buy in amounts that will service 
us for three to six months at a time. I think that’s entirely reason- 
able, too. It couldn’t have been done in the old days when we 
didn’t have means of keeping food, but it can and should be 
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done today. In return for this we should have the advantage of 
better prices, of delivery, and of a reputable firm that will stand 
back of its salesmen. 


NEVER SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


The thing to understand, however, is that you will never get 
something for nothing. Again the warning: Don’t go in for food 
plans that promise you too much for too little. They can’t keep 
it up and they have no intention of doing it. 

Use your common sense in analyzing advertisements. Don’t 
believe those, for instance, that offer you steak for every meal at 
enormous savings. Do you eat steak at every meal now? Probably 
not. So, you won’t with a food plan. If you insist upon luxuries, 
you miss your chance to save, for a good, reliable, established 
plan can cut bills, but does not give you gilt on the gingerbread. 
But so many women, confronted with a freezer, are panicked. 
They don’t know how to buy. I had a letter yesterday from a 
woman who said that until she read this book she had never 
kept more than six cans of frozen orange juice and some com- 
mercial cooked food in her freezer. That, of course, was absurd, 
and she found it out. 

A competent food plan offers advantages beyond these. You 
should be given, for instance, an insurance policy that covers 
even such “acts of God” as power failure. You should have free 
service on the freezer, although certainly you would pay for any 
new parts needed. You should be provided with menus and 
offered expert advice on all questions pertaining to freezing. You 
should not have any re-ordering problem. Before your four 
months’ supply of food is used up, the salesman should get in 
touch with you and arrange for a new order, with financing. 
There should be no question of how much or how little to order— 
this should be strictly up to you. 


SOMETIMES THE FOOD PLAN IS HELPLESS 


In fairness to any food plan, you must remember that no com- 
pany in this world is more than a captive to its supply houses, its 
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personnel and its service men. There are inevitable troubles and 
headaches in the best-conducted company or plan. The well- 
known human element, which crosses up everything in this 
world from kingdoms to kitchens, operates here as well. A well- 
conducted company carries on a ceaseless, vigorous campaign 
of education and instruction for salesmen, service men and mem- 
bers. If a complaint comes up, the customer is always right, 
even if the customer actually deserves a bop in the head and 
the brush-off. This, however, has its inevitable limit. 


22 oe 
CONCLUSION BY WAY OF A POSTSCRIPT 


This last seems to be called for because a brilliant young friend 
of mine, on reading the foregoing exposition of Food Plans, said: 

“But if Food Plans are so good, doesn’t that negate the entire 
purpose of your book? Why would anybody bother to read it and 
use it if they can get everything from a Food Plan? And again, 
why would people, say, on a farm, need a Food Plan? Take my- 
self for instance; I have, in the past, bought a side of beef and 
had it cut up. So would I need a Food Plan?” 

The answers are so obvious I am a little amazed that anybody 
would even ask the questions. 

Nothing is negated by Food Plans, save the need to spend 
as much money for food, and the need for daily or even weekly, 
shopping. 

That the information I have written with such loving detail 
in this book is still vital is shown by the fact that Food Plans all 
over the country have been and are using it as a necessary sup- 
plement to their own plans. I know that one plan, in selling to a 
member, and in answering the eternal question: “But can I ever 
save enough by using a freezer to partly or entirely wipe out the 
original cost?” says, “Only by studying and using this book. You 
must co-operate; you will have to learn to take advantage of 
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sales; you will have to do some of the planning yourself. While 
you assuredly can save part of the freezer cost by using our plan, 
you cannot save it all unless you use the plan constructively.” 

Then this matter of buying a side of beef, or some such im- 
portant purchase. How many families are financially geared to 
do this? I know if I bought a side of anything—even a wee lamb 
—I should be so broke that I would eat nothing but lamb until 
the next ordering time rolled around. 

A Food Plan gives you a variety of meats of your own choos- 
ing, in quantities practically amounting to individual mass pur- 
chasing (though at the same, or often greater, savings), all to 
be paid for in small sums monthly. Moreover, if the plan is a 
well-handled one, you can be sure of having the meat better 
cut and packaged than that offered by any private butcher I 
have yet seen. 

As for farm families—I live in a neighborhood where for miles 
around the fields are devoted to truck farming, and near by are 
any number of chicken, duck and turkey farms. Most of my 
farmer neighbors raise a veal calf every year. Yet these are the 
very people who are first to see the value of a Food Plan. 

So you may, in the end, make as much or as little of it as you 
please. If you are content with slower savings, you can coast 
along happily by using the food the Plan sends you, re-ordering 
in four months, and going on this way. 

But I have yet to find anyone—anyone at all—who has been 
able to resist the lure of doing the wonderful, the amazing things 
that open up to the owner of a food freezer in the way of pre- 
paring cooked foods ahead and so having on hand the “makings” 
of dinners and meals of all kinds. Or of capturing the advantage 
of a smart purchase somewhere—or of .. . 

Well! Or of just enjoying a Food Freezer by making the most 
use of it! 
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baster, 47, 169 
pan handler, 171 
surface oven, 127, 170 
Asparagus, 34 f., 45, 116, 131, 
186 
Assembly-line technique in 
making 
croquettes, 213, 217 ff. 
ice cream, 296 ff. 
Pies, 2 pode. 
Aspirator, 46 ff. 
Ascorbic acid, use of, 38, 134 


Avco Manufacturing Corpo- 


ration, 300 


Bags, cellophane, 22, 39 
Bags, plastic, 22 ff., 39 
Cry-o-rap, 160 f. 
Cryovac, for packaging, 24, 
48 
fish, 77 
mushrooms, 97 
onions, 92, 93, 94 
peppers, 99 
methods of closing, 23 f. 
pipe cleaners, 24 
Plant-Twist, 24 
plastic closures, 24 
rubber bands, 23 
polyethylene, 23, 39 
polystyrene, 23 
Poly-Pax, 27 
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poultry, 27 

re-using, 324 

storage of, 51 f. 

suppliers of, 27 
Baker’s 4-in-1 chocolate, 26! 
Bake-a-pie plates, 31 
Banana purée 

freezing, 69 f. 

ice cream made with, 299 
Bang’s disease, 126, 155 
Baster. See Artbeck 
Beans 

butter, 116 

lima, 44, 69, 113, 116 

snap, 116 

wax, 116 
Beets, 116, 186 
Bernadine, manufacturers o} 

Speed-E-Freeze, 37 
Better Business Bureau, 341 
Betty Crocker’s Soup. See 
Soups: Betty Crocker 

Birdseye products, 306 
Blackberries, 134 
Black Cod. See Sablefish 
Blancher, 44, 115 
Blanching, 110 ff. 


chart, 116 f. 

mechanics and theory of 
115 

not for all vegetables, 107 
108 


pressure cooker for, 44, 1] 
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Beans, Brussel 
Sprouts, etc. 
Blowtorch, uses of in kitchen, 
320 
Blowfish (Chicken-of-the-Sea), 
62 
Blueberries, 56, 133 
Bluefins. See Ciscoes; 
Recipes 
Bohack, H. C., Company, 12, 
69 
Borsch (Russian Soldatsky), 
197 f. 
See also Recipes: Soup 
Bottle opener, 173 
Boxes. See Cartons 
Brandy Individuals. See Rec- 
ipes 
Bread 
baker’s vs. homemade, 240 
chapter on, 240 ff. 
Food and Drug Administra- 
tion Report on, 243 
freezing, 242, 243 
frozen rolls and, 242, 245 
precooked, 


See also 


also 


use of, after 
freezing, 246 
rolls 
baking frozen, 254 
freezing baked, 254 
freezing unbaked, 254 
See also Recipes: Icebox 


Rolls 
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Breakstone’s, products, 85 


, 


“Breathing,” explanation of 
freezer term, 47 
Broccoli, 116, 131 
Brussels sprouts, 44, 113, 117, 
128; 132 
Buff Orpingtons. See Chick- 
ens 
Bullheads, 64 
Butter 
freezing, 114, 123 ff. 
goat cream for, 123, 125 f. 
making, 123 ff. 
packaging, for freezer, 114, 
yes 
Butter beans. See Beans: but- 
ter 
Buying, large scale, 70 f. 


Cabbage, 45 
Cabinet for plastic bags, 51 
Cakes 
angel, freezing, 259 
batter, differences in, 258 
butter, 258 
freezing, 256 
cup, 260 
sponge, freezing, 259 
See also Recipes: Cakes; 
Fillings and Frostings 
Campbell’s Soups. See Soups: 
Campbell's 
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Canapes, pancakes for. See 
Recipes: Pancakes 

Candy 

‘Freezer Candies,” 16 
freezing, 16 f. 

packaging, 17 

stockpiling, 16 f. 


Can opener. See Edlund 
Company 

Carp, 64 

Carrots, 11s) i17 Lae 

Cartons, 16 


See also Thermorex, etc. 
Case, B. J., Farms, suppliers 
of frozen fruits in large 
Lis 906,00; booe eo 
298, 344 
Catfish, 64 
Cats, cellophane balls for, 21 
See also Animals, food for 
Cauliflower, 44, 45, 113, 117, 
[32 
Celery 
a “must,” 13 
blanching not advisable for, 
bs. 
cooking, 100 
frozen, 100 
stockpiling, 90, 100, 184 
See also Recipes 
Cellophane 
bags, 22 
balls (for cats), 21 
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marking, 22 
packaging 
butter in, 114 
cake batter in, 256 
ducks in, 150 
onions in, 92 
rolls of, 21 f., 39 
sealing, 22, 24 
Chain stores 
Bohack, H. C., 12, 69 
Grand Union, 12, 13 
service for owners of freez 
ers, 12 
Cherries 
freezing fresh, 133, 135 
frozen, 54, 56 
pies, made of frozen, 279. 
287 
See also Recipes: Pies 
Chevon. See Goat 
Chicken a la king, frozen, 
314 £. 
Chicken livers, 307 
Chicken, precooked Southern 
fried, 314 
Chickens 
Buff Orpingtons, 143, 144 
145 
drawing, 149 
freezing, 148 ff. 
killing, 143, 148 ff. 
Leghorns, 146 
New Hampshire Reds, 146 


Index 


pensioners, 143 
picking (shucking), 149, 320 
pies, 306 
Plymouth Rocks, 143 
pre-cooked, 307 
Rhode Island Reds, 146 
White Cornish, 146 
See also Recipes 
Chicken-of-the-Sea. See Blow- 
fish 
China-marking pencil. See 
Pencil, marking 
Chinese cooking, ingredients 
it,.14;.96 
See also Recipes: Chicken, 
Chop Suey, Chow Mein, 
Eggs Foo Yung 
Chinese egg rolls, pre-cooked, 
388 
Chives, 73 
Chopper. See Foley Products 
Chutney, Major Gray, 188 
Ciscoes (bluefins), 62 
See also Recipes 
Closing devices for plastic 


bags, 24 

Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company pliers and 
bands, 48, 49 


heat-sealing, 22 
pipe cleaners, 24 
Plant-Twist, 24 
rubber-band method, 23 
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Commercially cooked food, 
304 
Commercially packed frozen 
foods, 8, 11, 70 
Company, unexpected, freez- 
er compartment of re- 
frigerator valuable in 
preparing for, 185 ff. 
Concentrates, coffee, 187 
Containers. See Bags, Car- 
tons, Packaging 
Cooked foods, storing, 12, 15 
Cookies, 261 
Cook, G. G., 110, 111, 112 
Cordon Bleu, 180 
Corti {0e 701294130 
Country Life Frozen Foods, 
Inc. 
buyers’ service of, 37, 38 
locker-plant service of, 8 
special services of, 13 
Cranberries, 133, 135, 276 
See also Recipes: Pies 
Creole specialties, 207 f. 
Croquettes 
chapter on, 211 ff. 
cooking, 44, 217 
freezing, 14, 15, 211 
leftovers used for, 211 
packaging, 213 
pie tins, new, used for bak- 
ing of, 183 
stockpiling, 14, 184, 186 
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Croquettes (cont’d.) 
See also Recipes 
Crosley Company, products, 
48 ff., 51 
automatic ice-cream freezer, 
300 
Auxiliary Ice Cream Freez- 
a ug a 
Crown Cork Company, 32 
Freez-tainers, 33 
Imperials, 33 
Cry-o-rap bags. See Bags, plas- 
tic 
Cryovac packaging. See Bags, 
plastic 
Cucumbers. See Recipes 


Defrosting food freezer, hints 
on, 325 ff. 
Defrosting frozen foods, 321 
De Jonghe Dishes. See Reci- 
pes: Lobster tails 
Deodorizers, 92, 95 
See also Air-Wick 
Demco Library Supply Com- 
pany paste, 45 
Desserts, pancakes for. See 
Recipes: Pancakes 
Desserts. See Recipes 
Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Company Products 
aspirators, large and small, 
46 ff. 
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bag-closing device, 48, 49 

See also Bags, plastic 
Dickson, Sally, Associates, 3 
Dinners, frozen, cooked, 309! 
Dixie cups, use of, for lef 

overs, 187 

Draggerman’s Haul, 68 
Ducks, Muscovy, 5 

cleaning, 149 

freezing, 148 ff. 

killing, 148 ff. 

packaging, 150 

raising, 146 f. 

See also Recipes 
Ducks, Pekin, 146 
Dyer Products Company 

address of, 27, 38 

Freez-Pakit, 27, 38, 39, 133 


Edlund Company 

can opener, 171, 172 

ege beater, 172 

Fels, 64, 86 
Egg beater. See Edlund Com 

Rey 

Eggplant, 117, 132, 139 

See also Recipes: Eggplant 
Ege rolls, Chinese, pr 
cooked, 308 
Eggs 

whites, extra, 13, 227 
yolks, extra, 227 


Index 


frozen, uses of, 228 
stockpiling, 13 
Electric Freezer, Home-Aid, 
50, 51, 183 
Electric mixers, 42, 174 f. 
General Electric, 43, 174, 
339 
Kitchen Aid (brand), 43 
Sunbeam (brand), 43, 174 
uses for, 36, 43, 123 f. 
Electric Range 
General Electric Company’s, 
192 
Liberator, 280 
Enzymes, 108, 110, 115 


Figs, 135 
Fillings and Frostings for 
Cakes, 258 f£., 267 
See also Recipes 


Fish 
buying, 58 f. 
fillets, 58 


frozen vs. fresh, 60 f. 

handling frozen, 59 

institutional packs, 58, 59 

prices, 58 

repackaging frozen, 58 

smoked, 63 

Wisconsin Fishing Com- 
pany, suppliers of frozen 
fish in quantities, 59, 77, 
78 
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See also Bullheads, Carp, 
Catfish, etc. 
Flounder, 64 
Foley Products 
blending fork, 68, 166 
chopper, 91, 100, 167 
food mill, 127, 135, 165, 298 
juicer, 166 
sifter, 166 
Food freezer (for home) 
Carevots 32/1 
commercially frozen foods 
Uebiit: 
cost of operating, 329 f. 
defrosting of, hints 
325 ff. 
economy with, 9 f. 


on, 


gaining space in, 32 
horizontal vs. upright, 4, 46 
importance of, 3 ff. 
improvements needed in, 46 
location of, 6 f. 
maintaining temperature of, 
330 
sectional type, 67 
size of, 5, 9 £. 
small vs. large, 9 f. 
stockpiling in, 88 ff. 
storing food in, 11 £., 37 
Food Plans, 340 ff. 
Food Supply Service, 342, 
346 ff. 
Freezer burn, 47, 150 
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‘Freezer Candies,” 16 

“Freezeties,” 2,000, eek, Oo, 
87, 177, 178 

packing asparagus in, 34 f. 

Freez-Pakit, 27, 38, 39, 133 

Freez-Tainers, 33 

French fried onion rings, 314 

French-fry cooker, 336 

French-fry cutter, 175 

French fryer, electric, 31 

French frying, 44 

Fritters. See Recipes 

Frostings and Fillings. See 
Fillings and Frostings; 
also Recipes 

Frozen Food Age (magazine), 
8 

Fruit, fresh 

discoloration of, 

acid prevents, 38, 134 


ascorbic 


Fruit, frozen 

containers for, 28, 35 
pies made of, 262 

See Case Farms 
Fulton Fish Market, 59 


Gadgets, chapter on, 164 ff. 
Garlic, 109 


Geese 
Pilgrim, 151 
Embden, 151 


Toulouse, 151 
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General Electric Portab 
Mixer, 43, 174, 339 
Goats (Chevon) 
aging, meat, 154, 162 
Bang’s disease in, 126, 155 
breeds of, 145 
butter from, 108 f., 145, 1-¢ 
cream, 121, 145, 148 
French Alpine dairy, 14 
150 
kids, 147, 155 £. 
meat, 115, 146, 147, 155 €. 
milk from, homogenized t 
nature, 147 
See also Recipes: Chevon 
Golden Palace, food pro 
ucts, 308, 314 
Gourmet, 53, 146 
Greens, 117 
Grand Union Stores, 12, 13 
Gravy, 35, 207 


Halibut, 64 

Hammacher Schlemmer, 50 

Hash, 87, 88 

See also Recipes: Hash 

Heat-sealing, 20, 21 

Heinz’s Soup. See Soup 
Heinz’s 

Helgason and Melsted, de 
ers in whale meat, 64; 

Henderson Produce Co 
pany, 307 
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Herring, 64 

Hill’s Supermarket, 109 

Hobart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 43 

Holiday macaroon mix, 338, 
339 

Home-Aid Electric Freezer, 
50, 51, 183 

Horse meat, as animal food, 
83 


Ice cream 
chapter on, 292 ff. 
freezers 
Crosley automatic, 300 
Crosley Automatic Ice 
Cream Freezer, 49 ff. 
electric, 295, 300 
Home-Aid Electric Freez- 
er, 50, 51, 183 
making, method of 
assembly-line, 296 ff. 
freezer compartment, 50 
ice-tray, 295 
old-fashioned, 49, 50, 295 
stockpiling, 283, 296 ff. 
storing, 183, 301 
See also Recipes 
Ice-cube trays, freezing in, 
187 
Imperials, 33 
Inventory books, 15 f. 
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Jack Frosters, 37 

Jif-Stik adhesive, 45 f. 

Junket fudge mix in frost- 
ings, 268 f. 


Kapp, Charley, 83 

Killing 

chickens and ducks, 144 f., 
148 f. 

goats, 154 

pigs, 145 

“scientific’’ method of, 144 f. 

“‘man’’ method of, 144 

Kitchen Aid electric mixer, 
43 


L and L stores and locker 
Plant oa jloras 
La Choy Chinese products, 
laei4 
See also Recipes: Chicken, 
Chop Suey, Chow Mein, 
Eggs Foo Yung 
Lamb 
chevon vs., 120 
See also Recipes: Eggplant 
and Lamb 
Lasagne, Lido, 314 
Leftover 
egg whites, 227 
ege yolks, 227 f. 
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Leftover (cont’d.) 
eggs, whole, 188, 228 
gravy, 231 
meat, 213, 228 ff. 
pastry, 225 f£. 
turkey meat, 231 
vegetables, 230 
Leftovers, care of, 180, 187 f. 
Leghorns. See Chickens 
Lettuce, 113 
Lewis & Conger, 50 
Libby, Louis L., Company, 
products, 306, 307, 308, 
311, 314, 315, 316 
Lido Lasagne, 314 
Lipton’s soups. See Soups: 


Lipton’s 
Lima beans. See Beans: lima 
Liquidizer, 141, 333, 334, 
335, 338 


Listo marking pencil, 40 
Lithographing pencil, 187 
Lobster tails. See South Afri- 
*can Rock; also Recipes: 
Lobster tails 
Locker plants 
Country Life Frozen Foods, 
Inc., 8 
Land 1;;-8 
special services, 13 
London Furniture Company 
products, 21 
Long Island Company, pack- 


Index 


ers of “Quick Chick,’ 
306 

Loose-pack method, 25 

Lunch box, sandwiches for 
the, 17 

Luxuries, 14 


McBirney, Mrs. Nettie 
pastry-making aids, 285 
Macadam, A. E., III, 19 
Macadam, A. E., Company, 
Inc., products, 19, 21, 23, 
24, 37, 39 
Macaroon mix, Holiday, 338, 
339 
Mackerel, Spanish, 61 
Magazine 
for freezer owner, 7 
for freezer trade, 8 
Frozen Food Age, 8 
Quick Frozen Foods, 8 
Maggi, 88, 187 
Maison Creole Inc., 207 f. 
Major Gray Chutney, 188 
Marking pen and pencil, 40 
Marrow, with celery. See Rec- 
ipes: Celery 
Mason, Don, 43 
Mayonnaise 
cooking with, 36 
making, 35 f. 
storing, 35 


Index 


Meal assembly, whole, 185 ff. 
Meat 
chopped, storing of, 184 
cuts of, 3 
horse, as animal food, 83 
leftover, 228 ff. 
“removes,” 66 f. 
whale, 64 f. 
See also Recipes 
Milk. See Goat 
Mincemeat 
Case, frozen, 56 
Grandmother’s, 273 
See also Recipes: Pies 
Minute Tapioca, 290 
Mixers. See Electric mixers 
Modern Meal Maker (Oster 
booklet), 335 
Mousse. See Recipes 
Muscovy. See Ducks 
Mushrooms 
a ‘“‘must,”’ 13, 89, 96 ff., 113 
blanching not advised for, 
POs et 11, D317 
stockpiling, 184, 186 
whale meat with, 83 
See also Recipes 
Musts for your freezer, 13 
See also Stockpiling: Celery, 
Onions, Peppers, etc. 
Mystik tape, various uses of, 
aby 04, 075 92> 945.114, 
179, 190, 301 
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New Hampshire Reds. See 
Chickens 

Newspapers, use of, in de- 
frosting food freezer, 
$20.1. 

New York State Agricultural 
College, 110 

Nitrogen, non-protein, 83 

Northern pike, 60, 62 


Octopus, 14 
Oil pencil, 23, 187 
Onion rings, French fried, 
314 
Onions 
a «must 213 
blanching not desirable for, 
TEL bs 1A 7 
buying, 90 
freezing, 113 
juice of, 94 
packaging, for freezing, 90 ff. 
loose-pack method, 25 
purée of, 94 
stockpiling, 89 ff., 184 
tears and, 94 f. 
See also Recipes 
Orange juice, Sunkist, 316 f. 
Oster, John, Company, 141 
Osterizer, 141, 333, 334, 335, 
338 
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Oven 

General Electric range, 280 
surface; 127; 170 £: 
variations in types of, 246 


Packaged foods, commercially 
cooked and frozen 
chapter on, 304 ff. 
conclusions on, 305 ff. 
dinners, complete, 309 f. 
guide to buying of, 313 ff. 
hors d’oeuvres, need for, 310 
preparation of, by oven-fry 
technique, 312 f. 
ready-to-cook, 311 f. 
types of, 305 
Packaging 
aids for, 17 ff., 38 ff. 
aluminum containers, 37 
aluminum foil for, 20 f. 
bags for, 22 f. 
Ball Glass freezer jars for, 32 
boxes for, 18 f. 
candy boxes for, 178 f. 
cartons for, 18 
cellophane for, 21 f. 
See 
Bags, plastic: Cryovac 
end-opening boxes for, 18 
Freezettes, 32, 33, 34 
Freez-Pakit, 38, 39f., 129, 
133 
Freez-tainers, 33 


Cryovac methods of. 
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heat-sealing, 24 
Imperials, 33 
Jif-Stik, 45 f. 
loose-pack method of, 25 ff. 
marking, pen and pencil for, 
40 
Mystik tape for, 41 
parchment paper, 114, 259 
Permacel tape for, 28 f. 
plastic bags for, 22 ff. 
plastic containers for, 19, 
32 ff. 
sealing devices for, 41 f. 
Stockinet for, 18, 32 
storage of materials for, 51 f. 
tubs for, 18 
See also Bags, Cartons, Ther- 
morex, Vapocans, Vapo- 
Seal, etc. 
Pancakes, freezing, 249 f. 
See also Recipes 
Pan handler, 171 
Pantry, 7 
Parchment paper, 114, 259 
Parsley, 117 
Pastes 
Demco, 45 
Jif-Stik, 45 f. 
Pastry, 15 
See also Recipes: Pies 
Pastry mixes, commercial 
Flako, 277 
7-minute, 277 
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Peaches, freezing, 135 
Peaches, fresh, selecting, 56 
Peaches, frozen 
Case Farms, 53 f. 
pies made with, 280 
Yogurt, served with, 57 
Peas, 117, 128 
Pekin ducks. See Ducks, Pe- 
kin 
Pelican Café (Clearwater, 
Florida), 311 
Pen, marking, 40 
Pencil, marking, 23, 40, 179, 
187 
mampers, ereen, 13, 89,98, 
£13, 117,150, 184 
blanching not advised for, 
TARY Fog OD Bre 8 a a BY 
See also Recipes 
Perch, 64 
Permacel tape, 30 
Pies 
assembly-line method of 
making, 274 ff. 
chapter on, 271 ff. 
defrosting, 282 
frozen fruit for, 279 f. 
handling after baking, 281 f. 
after freezing, 282 f. 
mass production of, 274 ff. 
stockpiling, 182f., 184, 
rod 
See also Recipes: Pies 
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Pie tins, new, for freezing, 
182 f. 

Pigs, 13, 145 

Pike, 64 
Northern, 62 
Pipe cleaner closures, 24 
Pizzas, 318 f. 
See also Recipes: Pizzas 
Plant-Twist (closures), 24 
Plastic. See Bags, Cartons, 
Packaging 

Plastic closures, 24 

Plymouth Rocks. See Chick- 
ens 

Poly-Pax bags, 27 

Polyethylene, 32, 33, 34, 35, 
ii, Vis 

See also Bags; “Freezettes’’; 
Imperials 

Polystyrene, 33, 34, 35, 37 

See also Bags; Freez-tainers 
Potatoes, 44, 68 f., 175 
Poultry bags, 27 
Pressure cooker 

animal foods, by-product of, 

321 
blanching in, 44f., 112 f. 
regulating, on an electric 
range, 192 

soup stock made in, 190 ff. 
Prunes, frozen, 56 
Pudding, Corn. See Recipes: 

Pudding, Frozen Corn 
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Pumpkin. See Squash 
Pyrex 
advantage of cooking with, 
309 
baking pie in, 282 
De Jonghe dishes in, 73 
freezing in, 256, 259 
preparing pre-cooked food 
in, 307, 308, 313 
Whale meat in, 81 
Zucchini, Sweet-Sour, in, 
138 


“Quick Chick,” 306 
Quick Frozen Foods (maga- 
ZING), B07 1 


Radishes, 128 f. 
Raspberries, 56 

freezing, 133, 134, 291 
Yogurt served with, 57 
Ravioli, Roman, 313 f£. 
RECIPES 

Apple Crumble, Easy, 335 
Aspic from freezer soup 

stock, 196 

Boeuf Stroganoff, 238 

See also Whale Meat 
Brandy Individuals, 337 
Butter, 123 ff. 
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Cake 
Banana, 266 f. 
Brandy Individuals, 337 
Freezewell, 265 
Sour Cream, 266 
Canapes, Pancake. See Pan- 
cakes 
Celery Braised with Mar- 
row, 106 
Chevon 
Roast, 162 f. 
Shashlik, 163 f£. 
Chicken 
Bo Lo Gai, 157 
La Si Chi, 158 
Chocolate. See Fillings and 
Frostings; Ice Cream; 
Mousse 
Chop Suey, 100 
with South African Rock 
Lobster Tails, 72 
Chow Mein, 100 
Ciscoes, Pocketbook Style, 
78 
Corned Beef Hash, 87 
Croquettes 
Fee, 222 
Ham, 222 
Macaroni, 220 
Master Recipe for, 214 
Rice, 220 
Rice Dessert Style, 221 
Salmon, 222 


Index 


Variations of, 223 
Viennese Batter Coating 
for, 219 
Cucumber 
Aspic Salad and variations, 
i 
Cheese Dressing, 136 
Dressing for Tomato or 
Other Salad, 136 
Sauce for Meat or Fish, 
136 
Sauce, to freeze, 135 
Soup, 137 
De Jonghe dishes, 73, 86 
Duck 
Giblet Gravy for, 159 
Roast, Cryovac Method, 
160 
Roast Muscovy, a la Essi- 
poff, 158 
Fels De Jonghe, 86 
Eggplant 
and Lamb a la Imam, 120 
Asiatic, 139 
Quick and Easy Way to 
Make “The Imam,” 119 
The Imam 
tions, 121 
with Olive Oil (The Imam 
Fainted with Delight), 
118 
Eggs 
Chilied, Mexican, 113, 121 


with Vartia- 
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Fancy Mexican Chilied, 
122 
Foo Yung, 102 
Fillings and Frostings for 
Cakes 
Chocolate Cheese, 268 
Chocolate Fudge, 269 
Simplified, 268 
Hungarian Chocolate, 270 
Lemon Butter, 267 
Orange Marmalade Butter 
Cream, 269 
Viennese Chocolate, 271 
Fish. See individual kinds 
Fritters, Apple, 336 
Frostings. See Fillings and 
Frostings 
Goat. See Chevon 
Green Peppers. See Pep- 
pers 
Icebox Rolls, 253 
Ice Cream 
Banana, 299 
Chocolate, 299, 303 
French Custard, 302 
Mother’s Maple Mousse, 
304 
Peach, 299 
Vanilla, Plain, 301 
Vanilla, with Rennet, 303 
Kedgeree, 84 
Lamb. See Recipes: Egg- 
plant and Lamb 
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Recipes (cont’d.) 
Lobster tails, South African 
Rock, 71 
De Jonghe (or 
shrimp), 73 
in Chop Suey, 72 
in Fritters Africaan, 72 
in Thermidor, 74 
Mayonnaise 
old-fashioned type, 35 f. 


with 


modern method, 36 
Mincemeat. See Pies 
Muscovy. See Ducks 
Mousse, Chocolate, 337 
Mushrooms and _ Sour 

Cream, Russian Style, 105 
Northern Pike Fillets, 78 
Onions 

Quick and Easy Fried, 104 

See also Soup 
Pancakes, 248 

Canapes, 252 

Dessert, Arctic, 338 

Dessert, Rolls, 251 

Dessert Stack, 252 

Meat Rolls, 250 

Sour Cream, 248 
Peppers, Fried Green, 105 
Pies 

Apple, 287 

Apple, Yankee Salt Pork, 

291 

Banbury, 289 
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Blueberry, Streusel, 290 
Streusel topping, 290 

Cherry, 287 

Cherry, Mock, 288 

Cherry Supreme, 290 

Cranberry, Mock, 288 

crust, 283 

Gooseberry Tapioca, 289 


Mincemeat, Old-Fashion- 
ed, 285 
Pizzas, 318 

Potatoes, Mashed, or Whip- 
ped, 68 


Potato, Sweet, a la Osterizer, 
141 
Pudding, Frozen Corn, 140 
Purée, Tcomato. See Tomato 
Purée 
Sablefish, 77 
Salade Olivier, 236 
Salad dressings 
cucumber, 135, 136 
Sauces 
Bearnaise, 332 
Bechamel, 333 
Brown, Useful, 331 
Cucumber, 135, 136 
Date, 334 
Normandy, 334 
Sauce Espagnole. See 
Brown 
Shashlik. See Recipes: 
Chevon 
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Shrimps De Jonghe, 73 
Skate 
Au Buerre Noire, 77 
Baked, 76 
Broiled, 75 
Soups 
Black Bean, 204 
Borsch (Russian Soldat- 
sky), 208 
Cucumber, 137 
Freezer Soup Stock and 
Commercial Mixes, 205, 
206 | 
Green Pea, a la Essipoff, 
205 
Maison Creole 
Bisque, 207 
Mushroom, 205 
Onion, 204 
Potato, with Stock, 202 
Potato-Onion, Farm Style, 
203 
Purée Mongole, 205 
stock for. See Stock 
Thick Shellfish, a la Essi- 
poff, 207 
Stock, soup 
Master Recipe for Rich 


Crayfish 


made in pressure cooker, 
201 
made in kettle, 202 
with commercial 
mixes, 205 f. 


soup 
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Stroganoff. See  Boeuf; 
Whale Meat 
Sweet Potato. See Potato, 
Sweet 
Sweet-Sour Zucchini. See 
Zucchini, Sweet-Sour 
Tarts, Banbury. See Pies, 
Banbury 
‘Tomato 
Aspic, 127 
Purée, 127 
‘Tomatoes forthe Freezer, 139 
Turkey steaks, 182 
Veal, Simple, Slightly Hun- 
garian, 85 
Vereniki, 236 
filling, 237 
Viennese Batter Coating for 
Croquettes. See Cro- 
quettes 
Whale Meat, 79 
a la Essipoff, 81 
Steaks, 82 
Stroganoff, 81 
Zucchini, Sweet-Sour, 138 
Red Book (magazine), 110 
Refrigerators 
freezer compartment, 175 ff. 
prices of, compared with 
freezers, 6 
shelves, space on, 35 
Refreezing fruits purchased 
in quantity, 13 
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Removes, frozen, 66 ff. 
Republic (container manu- 
facturing company), 

Vail oe ee WA | 

Reynolds Traypaks, 37 

Rolls. See Bread 

Roman Ravioli, 313 f. 

Rosenfeld, A. H., editor of 
Frozen Food Age, 8 

Rhode Island Reds. 
Chickens 

Rhubarb, 117 

Rumford Soup Mixes. See 
Soup, 
Recipes: Soups, Freezer 


See 


Rumford; also 
soup stock 

Rubber band closures, 23 f., 
93 


Sablefish (Black Cod), 64, 77 
Salade Olivier. See Recipes 
Sally Dickson Associates, 39 
Salmon, 64 
Sandwiches in the freezer, 17 
Sauces, 330 ff. 

See also Recipes: Sauces 
Sausages, 13 
Scallops. See Skate 
Seabrook Farms, 110, 111 
Sealing with heat, 24, 41 f. 
Sealright Company, 18 


Index 


Sears Roebuck, 42 

Servel freezer, 51 f. 

Services, special, for freezer 
owners. Bohack, 
Grand Union, Country 
Life Frozen Foods, L and 
L; Locker Plant 

Shrimp, 63 f. 

See also Recipes: Lobster 


See 


tails 
Shish Kebab, 164 
See also Recipes: Chevon, 
Shashlik 
Should-haves, the, 14 
Skate, 14, 61 
See also Recipes 
Smelts, 62 
Smoked fish, 63 
Snap beans. See Beans, snap 
Soups 
a “must,” 13 
Ann Page, used with freezer 
soup stock, 205 
Betty Crocker, 198, 205 
bones for, 189 f. 
Campbell’s, 137, 190, 198, 
200, 204, 205 
chapter on, 188 ff. 
commercial, used with stock, 
198 ff. 
ege-drop, with leftovers, 188 
fattening, 188 
freezing, 197 


Index 


Heinz’s, 137, 190, 198, 200, 
206 
Lipton’s Dry Concentrated 
Mixes, 198, 206 
Old-style, 189 
packaging for freezing, 197 
Rumford Mixes, 198, 200, 
202, 206 
stock, packaging, 28 
Wyler’s Onion, Mix, 198, 
204, 206 
See also Recipes: Soup 
South African Rock Lobster 
Tails, 71 ff. 
cooking, 59 
frozen, 58 f. 
Organization, 71 
See also Recipes: Lobster; 
Fulton Fish Market 
Speed-E-Freeze, 37 
Spinach, 186 
Squash, 117, 132 f., 186 
Squid, 14 f. 
Steinberg, Harry, 59 
Stockinet, 18, 32 
Stockpiling 
bread, 244 
butter, 154 
cakes, 258, 264 
candy, 16 f. 
celery, 90, 184 
chapter on, 88 ff. 
croquettes, 184, 186, 213 
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freezer compartment of re- 
frigerator valuable in, 
182 f. 
ice cream, 183, 296, 298 
leftovers, 180, 224 ff. 
mushrooms, 89, 184 
onions, 12, 13, 89 ff., 184, 
186 
pancakes, 249 f. 
peppers, green, 89, 184, 186 
pies, 182 f., 184, 271 ff. 
soup, 186, 188 f. 
Stove. See Electric range 
Strawberries 
freezing; (135 
frozen, in cans, 54, 55 
preparing for pies, 280 
Yogurt with, 57 
Suckers, 64 
Sugar syrup table, for fruits, 
134 f. 
Sunbeam electric mixer, 43, 
174 
Sunkist orange juice, 316 f. 
Surface oven. See Artbeck 
Swanson products, 306, 307, 
315 
Sylvania cellophane rolls, 39 


Tapioca, Minute, 290 
Teddy’s Fish Company, prod- 
ucts of, 306 
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Thermorex containers, 18, 
28, 39, 84, 85, 87, 126, 
127, 135 

cake batter in, 257 

fruit in, 28 

ice cream in, 298 

Sealright, manufacturers of, 
18 

shrimp in, 28, 63 

soup in, 28, 197 

storage of, 52 

Thompson, Captain Ellery, 
68 

Tomato 

aspic, 127 

juice, 127 

purée, 118, 127 

sauce, 127 

soup, 127 f. 
‘Tomatoes 

blanching, 118 
freezing, 118, 126, 139 

Traypaks, 37 

‘Trays, ice-cube, freezing in, 
187 

Trout, 64 

Tubs, for packaging, 18 

Turkey, 180 f., 230 ff. 

steaks, 182 


Uwanta chicken livers, 307 


Index 


Vapocans, 28, 29f., 135 
ice cream stored in, 298 
storage of, 52 

Vapo-Seal boxes, 25 f., 30 f. 

Vegetables 
bargains in, 69 f. 
blanching, 107 ff. 
garden, 128 ff. 

See also Asparagus, Broccoli, 
etc. 

Veterinarian, 83, 147 


Wax beans. See Beans, wax 
Wearever Company, manu- 
facturers of Jack Frost- 
ersn57 
West Bend Aluminum Com- 
pany, 38 
blancher, 44 
bowls, 36, 259 
Dutch oven, 118 
griddle, 75, 173 f. 
heat meter, 173 f. 
ring pans, 259 
Western Products Company, 
27; 38 
Whale meat 
animal food, made of, 83 
dealers in, 64 
preparation of, 64 f., 79 f. 
value of, as food, 64, 79 
See also Recipes 


Index 


White Cornish. See Chickens 

Whitefish, 64 

“Whole meal” 
185 ff. 

Williams, E. W., editor and 
publisher of Quick Fro- 
zen Foods, 8 

Wilson company, food prod- 
ucts, 317 

Wilson Refrigeration Com- 
pany, 10, 328 

freezer, 49 f. 

Wisconsin Fishing Company, 

59, 77, 78, 344 


assembly, 


$71 


Wyler’s Onion Soup Mix. See 
Soups, Wyler’s 


Yogurt 
cake made with, 266 
dressings made with, 136 
frozen, 57 £. 
fruit served with, 57 
mushrooms, used with, 105 
soup with, 210 


Zucchini, 44 
See also Recipes: Zucchini, 
Sweet-Sour 
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